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PREFACE. 


re 


Few of the ancient writers have received a greater 
share of attention from continental scholars than 
Theophrastus. Of this fact, the names of Stephens, 
Morell, Casaubon, Schwartz, Siebenkees, Bloch, Pauw, 
Schneider, and Ast are sufficient evidence, all of whom, 
with many others, have edited or commented upon 
his works, while some of them, as Ast and Casaubon, 
have published commentaries on the Characters of 
great length, erudition, and value. Nor has there been 
any lack of translations and imitations. One Spanish 
and several Italian versions are known to the curious ; 
the lively French imitations of La Bruyére enjoy an 
extended reputation; and both Coray and Schweig- 
haeuser have given valuable illustrations of our 
author in the same language. Germany, as usual, is 
not behind her neighbours. Meritorious versions by 
various writers, among whom we may enumerate 
Pirckheymer, G. E. Mueller, Drueck, Kiessling, and 
Hottinger, have long been well known in that 
country; and to a German also, J. J. Hottinger, we 
owe the most valuable psychological exposition which 
the Characters have as yet received. In England, how- 


ever, the state of the case is very different. With 
a4 
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the exception of Needham’s edition, published at 
Cambridge in 1712, and some scattered notes by 
Duport preserved in the same university, I have seen 
nothing in the way of commentary which can bear 
comparison with the labours of the above-mentioned 
continental scholars. Our translations also are not 
very valuable. Indeed, Theophrastus is best known 
in England through a foreign medium, the clever but 
somewhat overdone imitations of La Bruyére. There 
is a “ Translation of the moral Characters of Theo- 
phrastus with a critical Essay on characteristic 
Writing,” by Henry Galley, M.A., but I have not 
been able to discover that it contains anything de- 
serving of notice. The version most commonly met 
with is that in the Family Classical Library, reprinted, 
I believe, from a handsome volume published by 
Francis Howell, in 1824, but as a translation it is 
below criticism, and does not even appear to have 
been made from the original text. The psychological 
remarks, too, which accompany the text do not exhibit 
any particular acuteness, and are expressed in a 
verbose and affected style little likely to find favour 
in the present state of our literary taste. 

It will then be my endeavour, as briefly as possible, 
to explain what has been done in the present edition. 
Having long attached a high value to these charac- 
teristic sketches of Theophrastus, I had for some 
years been anxious to see them edited in a form 
acceptable to the English scholar. But of con- 
tributing personally to such a’ result I altogether 
despaired. The text of Theophrastus is more corrupt 
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than that of any other ancient author—so corrupt, 
indeed, that in places it is entirely unintelligible. The 
MSS., moreover, are for the most part inaccessible 
to an English editor, and present difficulties of no 
ordinary complication. They belong, as will be seen 
from the subjoined classification, to four distinct eras, 
the later among them containing matter absent from 
those of earlier date, and it must be confessed in 
many cases of very questionable character. With 
such materials the editors have dealt as it was in old 
days the fashion for editors to deal. They seldom 
omitted any chance of winning a reputation for 
acute conjecture and elegant emendation. He who 
had successfully restored a corrupt passage was for 
the time a greater man than the victorious captor of 
a city.. Soit came to pass that, as the present oppor- 
tunity was great, greatly did the editors avail them- 
selves of it. With most of them rashness and ex- 
travagance reign supreme. In no two consecutive 
sentences is the author permitted to speak for him- 
self. Theophrastus is made to express modern 
notions, and that too in modern phraseology. Hence 
the reader even of such editions as those of Casaubon 
and Schneider cannot but be haunted by the con- 
sciousness that it is Schneider or Casaubon who is 
speaking, and not the Greek philosopher himself. In 
common, as I should imagine, with most readers, I 
did not feel that, with the means available, it was 
possible for powers so limited as mine “ tantas com- 
ponere lites,” or to interpose between an utterly cor- 
rupt text and a thoroughly unscrupulous restoration. 
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Accident, however, made me acquainted with the 
edition of Ast, a scholar deservedly celebrated for his 
labours upon Plato; and after perusing his preface I 
rejoiced to believe that the task had been performed. 
“ Theophrasti notationes,” he says, “etsi a multis, 
et iis eruditissimis viris tractatze sunt, tamen mendis 
ita scatent, ut critica que dicitur conjecturalis, quo 
latior οἱ campus patet, in quo exultare possit, ed 
majore cum cautione restringi debeat. Nimirum 
critica illa, cui permultos nimium tribuere constat, 
tandem ed nos perducit ut omnia veri ac genuini 
vestigia omittamus. Quocirca jure nobis videmur 
contendere posse, quo magis scriptor aliquis critica 
ill4 luxuriante exagitatus fuerit, ed religiosius quoad 
ejus per sensis linguzque rationes fieri possit, 
. librorum veterum scripturam esse instaurandam, 
ejusque vestigiis insistendum. Itaque quum re- 
centiores characterum editores, pluribus in locis ed 
audaciz processissent ut conjecturas suas a pristinz 
scripture ductibus prorsus abhorrentes, nulliusque 
libri auctoritate nitentes, in ipsa contexta reciperent, 
ne critice istius luxuries, latius serpens, omnia pene 
pristine libelli formx vestigia deleret, novam textis 
recensionem, que veterum librorum auctoritatem ac 
-fidem religiosissimé sequeretur, non solim gratam 
fore Greecarum literarum cultoribus, verum etiam per 
se necessariam esse judicavimus.” No words could 
more clearly express the principles which it seems to 
me desirable for an editor to maintain. I did not, 
therefore, deem it presumptuous to hope that, aided 
by the judgment of so judicious a critic in the estab- 
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lishment of a text, and by the boundless erudition of 
Casaubon in its illustration, 1 might produce an 
edition of useful yet moderate dimensions, and in 
other respects also more suited to the national taste 
than the learned but prolix labours of my German 
predecessors. It soon, however, to my great disap- 
pointment, became plain that, notwithstanding his 
professions to the contrary, Ast himself had been 
little less sparing of emendations than those whose 
rashness and extravagance he so justly blames. 
Many of his conjectures I could not but regard as 
entirely unnecessary, and I also found myself at 
variance with the learned editor upon many points 
connected with the psychology of the characters. 
From distrust in my own judgment I felt unwilling 
to proceed beyond what I had already accomplished— 
some five or six of the earlier chapters,—when at the 
recommendation of a German scholar I procured the 
Commentary of Hottinger, written in that language. 
This writer’s remarks, though partaking in some de- 
gree of the prolixity and overstrained subtlety com- 
mon to his countrymen, are always interesting and 
often enlivened by amusing illustrations. They are 
valuable, moreover, for a discriminating analysis of 
character, an acuteness of perception, and a knowledge 
of mankind, which eminently fit their author for the 
task of commenting upon one of the most perspica- 
cious and subtle writers of antiquity. Thus assisted, 
I felt myself enabled to proceed; and though in many 
cases I have ventured to differ from Hottinger’s 
views, and should perhaps differ still more were I to 
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rewrite the work, 1 am anxious to express my very 
great obligations to his remarks, and to recommend 
their perusal to all who feel an interest in Theo- 
phrastus. In one point, however, I cannot claim the 
sanction of his example or authority. He has 
adopted that arrangement of the characters which he 
found in most previous editions. But, as Schneider 
has remarked, this particular arrangement depends 
upon no principle, and is supported by no authority 
external or internal. Guided by the language of 
Aristotle, the master, and in many respects undoubt- 
edly the model of Theophrastus, I have attempted a 
classification from the psychological point of view 
furnished by the former philosopher in his Nicoma- 
chean Ethics. The principle upon which this classi- 
fication depends will be explained in its proper place. 
Meantime I ought perhaps to apologise for having 
made the attempt. It was certainly one of consider- 
able difficulty; nor can I venture to hope that, with 
my very limited powers of psychological criticism, it 
is altogether successful. But inasmuch as, without 
some such principle of order and arrangement, the 
Characters as a whole are deficient in unity, and con- 
sequently incapable of creating a continuous interest 
or a permanent impression on the mind, the reader 
will perhaps regard with indulgence an experiment 
which aims at contributing to these results, and 
which it may be his own fortune to elaborate and 
improve. 

The introductions prefixed to the several Charac- 
ters do not pretend to completeness, or philosophical 
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precision. The occasion was certainly a tempting 
one. I can only say that in a great measure I have 
induced myself to forego it. My sole aim has been to 
enable the reader to understand the Character which 
he is about to peruse, and to distinguish it from 
others, when the lines of demarcation are somewhat 
faint and few. A writer of greater ability would 
probably effect the same object more concisely still. 
Let it plead my excuse that I have confined myself 
within far narrower limits than either Hottinger or 
Ast, and that I have never written without that 
alpha and omega of critical precepts, “Manus de 
tabula,” continually before my eyes. 

The text is that of Ast, with several exceptions. 
These exceptions have arisen, not from partiality to 
any particular conjectures of my own, but from a 
recurrence, where I considered it possible, to what 
upon Ast’s own showing is the reading of the best 
MSS. From Ast, also, I have borrowed the sub- 
joined classification of the existing MSS. of Theo- 
phrastus. The interpolations of the newly discovered 
Pal. MSS. I have inclosed in brackets. I believe that 
upon examination the reader will agree with Ast and 
myself in refusing to incorporate them, as Schneider 
has done, into-the body of the text. The only object 
aimed at in the notes is utility; but as every man’s 
estimate of utility is necessarily subjective, I would 
bespeak the reader’s indulgence towards those por- 
tions more suited to the wants of others than his 
own. The sole judge in these matters is experience, 
and I have had the advantage of a tolerably extensive 
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experience for my guide. Possibly it may be ob- 
jected that I have sometimes laid too much stress 
upon trifles. To this I reply, with the prince of Eng- 
lish scholars, that in criticism, as in war, there are no 
such things as trifles at all. ‘ Nihil contemnendum 
est, neque in bello, neque in re criticd.” It is the exer- 
cise of intellect required in examining, analysing, and 
critically deciding upon these trifles which trains 
up and constitutes the true classical scholar; it was 
attention to these trifles which formed and charac- 
terized the school of Porson and of Elmsley; and if 
it be our aim, by the aid of increased knowledge, to 
expand and to improve the teaching of that school, 
such a result is to be achieved not by abandoning its 
great and peculiar excellencies, but by enlarging its 
basis, and supplying its defects. 

It only remains to add a few remarks upon the 
Appendices subjoined to the Notes. | 

The first relates to a matter of great importance to 
every editor of a Greek work. The variations occur- 
ring in MSS. between the aorist and other tenses are 
so numerous, and apparently so arbitrary, that it be- 
comes of the utmost importance to determine some 
general principles upon which to decide between 
them. And as the nature of the aorist is a subject 
of great difficulty to the younger scholar, this short 
attempt to cast some light upon it may perhaps prove 
‘useful to those unacquainted with scientific grammar. 
Indeed, it would not have been published had it not 
already been subjected to the test of practice, and had 
it not reccived the sanction and approbation of scho- 
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lars more competent than myself to pronounce upon 
the amount of truth which it contains. 

With respect to the second Appendix I must speak 
with stiH greater diffidence. The subject presented 
itself, and I was compelled either to pass it over alto- 
gether, or to treat it with a brevity unsatisfactory even 
to myself. The only alternative was that between the 
possible imputations of ignorance or superficiality. 
Under the circumstances I have preferred the latter. 
This I have done, first, because I am conscious to 
myself of having long considered the subject, and 
examined with care all the references of Mr. Grote; 
and, secondly, because the candid reader must per- 
ceive that I do not affect so much to discuss the 
question, as to point out the course which, I conceive, 
the discussion ought to take. 

The value of the third Appendix will, I trust, be 
self-evident. For the collation which it contains I 
am indebted to the exceeding kindness of my friend 
the Rev. C. Badham, M. A., head master of Louth 
School, by whom it was made at Rome, in the year 
1843. Siebenkees had previously collated the same 
MS., but he was evidently deficient, both in accuracy 
and intelligence. Unfortunately these sheets had 
passed through the press before Mr. Badham’s valu- 
able contribution arrived. Should the work ever 
reach a second edition I anticipate much assistance 
from a collation performed with so much care and 
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(From Ast.) 


Addere lubet indicem Codicum MStorum preci- 
puorum, quibus viri docti ad Theophrasti characteres 
emendandos usi sunt. 

Et antiquitate et prestantia excellit 

Codex Palatino-Vaticanus N. CX. signatus et cha- 
racteres XV. posteriores complectens. Vid. Amadut. 
Preefat. p.11. sq. et Siebenkees. in Anecd. grec. p. 105. 
sq. ed. Theophr. p. x. sq. (Vide Appendix III.) 

Codex Vaticanus Nr. 216. et Barberinus Nr. 374., 
quibus P. Petronius usus erat. 

Codices quatuor bibliothece olim Palatine He- 
delbergensis adhibuit Casaubonus. 

Cod. Cantabrigiensis sec. XV., characteres XXIII. 
comprehendens, quo Thom. Galeus usus est. 

Codd. quatuor Parisienses, characteres XV. priores 
complectentes (primus et secundus membranacel, 
sec. IX. et X.; tertius et quartus bombycini, sec. 
XIV. et XV.), quorum usurpandorum P. Needhamo 
copia fuit. 

Codex Coislinianus, bombycinus, totidem charac- 
teres continens. 
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Codex Baroccianus, chartaceus, biblioth. Oxonien- 
sis, quem Gale et Needhamus adhibuerunt. 

Cod. Bonaventure Vulcanii, cuius lectionibus variis, 
e volum. IIT. Collectaneorum Is. Casauboni depromtis, 
Needhamus usus est. 

Cod. Ioann. Osborni, quem Needhamus consuluit. 

Codd. Marquard: Gud1, qui post ipsius mortem in 
bibliothecam Guelferbytanam venerunt. Alter nr. 
XXI., sec. XIIL scriptus, preter alia characteres 
XV. priores continet, alter nr. XXVI., sec. XIV., 
characteres complectitur XXIII. His usus est 
Fischerus. ᾿ 

Codd. quatuor Fflorentini bibliothece Mediceo- 
Laurentian, 6 quibus Icctiones varie excerpte in 
calce versionis italica a Riccio confectse, apposite 
sunt. 

Codices Vaticanos plures Siebenkeesius inspexerat. 
Vid. eius edit. p. ix. 

Codices Vindobonenses nr. 49. et 328., de quibus 
vid. Schneiderus Preef. p. xxviii. sq. Nihil fere ad- 
lumenti afferunt. 

Codices Monacenses Nr. 327. et 490.; ille, seec. 
XV., characteres continet XXIII., hic vero XIV.; 
e quibus lectiones in usum nostrum excerpsit I. G. 
Krabingerus. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Many and various have been the opinions of the learned 
concerning the authorship, nature, and literary value of these 
‘‘ Characters.” 

A few remarks upon each of these points will perhaps con- 
tribute to a more just appreciation, and profitable perusal of 
the work ; and though it be impossible to obtain a full solution 
of every difficulty which may arise, still it is hoped that the 
conclusions at which we arrive will be generally satisfactory 
to the candid inquirer. 

With respect to the first question—the authorship of 
the “ Characters”—little hesitation is at present felt. Some 
learned men, it is true, speaking from prejudice, or in haste, 
have expressed a doubt whether they be the genuine pro- 
ductions of Theophrastus. Victorius, says Casaubon, judged 
that a work of this triflmg character was unworthy of so 
great a name as that of the successor of the Stagirite; and 
in addition to the disparaging language of H. Stephens, it is 
possible to quote the less well known censure of Erasmus: 
*‘Extant,” writes the latter [De Copia Rerum, p. 68.], “ad 
hoc facientes note Theophrasti titulo. Mihi grammatici 
cujuspiam videntur magis quam philosophi.” In the opposite 
scale, however, we may place the very strongly expressed 
opinion of Casaubon, and a number of illustrious scholars, 
whose names itis unnecessary to particularise. The evidence 
moreover, both external and internal, preponderates greatly on 
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the same side. All the MSS. without exception ascribe the 
work to Theophrastus the Eresian, scholar of Aristotle. We 
have also the express declaration of Eustathius, in his 
commentary on Iliad N, that the ‘‘Characters” were composed 
by Theophrastus, plainly meaning, as Casaubon has pointed 
out, the same individual. Hermippus, a contemporary, is re- 
presented in Athensus [1. 38.] as ascribing to Theophrastus 
a singular degree of genius, skill, and practice in the observa- 
tion and delineation of human character. Cicero, as we are 
told by Plutarch in his biography, was excessively delighted 
by the compositions of the Eresian, and frequently quoted 
him in his Epistles; and the well known anecdote of Aristotle 
recorded by Aulus Gellius [lib. x111.], wherein the master 
commends the suavity and ability of his pupil, seems to in- 
dicate that Theophrastus was, as has always been supposed, 
the writer of these acute and interesting sketches. 

With respect to the internal evidence derivable from the 
style and matter of the work itself, everything seems to 
favour the hypothesis which ascribes it to a period imme- 
diately succeeding the age of Aristotle. It may reasonably 
be supposed from the mimetic merits of the ‘ Characters,” 
that they were written at a time distinguished for excellence 
in that species of composition. What is meant by “ mimetic 
excellence” will be hereafter explained. It is at present 
enough to observe, that it originated in the circumstances 
which produced the New Comedy, and was perfected by its 
authors. To the era of the New Comedy, therefore, we natu- 
rally assign compositions which so closely resemble its almost 
unique style and character. It may certainly be urged that 
of the New Comedy our conceptions are necessarily imperfect. 
The few fragments which have reached us, and the Latin 
imitations of Czsar’s ‘“‘dimidiatus Menander,” but feebly 
reflect the inimitable grace and beauty which won for the 
leader of the school the title of “The tenth Muse.” Still all 
the circumstances of the time would induce us to believe, that 
the more grotesque and extravagant features of the Old 
Comedy had faded from the New, and that their place was 
supplied by delineations of character closely resembling these 
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before us, not individual but generic; not satirical but imita- 
tive; not caricatures of existing personages, but representa- 
tions of human life. From all this the obvious inference is, 
that the writer of these sketches lived at a period coincident 
with the elaboration of the New Comedy ; and Theophrastus, 
as is well known, was the contemporary of Philemon and 
Menander. 

But the hypothesis which assigns the composition of the 
“ Characters” to the era of the New Comedy is supported by 
internal evidence of another sort. Antipater, king of Mace~- 
don, died in Olymp. cxv. 3., and a war immediately broke 
out between Cassander and Polysperchon, to whom Antipater 
had intrusted the guardianship of the heir-apparent to the 
throne. Now, in the chapter Περὶ “AXafoveias, Antipater is 
spoken of as living, and reference is made to the contest be- 
tween the two others in the chapter Περὶ Λογοποιΐας. It is 
surely most probable that the writer, when illustrating the 
avidity of the newsmonger for intelligence, would introduce 
the current rumours and gossip of the day. This seems to 
fix the date of the composition of the work somewhere in the 
cxvth Olympiad, a period when Theophrastus was at the 
height of his reputation. | 

On the other hand, in support of the opinion which ascribes 
the authorship of the ‘‘ Characters” to another age, or at any 
rate to another person, but one argument of any weight has 
been brought forward. In the Preface to the ‘ Characters,” 
‘Theophrastus speaks of himself as having reached his ninety- 
ninth year, whereas Diogenes Laertius, in his biographical 
notices of the philosophers, asserts that he died at the age of 
eighty-five. Many editors have been content to rely for an 
answer to this objection upon the general vagueness of such 
statements in ancient authors, and the little reliance to be 
placed upon the numerals found in the great majority of 
MSS. Some, with Casaubon, would boldly alter the text, 
either in the Preface, or in Diogenes Laertius. To those 
who, with Ast, Hottinger, and ourselves, are convinced of the 
spuriousness of the so-called Preface, the discrepancy in the 
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this, or some other solution of the matter, will depend upon 
the value which he attaches to the arguments prefixed to 
the annotations on the controverted Preface in the present 
edition. 

Thus much with respect to the authorship and date of the 
work. There still, however, remains a question as to the 
form in which it has come down to us. Some few critics 
believe that the “ Characters” have reached us as they were 
originally written. Others look upon them as having formed 
part of a much larger work; but, of these, one party maintain 
that this larger work delineated, as indeed the Preface pro- 
mises, virtue and excellence, as well as weakness and im- 
perfection; while a second, though they hold that, from the 
very nature of the case, the writer could only have selected 
nosological specimens, yet are inclined to believe that these 
specimens must have been both more numerous, and more 
elaborately finished than the portraits which we now possess. 
Some, again, have suggested that the various traits which 
make up each character, were extracted piecemeal from the 
other ethical works of our author by different persons, and 
at different times, and thus attempt to account for and excuse 
a certain abruptness, incoherence, and want of polish, which 
the book, as a whole, is supposed to exhibit. Hottinger 
leans to the opinion that, at present, we have only portions of 
two distinct epitomes, the first formed from a larger work, 
the second an abridgment of the first, constructed for some 
particular purpose, perhaps as a sort of school-book, and con- 
sequently suppressing much, and altering a little, of the text 
of its original. 

All these are mere hypotheses. Yet they may contain 
some admixture of truth; and without adopting the theory 
which regards these graphic shetches as so many “ disjecta 
membra,” culled from the voluminous body of our author's 
works, it is not, perhaps, too fanciful to conjecture, that the 
great historian of vegetable life may have also directed his dis- 
cursive and observant genius to the more wide and diversified 
field of human life, and embodied the result of his observa- 
tions in a series of literary portraits, resembling those lively 
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French “ Physiologies,” with feeble imitations of which, in 
the shape of “ Natural Histories,” we have been of late some- 
what overwhelmed. 

But this naturally conducts us to the next point upon 
which it is necessary to speak—the nature, that is to say, of 
the “ Characters” as a literary work, and the precise place 
which should be assigned to them in the Republic of Letters. 

The ‘* Characters” of Theophrastus, then, if we except their 
acknowledged imitations, are the only productions of their 
class which a retrospect of ancient and modern literature dis- 
closes to our view. One Satyrus, indeed, who, like Theo- 
phrastus himself, was a Peripatetic, appears to have composed 
a book of a somewhat similar character. But if we may 
judge from the single specimen preserved by Athenzus, the 
work of Satyrus was of a more strictly philosophical and 
didactic nature than the “‘ Characters,” a distinction which will 
hereafter be more fully explained. The Roman Varro also 
composed a treatise, Περὶ Xapaxrypwy, with the existence 
of which we are only acquainted from the citations of the 
Grammarians. But Varro was somewhat of a pedant; nor is 
it probable that either in his genius, or in his writings, he bore 
a very close resemblance to Theophrastus. Be this as it may, 
the works of Satyrus and Varro have alike perished, and 
nothing remains behind them which can form an exception 
to the unique character of these pictures of ancient life. 
Were the Mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus yet in existence, 
they might, perhaps, furnish us with a parallel; as it is, we 
can only refer, by way of illustration, to a most lively and 
graphic Idyll of Theocritus, the “« Adoniazusez,” or “ Syra- 
cusan Women,” and to the spirit, rather than to the exact 
language, of some among the immortal dialogues of Plato. 

In order to establish the claim of the “ Characters” to be 
considered as a unique production, it is perhaps necessary to 
point out that they in no way resemble the ordinary biogra- 
phies of history. These, of course, have reference to definite 
individuals, and must of necessity exhibit personal peculiar- 
ities, which can only belong to the subject of the intended 
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generic, not individual; they represent classes, not particular 
persons; they are imaginary, not real. 

Nor, again, can they be fitly compared with the graphic 
delineations sometimes attempted by the orator. For al- 
though these may be somewhat more ideal and indefinite 
than the former, yet their object clearly distinguishes them 
from the work of Theophrastus. The orator deals with 
Virtue and Vice, and with their concrete developments, only 
in subordination to the proper purpose of his art — Persua- 
sion. Whether he paint his picture in brighter or darker 
colours, his obloquy and eulogy are alike directed to produce 
some special conviction in the mind of his auditors, and all 
that contributes to that conclusion falls within the province 
of rhetoric, and may be indifferently employed in carrying 
out his purpose. That the “Characters” have no such aim, no 
such unlimited subject-matter, and no such licence of execu- 
tion, must be obvious to any one who has once perused them. 

With the descriptive sketches of character sometimes in- 
troduced by the moral philosopher, they undoubtedly exhibit 
a nearer connection. And that they may have been sug- 
gested by the well known examples in the Nicomachean 
Ethics and Rhetoric of Aristotle, is by no means impro- 
bable. Yet the philosopher, as well as the orator, has before 
him a much wider field; he has a different design, and carries 
out that design in a different way. ‘The subject with which 
he deals is human nature in all its varieties of good and evil; 
human nature as exhibiting notable instances of the “fugienda 
petendaque,” alike, and both equally available for his pur- 
pose. His object, therefore, is purely didactic; his method 
logical ; his style grave, full, and not altogether without orna- 
ment. It certainly is not playful and careless, nor is it directed 
more or less to the exposition of a ludicrous element in every 
subject of which he treats. These palpable differences compel 
us to distinguish between the’ descriptive delineations of 
Theophrastus and those of his master, although certain com- 
mon principles may be found to pervade them; and few 
readers, I should imagine, would seriously think of classifying 
the pedantic εἰκονισμοί, or “ Descriptiones,” commended by 
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Seneca for their moral utility, with the lively and amusing 
pictures of Athenian life which this graphic volume sets 
before us. ὌΝ 

Once more, in satirical sketches of character, as, indeed, in 
all satire, the predominant, or, I should rather say, the essen- 
tial, element is invective. Satire must be directed against 
something—an opinion or a practice, an individual or a class: 
it loves to place itself in an attitude of antagonism ; its object 
is to assail, to shatter, and to overthrow. Even in its lighter 
moods, | 


“ Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque secaé res.” 


It may be of a milder character, playful like that of Horace, 
““ circum precordia ludens,” and touching upon subjects akin 
to those before us. Or it may assume a more terrible shape, 
fiery and vehement, like that of Juvenal, lashing the abomi- 
nations of an effete and corrupt civilisation, with a scourge 
which seems borrowed from the hand of an avenging Fury. 
Yet both contain an element, that of aggressive and personal 
invective, which entirely separates them from the simply 
representative types of character to be found in the following 
pages. 

It only remains for us, therefore, to examine the relation 
between the characters of Comedy, in the ancient acceptation 
of the term, and the present “ Characters,” which, upon good 
authority, we shall venture to describe as mimetic. Here we 
come in contact with a theory ably maintained by Ast, of 
which, as I believe it to be based on truth, I shall men- 
tion the leading feature. That learned writer has, with 
true German subtlety, elaborated a distinction between the 
“ Ridiculous” and what he denominates the “ Pleasing” or 
“ς“ Amusing” [das Launige], which he considers analogous to 
that subsisting in the opposite subject-matter, between the 
“« Sublime,” and the “ Exciting” or “ Pathetic,” in the wider 
sense of that word, which includes the affections of all the 
Πάθη. The two latter, in his view, find their expression in 
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works of a mimetic cast. The difference between the two 
he explains “more Germanico.” The Sublime and the Ridi- 
culous have to do with the Infinite, the Pathetic and the 
Pleasing have not. By this, 1 imagine, he means that the 
former do not circumscribe themselves within any limits; 
they belong to the province of the Ideal; their nature 18 un- 
fathomable, and their expression admits of an infinite variety. 
The Sublime, for instance, lies far beyond and above the 
Human; no man has ever mounted to its loftiest summit: 
the Ridiculous, on the contrary, lies as far below common 
life; no man has ever sounded its lowest depths. Thus the 
chained Titan of the Caucasus, the dread Portal of the 
‘‘ Inferno.” with its superscription of Despair, the warring 
Angels and the fallen Fiend of the great English poet, tower 
far above the sphere of the Real, into the infinite of the 
Ideal; and go, too, the wild and grotesque extravagances of 
Nephelococcygia, the absurditics of Pantagruel or Slawken- 
bergius, descend as far below the common level of ordinary 
life, and constitute the antagonistic pole of the imaginative 
faculty. It is then in Tragedy and Comedy that these two 
respectively find their appropriate instrument of expression. 
Both Tragedy and Comedy, therefore, are more concerned 
with the Ideal than the Real: they have their own principles 
of internal consistency; but the more boldly they free them- 
selves from the restrictions of the ordinary and usual, the 
more they transcend the low and narrow sphere of daily life, 
the more effectually do they fulfil their proper function. 
With works of a mimetic character the case is very different. 
They are not, as Ast would say, concerned with the Infinite ; 
that 1s to say, they confine themselves within certain definite 
limits of the Probable, and do not pass beyond the actual and 
ordinary course of events in this “ working-day world.” In 
short, as imitation is their essence, where the imitation is 
inaccurate, their object fails. It is true that they universally 
exhibit a comical, ludicrous element; but this element is not 
dominant as in Comedy —it is entirely subordinate, kept in 
the back-ground, so to speak, and only incidentally disclosed. 
The mimetic writer does not sketch an extravagant and un- 
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scrupulous caricature, simply for the purpose of exciting 
laughter, ridicule, or contempt. This was the office of the 
Old Comedy, and hence we have the Cleon of the “ Knights,” 
and the Socrates of the “ Clouds.” He delineates a portrait 
so truthful that it must be recognised, but still a portrait, 
the original of which shares largely in those human weak- 
nesses and foibles which cannot but provoke a smile. The 
creations of his pen bear a much closer analogy to those of 
the New than to those of the Old Comedy; they resemble 
the characters of what Charles Lamb describes as “the 
Comedy of Manners,” without their individuality and per- 
sonal accidents. 

Hence we may understand the reason why the subjects of 
mimetic portraiture are properly, as I have described them, 
nosological specimens of humanity; examples of weakness 
and imperfection, not of exalted virtue or abandoned vice. 
For it is clear that either class falls without the province of 
the mimetic artist, and would fail to excite those tranquil 
and complacent sensations of amusement which it is his aim 
to produce. High and heroic examples —worth, dignity, and 
virtue,— carry our thoughts far beyond and above the merely 
Pleasing ; they associate us with the Sublime; they edify and 
exalt, but they do not amuse us. Conversely, too, instances 
of irredeemable wickedness are foreign to the purpose of 
mimetic illustration. They contain no ludicrous element; 
they cannot interest us; they are horrible and revolting, not 
entertaining. It is the singular merit of Theophrastus that 
he has thoroughly appreciated these principles, and carefully 
observed them. Even where he has apparently trespaseed 
upon them, a little consideration of the circumstances of his 
age, and the peculiarities of the offending “ Character,” will 
exonerate him from blame. To such cases the language of 
1.4 Harpe, in defence of the great French Aristophanes, 
most accurately applies: —“ L’auteur du Glorieux a échoué 
dans l’Ingrat. Ce n’est pas que Tartuffe ne le soit, et d’une 
maniére horrible; mais les grimaces de son hypocrisie, et 
ses expressions dévotes, mélées ἃ ses enterprises amoureuses, 
donnent ἃ son role une tournure comique, qui en tempére 
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latrocité et la bassesse; et c’est le chef-d’ceuvre de I’art, de 
Vavoir rendu thé&tral.” But upon this subject the reader 
will find more particular notice in the introductory re- 
marks prefixed to the annotations on the “ Characters” them- 
selves. 

From what has now been said we may deduce, by way of 
corollary, some definite conception of the province of the mi- 
metic writer, and of the excellences at which he should aim. 
Nor will it be difficult to trace these in the sketches before 
us, and to apply the principles so obtained in determining 
the genuineness of certain disputed portions of the work. 

The first excellence then of mimetic composition is an en- 
tire and faithful adherence to Nature — to Nature, that is to 
say, not in its special and individual phases, but in the broad 
lights and shadows of its more common and catholic aspect. 
Humanity is its subject, but it is that humanity which under- 
lies the superficial varieties of locality and time. Whatever, 
for instance, belongs solely to the age of Pericles, or the city 
of Athens, does not fitly fall within the scope of the mimetic ; 
and for this plain reason, that it cannot be readily recognised 
in the nineteenth century, and in the streets of London. 
Nor, critically speaking, is this test without its practical 
value; for, by applying it, we shall often be enabled to dis- 
tinguish between the interpolations of an ambitious erudition, 
and the truthful simplicity of the original text. 

Closely allied to this excellence is a second; that, namely, 
which consists in the combination of a discriminating judgment 
in the selection of subjects, with a freedom from extravagance 
and prolixity in the method of delineating them. If the 
principles already laid down be correct, it is clear that such a 
judgment will confine itself in the choice of materials to 
characters of a class intermediate between Virtue and Vice. 
It will not weary us by didactic expositions of “faultless 
monsters that the world ne’er saw;” nor again will it excite 
disgust by an unprofitable, because revolting, exhibition of 
unmixed depravity. The Mimetic Art, for this reason, deals 
with delinquencies rather than crimes. It passes by altoge- 
ther, or but lightly touches, the stormy passions and depraved 
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affections of our nature. These are materials for the Tragic 
Muse. Neither again does it notice our more extravagant 
and preposterous eccentricities. It is for Comedy to wanton 
in their portrayal. But it carefully notes all the little weak- 
nesses and absurdities into which the best of us are occa- 
sionally betrayed; it detects the “ gaucheries,” the awkward 
blunders, the errors of manner, into which men are led by de- 
fects of temperament or education. Finally, it delights in that 
fertile source of the ridiculous, the involuntary collision be- 
tween our higher and lower natures, where the accidents in- 
cidental to humanity contrast strangely and mockingly with 
the Divinity that dwells within us, and we almost feel in the 
bitter language of the misanthrope, that we, 


‘“ Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mixed essence make 
A conflict of our elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride; 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are, what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not in each other.” 


So much for the material of the Mimetic Art, one word upon 
its method. It is clear that, in selecting and sketching in 
the necessary traits, great discrimination is required. Where 
the temptations to exaggeration are so great, the necessity 
for forbearance is more imperative. Brevity and force are 
the very soul of such portraiture. The master touch betrays 
the master hand. He is but a neophyte, or a bungler, who 
understands not in this case, ὅσῳ πλέον ἥμισυ TavTos,—how 
much more suggestive are the few graphic strokes of a great 
artist, than the elaborate efforts of the undiscriminating 
copyist, who will not spare us a wrinkle on the brow, or a hair 
in the beard of his original. ‘Ita feré,” says Ast, citing the 
language of a judicious critic, “Cl. Beckius de Interpretat. 
Vett. Script. [Lipsie, 1791-4] p. cv. not. judicavit : — ‘In 
Theophrasti characteribus et brachylogia quedam, et neg- 
ligentia orationis jubebit lectorem ita se insinuare in ejus 
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cogitandi sentiendique rationem, ut explere omnia et in com- 
munem vitam vocare possit.” Equidem brevitatem illam ac 
simplicitatem, que grate cujusdam negligentize speciem pre 
se ferat, precipuam eorum virtutem esse censeo.” 

What has been already said is perhaps a sufficient answer 
to our only remaining question, that, namely, which relates to 
the literary value of these singular relics of antiquity, and 
the desirableness of re-introducing them to the notice of clas- 
sical students at the present time. 

It has been already shown in the editor’s preface, that, 
practically speaking, the question has been answered by 
Continental scholars in one way, and by those of England 
in another. 

And yet it may be doubted whether the estimate which our 
neighbours have formed of Theophrastus, be not more just and 
judicious than our own. It certainly is from no ordinary ex- 
cellence that he has attracted such extraordinary attention. 
Had not the mine contained abundant veins of classic trea- 
sure, 80 many shafts would not have been sunk, so much 
labour would not have been expended. The little work 
which the following pages are meant to illustrate, is really 
rich in literary lore. There the vast and varied erudition of. 
Casaubon found full scope for its development ; and all the 
elaborate scholarship of Ast, and the acute philosophy of Hot- 
tinger have since been exercised in the same congenial field. 
Nor were they, at least in my humble opinion, misplaced, 
or thrown away. The writings of Theophrastus contain 
matter of great and diversified interest for the historian, the 
critical scholar, and the philosopher. If we except Aristo- 
phanes, — and Aristophanes is excepted only from the greater 
length of his extant works—no ancient author has left behind 
him a more valuable legacy of information upon all that re- 
lates to the private and personal life of the Athenian people. 
We have learnt, though tardily, to look for something more 
in history than a mere record of battles, treaties, govern- 
ments, and courts. But if we desire a lively image of the 
social and domestic life of a great nation; of their familiar 
acts and their familiar words, the language of the market- 
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place, the family circle, and the club, with all those little 
peculiarities of dress, demeanour, and living, which cannot be 
distinguished amid the broad lights and shades of historical 
painting, where shall we seek them with more prospect of 
success than in a work expressly devoted to the more delicate 
adumbrations of individual character ? | 

And so too with respect to language, considered as a sub- 
ject of critical analysis. In the sketches before us we have 
a transcript of the phraseology which the age of Pericles 
employed upon its every-day, ordinary concerns. We are 
presented with the elliptical and idiomatic expressions, the 
national peculiarities of diction, the living words themselves 
as they fell from the lips of that busy-minded people, who 
‘spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing.” Several of these words and phrases 
do not occur elsewhere, and nearly all of them throw light 
upon the obscurities of contemporary poets and historians. 
There is, moreover, another consideration which, with the 
critical scholar, will have no little weight. The text of Theo- 
phrastus is singularly imperfect. From this fertile field, 
cultivated by the labours of so many learned men, has grown 
up a luxuriant, indeed a much too luxuriant, crop of com- 
mentary and conjecture. And it forms a profitable, if not a 
pleasing, exercise of the critical faculty to examine what 
criticism has effected under such unpromising circumstances ; 
to compare the rival emendations, and weigh the conflicting 
arguments of scholars like Casaubon, Schneider, Hottinger, 
and Ast. I know no better illustration of the truthful para- 
dox, “that more may be learnt from the errors of some men 
than from the correct opinions of others,” than we find in the 
_mass of ingenious and elaborate learning which has been 
expended in improving the text, and elucidating the diffi- 
culties of the work before us. 

But Theophrastus has claims also upon the student of 
moral philosophy, if for no other reason, at least for this, 
that he was the favourite pupil of that great teacher who, 
for more than ten centuries, swayed the empire of the 
Kuropean mind. The impress of the master’s intellect 
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may be traced on every page of his scholar’s work. Fre- 
quently the very words of Aristotle recur; his ideas more 
frequently still. Indeed all the present sketches may be 
regarded as so many illustrations of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Nicomachean Ethics, that the right course of 
human conduct in all cases is to be found in a mean be- 
tween excess and defect. That principle Aristotle himself 
had partially explained and illustrated in the third and fourth 
books of his famous treatise on Morals. In so doing he de- 
fined the virtue of social intercourse to be a line of conduct 
equally remote from all extravagance of demeanour; a vir- 
tue, indeed, to which he could attach no determinate name, 
but which we, more fortunate in our circumstances, or in our 
nomenclature, may perhaps be permitted to designate ‘‘ Polite- 
ness.” ‘Theophrastus seems to have taken up the idea, and 
to have pursued its illustration with the industry and acuteness 
of the Peripatetic School. Adopting Aristotle’s standard of 
the proprieties of social life, if the anecdotes recorded of him 
be authentic (Athenzus, 1. 38.), he appears to have taken all 
possible opportunities for testing that standard by actual ob- 
servation, and he has depicted the various deviations from it 
with inimitable art, and under a keen sense of the ridiculous. 
Some attempt has been made in the present edition to retain 
the principle of Aristotle as the psychological basis of the 
entire work, and to classify the “ Characters” accordingly. 
The attempt may not be very successful, but it is at least 
original; and, even if imperfect, may serve to give a sort of 
unity to the sketches, and therefore a more precise and 
intelligible notion of them as a whole. . 

It is not, however, simply as a disciple and illustrator of 
the Stagirite that Theophrastus deserves attention from the 
moral philosopher. He has merits peculiarly his own; he 
has done what perhaps no other man has ever done in the 
same way; he has daguerreotyped the human nature of his 
age and country ; he has given us portraits, living and speak- 
ing portraits, of his contemporaries, and those contemporaries 
were the Athenians of Athens’ most brilliant days. Well, 
therefore, may we admit that he has furnished no mean mate- 
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rials to aid in building up that knowledge of “man,” which 
the poet has rightly declared to be “the proper study of man- 
kind.” For he, of all the ancient writers, has especially 
enabled us to trace the identity of our common nature amid 
the widest possible diversity of those four great modifying 
influences,—Law, Locality, Religion, and Race, 


‘Which in quaternion run, 
And mix and nourish all things.” 


It may provoke a smile in the careless reader, but it will 
surely beget graver reflections in the more thoughtful student, 
when he encounters in these sketches of the men of an extinct 
civilisation, the very traits and eccentricities which distinguish 
their successors of the nineteenth century; when he finds that 
the language of the Ecclesia, the Agora, and the Pireus is 
still the language of the popular meeting, the market-place, 
and the dockyard; when he is compelled to confess that, de- 
spite all our wisdom and enlightenment, the same absurdities, 
weaknesses, and follies are rife among us, as excited the at- 
tention of an Athenian philosopher two thousand years ago, 
and furnished subjects for his keen but discriminating satire. 
We know ten thousand things of which the ancient Greek 
had never dreamed. We can perform marvels to the account 
of which he would have listened with incredulity, if related 
of Heracles or Zeus. But has human nature, regarded simply 
as such, undergone any actual change? Is it more elevated, 
expanded, and refined in London and Paris, than it was in 
Athens or in Corinth? Is our avarice less mean, our foppery 
less foolish, our gossip less trifling, than the avarice, foppery, 
and gossip which the following pages ridicule and record ἢ 
Or are we to adopt the contrary conclusion, and to say, that 
the miser, the courtier, and the newsmonger of ‘Theophrastus 
may still be recognised among our very good friends and 
acquaintances? Are we to believe that, so far as the natural 
characteristics of the human mind are concerned, we should 
always look for the same aberrations where the same dis- 
turbing causes are at work? and are we accordingly to 
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regard mental phenomena as they were regarded by the great 
Greek historian ? — ὧς γυγνόμενα μὲν καὶ ἀεὶ ἐσόμενα, ἕως ἂν 
ἡ αὐτὴ φύσις ἀνθρώπων ἧ, μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ ἡσυχαίΐτερα καὶ τοῖς 
εἴδεσι διηλλαγμένα, ὧς ἂν ἕκασται αἱ μεταβολαὶ τῶν ξυντυχιῶν 
ἐφιστῶνται. ----- Thue. 111. 82. 

It is from a belief that the ““ Characters” of Theophrastus 
offer no mean aid in suggesting an answer to questions such 
as these, and in unfolding “ the seven-sealed volume of anti- 
quity,” that the present edition has been undertaken. And 
if this object be even partially attained, the editor will feel 
amply compensated for labour, which has been found much 
greater than the external appearance of the work might 
induce the reader to suppose. 


ΘΕΟΦΡΑΣΤΟΥ 


ΧΑΡΑΚΤΗΡΕΣ. 


ΘΕΟΦΡΑΣΤΟΣ ΠΟΛΥΚΛΕΙ. 


Ἤδη μὲν καὶ πρότερον πολλάκις ἐπιστήσας τὴν διάνοιαν 
ἐθαύμασα, ἴσως δὲ οὐδὲ παύσομαι θαυμάξων, τί γὰρ δηποτε, 
A Ἁ - 
τῆς Ἑλλάδος ὑπὸ τὸν αὐτὸν ἀέρα κειμένης, καὶ πάντων τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων ὁμοίως παιδενομένων, συμβέβηκεν ἡμῖν οὐ τὴν αὐτὴν 

A 9 
τάξιν τῶν τρόπων ἔχειν. “Eyo γὰρ, ὦ Πολύκλεις, συνθεωρήσας 
ἐκ πολλοῦ τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην φύσιν, καὶ βεβιωκὼς ἔτη ἐννενή- 
κοντα ἐννέα, ἔτι δὲ ὡμιληκὼς πολλαῖς τε καὶ παντοδαπαῖς 
’ N θ έ ἑ 3 ἤ A 4 ε 
φύσεσι, καὶ παρατεθεαμένος ἐξ ἀκριβείας πολλῆς τούς τε ἀγα- 
θοὺς τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τοὺς φαύλους, ὑπέλαβον δεῖν συγγρα- 
spat, ἃ ἑκάτεροι αὐτῶν ἐπιτηδεύουσιν ἐν τῷ βίῳ. ᾿Εκθήσω δέ 
σοι κατὰ γένος, ὅσα τε τυγχάνει γένη τρόπων τούτοις προσ- 
lA ὶ ὃ 4 fal 3 ’ : ’ Ὗ λα 5 Ν 
κείμενα, καὶ ὃν τρόπον τῇ οἰκονομίᾳ χρώνται. πολαμβανα 
ca al 
yap, ὦ Πολύκλεις, τοὺς υἱεῖς ἡμῶν βελτίους ἔσεσθαι, κατα- 
λειφθέντων αὐτοῖς ὑπομνημάτων τοιούτων, οἷς παραδείγμασι 
χρώμενοι αἱρήσονται τοῖς εὐσχημονεστάτοις συνεῖναί τε και 
ὁμιλεῖν, ὅπως μὴ καταδεέστεροι ὦσιν αὐτῶν. Τρέψομαι δὲ 
ἤδη ἐπὶ τὸν λόγον σὸν δὲ παρακολουθῆσαί τε καὶ εἰδῆσαι 
εἰ ὀρθῶς λέγω. Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ποιήσομαι τὸν λόγον ἀπὸ 
(a! Ἁ 9 lA i 3 \ Ἁ 4 θ \ 
τῶν τὴν εἰρωνείαν ἐξηλωκότων, ἀφεὶς TO προοιμιάξεσθαι καὶ 
πολλὰ περὶ τοῦ πράγματος λέγειν. Καὶ ἄρξομαι πρῶτον 
ἀπὸ τῆς εἰρωνείας καὶ ὁριοῦμαι αὐτήν" εἶθ᾽ οὕτως τὸν εἴρωνα 
διέξειμι, ποῖός τίς ἐστι, καὶ εἰς τίνα τρόπον κατενήνεκται" 
} \ » \ A θ lA σ e θ ᾽ / 
καὶ τὰ ἄλλα δὴ τῶν παθημάτων, ὥσπερ ὑπεθέμην, πειράσομαι 
κατὰ γένος φανερὰ καταστῆσαι. 


Cc 
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CAP. I. 


ΠΕΡῚ EIPONEIAS. 


Ἢ μὲν οὖν εἰρωνεία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι, ὧς τυπῳ λαβεῖν, 
, \ a / / e ON CM aif 
προσποίησις ἐπὶ χεῖρον πράξεων καὶ λόγων" ὁ δὲ εἴρων, τοιοῦτος 
‘tis, οἷος προσελθὼν τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ἐθέλειν λαλεῖν, οὐ μισεῖν" 
καὶ ἐπαινεῖν παρόντας, οἷς ἐπέθετο λάθρα" καὶ τούτοις συλλυ- 
πεῖσθαι ἡττωμένοις" καὶ συγγνώμην δὲ ἔχειν τοῖς κακῶς αὐτὸν 
λέγουσι. Kal ἐπὶ τοῖς καθ᾽ ἑαντοῦ λεγομένοις, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς 
ἀδικουμένους καὶ ἀγανακτοῦντας πράως διαλέγεσθαι. Kai τοῖς 
4 4 \ ὃ) 4 , “ 
ἐντυγχάνειν κατὰ σπουδὴν βουλομένοις προστάξαι ἐπανελθεῖν, 
καὶ προσποιήσασθαι ἄρτι παραγεγονέναι, καὶ ὀψὲ γενέσθαι 
αὐτὸν, καὶ μαλακισθῆναι. Kai πρὸς τοὺς δανειζομένους καὶ 
ἐρανίξοντας, ὧς οὐ πωλεῖ" Kal μὴ πωλῶν φήσει πωλεῖν. Kai 
3 7 , \ “a ‘ 39 N \ @ 
ἀκούσας τι, δόξει μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι, καὶ ἰδὼν, μὴ ἑωρακέναι. 
Καὶ μηδὲν, ὧν πράττει, ὁμολογῆσαι, ἀλλὰ φήσαι βουλεύε-- 
σθαι" καὶ ὁμολογήσας, μὴ μεμνῆσθαι" καὶ τὰ μὲν σκέψεσθαι 
φάσκειν, τὰ δὲ οὐκ εἰδέναι, τὰ δὲ θαυμάξειν, τὰ δὲ ἤδη ποτὲ καὶ 
αὐτὸς οὕτω διαλογίσασθαι. Kai τὸ ὅλον δεινὸς τῷ τοιούτῳ 
τρόπῳ τοῦ λόγου χρῆσθαι, ““ Οὐ πιστεύω, Οὐχ ὑπολαμβάνω, 
ἜἘκπλήττομαι" " καὶ λέγει ἑαυτὸν ἕτερον γεγονέναι" ““ Καὶ μὴν 
᾿ , f A 
ov ταῦτα πρὸς ἐμὲ διεξηήει, Ἰ]αράδοξόν μοι τὸ πρᾶγμα, "AAr@ 
Ν / ¢ Qs 2 / ἈΞ 3 / a 3 a 
τινὶ λέγε, Ὅπως δέ σοι ἀπιστήσω, ἢ ἐκείνου κατωγνῶ, ἀποροῦ- 
μαι." ----᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅρα, μὴ σὺ θᾶττον πιστεύῃς τοιαύτας φωνὰς 
καὶ πλοκὰς καὶ παλιλλογίας, οὗ χεῖρόν ἐστιν εὑρεῖν οὐδέν" τὰ 
Ἁ A 3 A N A 9 A “A 
δὴ τῶν ἠθῶν μὴ ἁπλᾶ GAN ἐπίβουλα φυλάττεσθαι μᾶλλον δεῖ, 
ἢ τοὺς ἔχει». 


CAP. I. 


ΠΕΡῚ KOAAKEIAS. — 


/ 54 ; 
Τὴν δὲ κολακείαν ὑπολάβοι ἄν τις ὁμιλίαν αἰσχρὰν εἶναι, 
le) ? = 
συμφέρουσαν δὲ τῷ κολακεύοντι" τὸν δὲ κόλακα τοιοῦτόν τινα, 
3 a) 
ὥστε dua πορευόμενον εἰπεῖν, ““᾿Ενθυμῇ, os ἀποβλέπουσιν εἰς 
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σὲ of ἄνθρωποι: τοῦτο οὐδενὶ τῶν ἐν TH πόλει γίνεται πλὴν ἢ σοί" 
ηὐδοκίμεις χθὲς ἐν τῇ στοᾷ " πλειόνων γὰρ ἢ τριάκοντα ἀνθρώπων 
καθημένων, καὶ ἐμπεσόντος λόγου, τίς εἴη βέλτιστος, ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ 
ἀρξαμένος πάντας ἐπὶ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ κατενεχθῆναι." καὶ 
ἄλλα τοιαῦτα λέγειν, καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἱματίου ἀφελεῖν κροκίδα" καὶ 
ἐάν τι πρὸς τὸ τρίχωμα τῆς κεφαλῆς ἀπὸ πνεύματος προσ- 
αχθῇ ἄχυρον, καρφολογῆσαι, καὶ ἐπυγελάσας δὲ εἰπεῖν, 
““Opas; ὅτι δυεῖν cot ἡμερῶν οὐκ ἐντετύχηκα, πολιῶν ἔσχη- 
Kas τὸν πώγωνα μεστόν" καΐπερ, εἴ τις καὶ ἄλλος, ἔχεις πρὸς 
τὰ ἔτη μέλαιναν τὴν τρίχα." Καὶ λέγοντος αὐτοῦ τι, τοὺς 
ἄλλους σιωπᾷν κελεῦσαι" καὶ ἐπαινέσαι δὲ ἀκούοντος " καὶ 
ἐπισημήνασθαι δὲ, εἰ παύσεται, ““᾿Ορθῶς. Καὶ σκώψαντι 
ψυχρῶς ἐπιγελάσαι, τό τε ἱμάτιον ὦσαι εἰς τὸ στόμα, ὡς δὴ 
οὐ δυνάμενος κατασχεῖν τὸν γέλωτα. Καὶ τοὺς ἀπαντῶντας 
ἐπιστῆναι κελεῦσαι, ἕως ἂν Αὐτὸς παρέλθῃ. Καὶ τοῖς παιδίοις 
μῆλα καὶ ἀπίους πριάμενος, εἰσενέγκας δοῦναι, ὁρῶντος αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ φιλήσας δὲ εἰπεῖν, ““ χρηστοῦ πατρὸς, νεόττια. Καὶ 
συνωνούμενος δὲ κρηπῖδας, τὸν πόδα φῆσαι εἶναι εὐρυθμότερον 
τοῦ ὑποδήματος. Καὶ πορευομένου πρός τινα τῶν φίλων, 
προδραμὼν εἰπεῖν, ὅτι ““ Πρός σε ἔρχεται" καὶ ἀναστρέψας, ὅτι 
«ς Προσήγγελκα." ᾿Αμέλει δὲ καὶ τὰ ἐκ γυναικείας ἀγορᾶς δια- 
κονήσαι δυνατὸς ἀπνευστί. Kal τῶν ἑστιωμένων πρῶτος ἔπαι- 
νέσαι τὸν οἶνον" καὶ παρακειμένῳ εἰπεῖν, ““'Ὡς μαλακῶς ἐσθί- 
eis” καὶ ἄρας τι τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης, φῆσαι, ““' Τουτὶ ἄρα 
ὡς χρηστόν gore!” Kai ἐρωτῆσαι, μὴ ῥιγοῖ; καὶ εἰ ἐπιβαλέ- 
σθαι βούλεται : καὶ ἔτι περιστεῖλαι αὐτόν" καὶ μὴν ταῦτα λέγων 
πρὸς τὸ οὖς προσπίπτων Ψψιθυρίζειν: καὶ εἰς ἐκεῖνον ἀπο- 
βλέπων τοῖς ἄλλοις λαλεῖν. Kal τοῦ παιδὸς ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ 
ἀφελόμενος τὰ προσκεφάλαια αὐτὸς ὑποστρῶσαι. Καὶ τὴν 
οἰκίαν φῆσαι εὖ ἠρχιτεκτονῆσθαι, καὶ τὸν ἀγρὸν εὖ πεφυτεῦ- 
σθαι καὶ τὴν εἰκόνα ὁμοίαν εἶναι. --- t Kal τὸ κεφάλαιον, τὸν 
κόλακα ἔστι θεάσασθαι πάντα καὶ λέγοντα καὶ πράσσοντα, οἷο 
χαριεῖσθαι ὑπολαμβάνει. 
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CAP. III. 
ΠΕΡῚ APES>KEIA®. 


Ἢ δὲ ἀρέσκειά ἐστι piv, ὧς ὅρῳ περιλαβεῖν, ἔντευξις οὐκ 
ἐπὶ τῷ βελτίστῳ ἡδονῆς παρασκευαστική" ὁ δὲ ἄρεσκος ἀμέλει 
τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος πόῤῥωθεν προσαγορεύσας, καὶ ἄνδρα κράτιστον 
εἰπὼν, καὶ θαυμάσας ἱκανῶς, ἀμφοτέραις ταῖς χερσὶ μὴ ἀφιέναι" 
καὶ μικρὸν προπέμψας καὶ ἐρωτήσας, πότε αὐτὸν ὄψεται, ἔτι 
ἐπαινῶν ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. Καὶ παρακληθεὶς δὲ πρὸς δίαιταν, 
μὴ μόνον, ᾧ πάρεστι, βούλεσθαι ἀρέσκειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ ἀντιδίκῳ, 
ἵνα κοινὸς εἶναι δοκῇ" καὶ τοὺς ξένους δὲ εἰπεῖν, ὡς δικαιότερα 
λέγουσι τῶν πολιτῶν. Καὶ κεκλημένος δὲ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον κελεῦσαι 
καλέσαι τὰ παιδία τὸν ἑστιῶντα, καὶ εἰσιόντα φῆσαι σύκου 
ὁμοιότερα εἶναι τῷ πατρί" καὶ προσωγαγόμενος φιλῆσαι, καὶ 
παρ᾽ ἑαυτὸν καθίσαι" καὶ τοῖς μὲν συμπαίζειν αὐτὸς, λέγων 
“«᾿Ασκὸς, Πέλεκυς"" τὰ δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς γαστρὸς ἐᾷν καθεύδειν ἅμα 
θλιβόμενος. . . . . . Καὶ πλειστάκις δὲ ἀποκείρασθαι, καὶ τοὺς 
ὀδόντας λευκοὺς ἔχειν, καὶ τὰ ἱμάτια δὲ χρηστὰ μεταβάλλεσθαι, 
καὶ χρίσματι ἀλείφεσθαι. Καὶ τῆς μὲν ἀγορᾶς πρὸς τὰς 
τραπέξας προσφοιτᾶν, τῶν δὲ γυμνασίων ἐν τούτοις διατρίβειν, 
οὗ ἂν ἔφηβοι γυμνάζωνται" τοῦ δὲ θεάτρου καθῆσθαι, ὅταν 7 
θέα, πλησίον τῶν στρατηγῶν. Καὶ ἀγοράξειν ἑαυτῷ μὲν μηδὲν, 
ξένοις δὲ εἰς Βυζάντιον ἐπιστάλματα, καὶ Λακωνικὰς κύνας εἰς 
Κύζικον, καὶ μέλι γμήττιον εἰς Ῥόδον" καὶ ταῦτα ποιῶν τοῖς 
ἐν τῇ πόλει διηγείσθαι. ᾿Αμέλει δὲ καὶ πίθηκον θρέψαι δεινὸς, 
καὶ τίτυρον κτήσασθαι, καὶ Σικελικὰς περιστερὰς, καὶ δορκα- 
δείους ἀστρωγώλους, καὶ Θουριακὰς τῶν στρογγύλων ληκύθους, 
καὶ βακτηρίας τῶν σκολιῶν ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος, καὶ αὐλαίαν 
ἔχουσαν Πέρσας ἐνυφασμένους, καὶ αὐλίδιον παλαιστρικὸν κόνιν 
ἔχον καὶ σφαιριστήριον" καὶ τοῦτο περιϊὼν χρᾷν ἀεὶ τοῖς φιλο- 
σόφοις, τοῖς σοφισταῖς, τοῖς ὁπλομάχοις, τοῖς ἁρμονικοῖς ἐπι- 
δείκνυσθαι" txal αὐτὸς ἐν ταῖς ἐπιδείξεσιν ὕστερον ἐπίεναι, ὥστε 
εἰπεῖν ἕτερον τῶν θεωμένων πρὸς ἕτερον, ὅτι ““ Τούτων ἐστὶν ἡ 
παλαίστρα. 
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CAP. IV. 


ITEPI ΑΔΟΛΕΣΧΙΑΣ. 


ἯἩ δὲ ἀδολεσχία ἐστὶ μὲν διήγησις λόγων μακρῶν Kal ἀπρο- 
’ . φ \ 3 ᾽ a ff 9 ἃ \ , 
βουλεύτων " ὁ δὲ ἀδολέσχης τοιοῦτός ἐστιν, οἷος, Sv μὴ γυγνώσκει, 
τούτῳ παρακαθεζόμενος πλησίον, πρῶτον μὲν τῆς ἑαυτοῦ γυναυ- 
Kos εἰπεῖν ἐγκώμιον" εἶτα, ὃ τῆς νυκτὸς εἶδεν ἐνύπνιον, τοῦτο 
ὃ , 6 ‘ 70᾽ Φ 9 45. Δ a ὃ ἤ A θ᾽ e 
ἡγήσασθαι" εἶθ᾽ ὧν εἶχεν ἐπὶ τῷ δείπνῳ ta καθ᾽ ἕκαστα 
ὃ θ A 9 AN A a) 7 e 
weEeNOciv. Eira δὴ, προχωροῦντος τοῦ πράγματος, λέγειν, ὧς 
le) ral ’ 
πολὺ πονηρότεροί εἶσιν οἱ νῦν ἄνθρωποι τῶν ἀρχαίων" καὶ ὡς 
ἄξιοι γεγόνασιν οἱ πυροὶ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ" καὶ ws πολλοὶ ἐπιδημοῦσι 
yey pol ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ ne 
t ᾿ Ν ΩΝ , 3 , Pas 4 ν 4 
ξένοι" καὶ τὴν θάλατταν ἐκ Διονυσίων πλώϊμον εἶναι" καὶ, εἰ 
/ e \ da \ 9 “a fal / 4 Ἁ φ 
ποιήσειεν 6 Ζεὺς ὕδωρ, τὰ ἐν τῇ γῇ βελτίω ἔσεσθαι" καὶ ὁ 
ἀγρὸς εἰς νέωτα γεωργήσει" καὶ ὡς χαλεπόν ἐστι τὸ ζῇν" Kal 
e 4 / / A ” ‘‘ / 
ὡς Δάμιππος μυστηρίοις μεγίστην δᾷδα ἔστησε" καὶ πόσοι 
3 »΄.οι᾽ί42 
εἰσὶ κίονες τοῦ ᾿Ωδείου, καὶ ““ Χθὲς ἤμεσα"" καὶ ““Τώ ἐστιν 
ἡμέρα σήμερον ;᾽) καὶ ws Βοηδρομιῶνος μέν ἐστι τὰ μυστήρια, 
A A 2 
Πυανεψιῶνος δὲ ᾿Απατούρια, ἸΠοσειδεῶνος δὲ τὰ Kat’ ἀγροὺς 
Διονύσια. Kai ἂν ὑπομένῃ τις αὐτὸν, μὴ ἀφίστασθαι. ἸΠαρα- 
σείσαντα δὲ χρὴ τοὺς τοιούτους τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ διαράμενον 
> [τὰ 9 ’ 7 Py 4 \ 
ἀπαλλαττεσθαι, ὅστις ἀπύρετος βούλεται εἶναι" ἔργον yap συν- 
ἀρκεῖσθαι τοῖς μήτε σχολὴν μήτε σπουδὴν διωγυγνώσκουσιν. 


CAP. V. 
ΠΕΡῚ AAATAS. 


Ἢ δὲ λαλιὰ, εἴ τις αὐτὴν ὁρίζεσθαι βούλοιτο, εἶναι dv δόξειεν 
9 lA A , e \ 7 a ἢ a , 
ἀκρασία Tov λόγου" ὁ δὲ λάλος τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος τῷ ἐντυγχά- 
νοντι εὔπεῖν, ἂν ὁτιοῦν πρὸς αὐτὸν φθέγξηται, ὅτι οὐδὲν λέγει, 

\o@ 9 δ 4 94 A 3 4 3 Ὁ“ 4 
Kal ὅτι αὐτὸς πάντα οἶδε, Kal, ἂν ἀκούῃ αὐτοῦ, μαθήσεται. Kal 
μεταξὺ δὲ ἀποκρινομένῳ, ὑποβάλλειν εἴπας, “Σὺ μὴ ἐπιλάθῃ, 
ὃ μέλλεις λέγειν." καὶ ““Εὖγε ὅτι μὲ ὑπέμνησας" καὶ ““ Τὸ 
λαλεῖν ὡς χρήσιμόν που" καὶ ““ἽὋ παρέλιπον" καὶ “Ταχύ 
ye συνῆκας τὸ πρᾶγμα" καὶ “Πάλαι σε παρετήρουν, εἰ ἐπὶ 
τὸ αὐτὸ ἐμοὶ κατενεχθήσῃ"" καὶ ἑτέρας ἀφορμὰς τοιαύτας πορί- 
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ΦΨ ἃ 3 a \ \@# 
σασθαι, ὥστε μηδὲ ἀναπνεῦσαι τὸν ἐντυγχανοντα. Καὶ ὅταν 
‘ 9 34 9 ’ \ ‘ τ 3 “4 
γε τοὺς καθ' ἕνα ἀποκναίσῃ, δεινὸς καὶ ἐπὶ τοὺς ἀθρόους καὶ 
συνεστηκόταΞ πορευθῆναι, καὶ φυγεῖν ποιῆσαι μεταξὺ χρηματί- 
. > A “A Ν N 3 \ 

Govras. Καὶ εἰς τὰ διδασκαλεῖα δὲ καὶ εἰς τὰς παλαίστρας 
εἰσιὼν, κωλύειν τοὺς παῖδας προμανθάνειν, τοσαῦτα καὶ προσ- 
λαλεῖν τοῖς παιδοτρίβαις καὶ τοῖς διδασκάλοις. Kat τοὺς 
ἀπιέναι φάσκοντας δεινὸς προπέμψαι καὶ ἀποκαταστῆσαι εἰς τὴν 
οἰκίαν. Kai πυθόμενος τὰς ἐκκλησίας ἀπαγγέλλειν" καὶ προσ- 
διηγήσασθαι δὲ καὶ τὴν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοφῶντος τοῦ Ῥήτορος ποτε 
γενομένην μάχην, καὶ τὴν τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων ἐπὶ Λυσάνδρου" καὶ 

CA ’ > ἃ 3 ’ A 4 A 
οὕς ποτε λόγους αὐτὸς εἶπεν εὐδοκιμήσας ἐν τῷ δήμῳ καὶ κατὰ 
τῶν πληθῶν γε ἅμα διηγούμενος κατηγορίαν παρεμβαλεῖν, ὥστε 
τοὺς ἀκούοντας ἤτοι ἐπιλαθέσθαι ἢ νυστάξαι ἢ μεταξὺ κατα- 
λιπόντας ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. Kal συνδικάζξων δὲ, κωλῦσαι κρῖναι" 
καὶ συνθεωρῶν, θεάσασθαι" καὶ συνδευπνῶν, φαγεῖν λέγων Ore 
χαλεπὸν τῷ λάλῳ ἐστὶ σιωπᾷν, καὶ ws ἐν ὑγρῷ ἐστιν ἡ γλῶττα, 

38 ἢ A , 209 52 a ’ , 9 

καὶ οὐκ ἂν σιωπήσειεν, οὐδ᾽ εἰ τῶν χελιδόνων δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι 
λαλίστερος. Καὶ σκωπτόμενος ὑπομεῖναι καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν αὑτοῦ 
παιδίων, ὅταν αὐτὸν ἤδη καθεύδειν βουλόμενον κελεύῃ, λέγοντα, 
“ς Ἰάππα, λαλεῖν τι ἡμῖν, ὅπως ἂν ἡμᾶς ὕπνος λάβῃ." 


CAP. VL 


ΠΕΡῚ AOTOTIOITAS. 


Ἢ δὲ λογοποιΐα ἐστὶ σύνθεσις ψευδῶν λόγων Kal πράξεων, 
ὧν βούλεται ὁ λογοποιῶν" ὁ δὲ λογοποιὸς τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος 
ὑπαντήσας τῷ φίλῳ, εὐθὺς καταβαλὼν τὸ ἦθος καὶ μειδιάσας 
ἐρωτῆσαι, ““ἸΠόθεν σύ;" καὶ “ Λέγεις τι" καὶ “Ἔχεις περὶ 
τοῦδε εἰπεῖν καινόν ;" καὶ ἐπιβαλὼν ἐρωτᾷν, ““ Μὴ λέγεταί τι 
καινότερον ;” καὶ μὴν “ἀγαθά γέ ἐστι τὰ λεγόμενα." Kat οὐκ 
ἐάσας ἀποκρίνεσθαι εἰπεῖν, “Ti λέγεις; οὐδὲν ἀκήκοας ; δοκῶ 
᾿ μοΐ σε εὐωχήσειν καινῶν λόγων." καὶ ἔστιν αὐτῷ ἢ στρατιώτης 
ἢ παῖς ᾿Αστείου τοῦ αὐλητοῦ, ἢ Λύκων ὁ ἐργολάβος, παραγε- 
γονὼς ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς μάχης, οὗ φησὶν ἀκηκοέναι" αἱ μὲν οὖν 
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.Φ 

ἀναφοραὶ τῶν λόγων τοιαῦταί εἰσιν αὐτοῦ, ὧν οὐθεὶς ἂν ἔχοι 
ἐπιλαβέσθαι, διηγεῖσθαι δὲ τούτους φάσκων λέγειν, ὧς Πολυ- 
σπέρχων Kato βασιλεὺς μάχῃ νενίκηκε, καὶ Kdcavdpos ἐζώγρη- 
ται" κἄν εἴπῃ τις αὐτῷ, “ Σὺ δὲ ταῦτα πιστεύεις ;᾽ φήσει, “τὸ 

“ A A A \ , a 
πρᾶγμα βοᾶσθαι yap ἐν τῇ πόλει, Kal τὸν λόγον ἐπεντείνειν, 
πάντα ya iv.” Καὶ ταῦ Ἵ L τῆς μά b 
yap συμφωνεῖν. αἱ ταῦτα λέγειν περὶ τῆς μάχη. κα 
πολὺν τὸν ζωμὸν γεγονέναι" εἶναι δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ σημεῖον τὰ πρόσ- 
wTa τῶν ἐν τοῖς πράγμασιν" ὁρᾷν γὰρ αὐτῶν πάντων μετα- 
Ὅ) 3. 6 \ / \ UA , 
βεβληκότα. Λέγει δ᾽ ὡς καὶ παρακήκοε παρὰ τούτοις κρυπτό- 
μενόν τινα ἐν οἰκίᾳ ἤδη πέμπτην ἡμέραν, ἥκοντα ἐκ Μακεδονία», 
bs πάντα εἶδε. καὶ ταῦτα διεξιὼν, πῶς οἴεσθε ; πιθανῶς σχετ- 
λιάξει, λόγων, ““Δυστυχὴς Κάσανδρος ὦ ταλαίπωρος ΐ ἐν- 
θυμῇ τὸ τῆς τύχης ; ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἰσχυρὸς γενόμενος "" καὶ ““ Δεῖ δὲ 

> AN QM , ἐδ ’,ὔ eo” a) δὲ aA 2 n , ὃ ὃ ’ 
αὐτὸ σὲ μόνον εἰδέναι"" πᾶσι δὲ τοῖς ἐν τῇ πόλει προσδεδράμηκε 
λέγων. ----ἰ Τῶν τοιούτων ἀνθρώπων τεθαύμακα, τί ποτε βού- 
λονται λογοποιοῦντες" οὐ γὰρ μόνον ψεύδονται, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀλυ- 
σιτελῶς ἀπαλλάττουσι" πολλάκις γὰρ αὐτῶν οἱ μὲν ἐν τοῖς 
βαλανείοις περιστάσεις ποιούμενοι, τὰ ἱμάτια ἀποβεβλήκασιν᾽" 
οἱ δ᾽ ἐν τῇ στόᾳ πεζομαχίᾳ καὶ ναυμαχίᾳ νικῶντες, ἐρήμους 

3 

δίκας ὠφλήκασιν" εἰσὶ δ᾽ of καὶ πόλεις λόγῳ κατὰ κράτος 
αἱροῦντες παρεδειπνήθησαν. Πάνυ δὲ ταλαίπωρον αὐτῶν ἐστι 
τὸ ἐπιτήδευμα" ποίᾳ γὰρ ἐν στοᾷ, ποίῳ δὲ ἐργαστηρίῳ, ποίῳ 

XN [ω] 9 fal > : 7 9 “ “” 
δὲ μέρει τῆς ἀγορᾶς οὐκ ἐνδιημερεύουσιν, ἀπαυδᾷν ποιοῦντες 

A a, 
τοὺς ἀκούοντας οὕτως, Kal καταπονοῦντες ταῖς ψευδολογίαιο 5 


CAP. VII. 
ΠΕΡῚ ΠΕΡΙΕΡΓΊΑΣ. 


Ἀμέλει περιεργία δόξειεν εἶναι προσποίησίς τις λόγων καὶ 
πράξεων μετ᾽ εὐνοίας" ὁ δὲ περίεργος τοιοῦτός TLS, οἷος ἐπωγγέλ-- 
λεσθαι ἀναστὰς ἃ μὴ δυνήσεται" καὶ ὁμολφγουμένου τοῦ πρά- 
γματος δικαίου εἶναι, ἐνστὰς ἐλεγχθῆναι. Kal πλείω δ᾽ 
ἐπαναγκάσαι τὸν παῖδα κεράσαι ἢ ὅσα δύνανται οἱ παρόντες 
>] “A \ Ἁ A > ’ 
ἐκπιεῖν. Kai διέργειν τοὺς μαχομένους, ods οὐ γυγνώσκει. Καὶ 
ἀτραποῦ ἡγήσασθαι, εἶτα μὴ δύνασθαι εὑρεῖν ποῦ πορεύεσθαι" 

ο 4 
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Kai τὸν στρατηγὸν δὲ προσελθὼν ἐρωτῆσαι, πότε μέλλει παρα- 
τάττεσθαε, καὶ τί μετὰ τὴν αὔριον παρωγγέλλει. Καὶ προσελ- 
Gav τῷ πατρὶ εἰπεῖν, ὅτε ἡ μήτηρ ἤδη καθεύδει. ἐν τῷ δωματίῳ. 
Καὶ ἀπαγορεύοντος τοῦ ἰατροῦ, ὅπως μὴ δώσει οἶνον τῷ 
μαλακιζομένῳ, φήσας βούλεσθαι διάπειραν λαμβάνειν, εὐτρε- 
πίσαε τὸν κακῶς ἔχοντα. Καὶ γυναικὸς δὲ τελευτησάση», 
ἐπυγράψαι ἐπὶ τὸ μνῆμα τοῦ τε ἀνδρὸς αὐτῆς καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς 
καὶ τῆς μητρὸς καὶ αὐτῆς THY γυναικὸς τοὔνομα, καὶ ποδαπή 
ἐστι, καὶ προσεπυγράψαι, ὅτε “Οὗτοι πάντες χρηστοὶ ἧσαν. 
Καὶ ὀμνύναι μέλλων, εἰπεῖν πρὸς τοὺς περιεστηκότας, ὅτι καὶ 
πρότερον πολλάκις ὀμώμοκα. 


CAP. VIII. 
ΠΕΡῚ AKAIPIA2. 


Ἡ μὲν οὖν ἀκαιρία ἐστὶν ἐπίτευξις καιροῦ λυποῦσα τοὺς 
éyruyyavovtas’ ὁ δὲ ἄκαιρος τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος ἀσχολουμένῳ 
προσελθὼν ἀνακοινοῦσθαι. Kati πρὸς τὴν αὐτοῦ ἐρωμένην 
κωμάζειν πυρέττουσαν. Καὶ δίκην ὡφληκότα ἐγγύης προσ- 
ελθὼν, κελεῦσαι ἀναδέξασθαι. Kai μαρτυρήσων παρεῖναι, 
τοῦ πράγματος ἤδη κεκριμένου. Kai κεκλημένος sis γάμου, 
τοῦ γυναικείου γένους κατηγορεῖν. Καὶ ἐκ μακρᾶς ὁδοῦ ἥκοντας 
ἄρτι, παρακαλεῖν εἰς περίπατον. Δεινὸς δὲ καὶ προσάγειν 
ὠνητὴν πλείω διδόντα ἤδη πεπρακότι. Kai ἀκηκούτας καὶ 
μεμαθηκότας ἀνίστασθαι ἐξ ἀρχῆς διδάσκων. Kai πρόθυμος 
δὲ ἐπιμεληθῆναι, ἃ μὴ βούλεταί tis γενέσθαι, αἰσχύνεται δὲ 
ἀπείτασθα. Kal θύοντας καὶ ἀναλίσκοντας ἥκειν τόκον 
ἀπαιτήσων. Kal μαστυγουμένου δὲ οἰκέτου, παρεστὼς διη- 
γεῖσθαι, ὅτι καὶ αὑτοῦ ποτε παῖς οὕτω πληγὰς λαβὼν ἀπήγξατο. 
Καὶ παρὼν διαίτῃ, συγκρούειν, ἀμφοτέρων βουλομένων δια- 
λύεσθαι. Καὶ ὀρχησάμενος ἅψασθαι ἑταίρου μηδέπω με- 
θύοντο“. 
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CAP. IX. 
ΠΕΡῚ ATPOIKIA®. 


Ἢ δὲ ἀγροικία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι ἀμαθία ἀσχήμων" ὁ δὲ 
ἄγροικος τοιοῦτός Tis, οἷος κυκεῶνα πιὼν εἰς ἐκκλησίαν πο- 
4 ᾿Ξ \ Ἁ 4 , 2OQOr A 4 4 4 
ρεύεσθαι" καὶ τὸ μύρον φάσκειν οὐδὲν τοῦ θύμου ἥδιον ὄξειν. 
Καὶ μείξω τοῦ ποδὸς τὰ ὑποδήματα φορεῖν. Καὶ μεγάλῃ τῇ 
φωνῇ λαλεῖν. Kal τοῖς μὲν φίλοις καὶ οἰκείοις ἀπιστεῖν, πρὸς 
δὲ τοὺς αὑτοῦ οἰκέτας ἀνακοινοῦσθαι περὶ τῶν μεγίστων" καὶ 
τοῖς παρ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐργαζομένοις μισθωτοῖς ἐν ἀγρῷ πάντα τὰ ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας διηγεῖσθαι. Kai ἀναβεβλημένος ἄνω τοῦ γόνατος 
καθιζξάνειν, ὥστε τὰ γυμνὰ αὐτοῦ φαίνεσθαι. Καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλῳ μὲν 
μηδενὶ μήτε θαυμάξειν μήτε ἐκπλήττεσθαι" ὅταν δὲ ἰδῇ ἐν ταῖς 

e a A A ἃ A / ε \ a \ ff 
ὁδοῖς βοῦν ἢ ὄνον ἢ τράγον, ἑστηκὼς θεωρεῖν. Kal προαιρῶν δέ 
τι ἐκ τοῦ ταμείου, δεινῶς φαγεῖν, καὶ ξωρότερον πιεῖν" καὶ τὴν 
\ “A A @ 94 3 7 2 > A na WF [4] 
σιτοποιὸν πειρᾶν λαθεῖν, κἀτ᾽ ἀλέσαι μετ᾽ αὐτῆς τοῖς ἔνδον πᾶσι 
Ἁ 3 “Ὁ \ / a 3 A \ @ “Ὁ e ’ 
καὶ αὐτῷ τὰ ἐπιτήδεια. Kai ἀριστῶν δὲ ἅμα τοῖς ὑποζυγίοις 
ἐμβαλεῖν τὸν χόρτον. Καὶ κόψαντος τὴν θύραν ὑπακοῦσαι 
αὐτὸς, καὶ τὸν κύνα π λεσά t ἐπιλαβό ῦ 
3 ροσκαλεσάμενος, καὶ ἐπιλαβόμενος τοῦ 
es 9 A ἐς Φ ’ Ἃ Uj νι A) > 
puyxous, εἰπεῖν, “ Οὗτος φυλάττει TO χωρίον Kai τὴν οἰκίαν Kal 
τοὺς ἔνδον. Καὶ ἀργύριον δὲ παρά τον λαβὼν ἀποδοκι- 
μάξειν, λίαν μὲν λυπρὸν εἶναι, καὶ ἕτερον ἅμα ἀλλάτ- 
τεσθαι. Καὶ εἴ τὸ ἄροτρον ἔχρησεν ἢ κόφινον ἢ δρέπανον ἢ 
θύλακον, ταῦτα τῆς νυκτὸς κατὰ ἀγρυπνίαν ἀναμιμνησκόμενος. 
Καὶ εἰς ἄστυ καταβαίνων, ἐρωτῆσαι τὸν ἀπαντῶντα, πόσου 
ἦσαν αἱ διφθέραι καὶ τὸ Tdptyos’ καὶ εἰ σήμερον νουμηνίαν 
» ν > A 532. Ψ 7 \ 29 , \ 
ἄγει" καὶ εὐπεῖν εὐθὺς, ὅτι βούλεται καταβὰς ἀποκείρασθαι" Kat 
τῆς αὐτῆς ὁδοῦ κομίσασθαι παρ᾽ ᾿Αρχίου τοὺς ταρίχους. Καὶ 
. / \ 4 Α > \ e a \ 4 
ἐν βαλανείῳ δὲ σαι. Kai eis τὰ ὑποδήματα δὲ ἥλους 
ἐγκροῦσαι. 
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CAP. X. 
. ΠΕΡῚ ΑΝΑΙΣΘΗΣΊΑΣ. 


Ἔστι δὲ ἡ ἀναισθησία, ws ὅρῳ εἰπεῖν, βραδντὴς ψυχῆο ἐν 
λόγοις καὶ πράξεσιν" ὁ δὲ ἀναίσθητος τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος λογι- 
σάμενος ταῖς ψήφοις καὶ κεφάλαιον ποιήσας ἐρωτᾷν τὸν παρα- 
καθήμενον, τί γίνεται ; Καὶ δίκην φεύγων, καὶ ταύτην εἰσιέναι 
μέλλων, ἐπιλαθόμενος εἰς ἀγρὸν πορεύεσθαι. Καὶ θεωρῶν ἐν 
τῷ θεάτρῳ, μόνος καταλείπεσθαι καθεύδων. Kal πολλὰ φαγὼν, 
καὶ ths νυκτὸς ἐπὶ θάκον ἀνιστάμενος, ὑπὸ κυνὸς τῆς τοῦ γείτο- 
νος δηχθῆναι. Καὶ λαβών καὶ ἀποθεὶς αὐτὸς, τοῦτο ζητεῖν 
καὶ μὴ δύνασθαι εὑρεῖν. Kal ἀπωγγέλλοντός τινος αὐτῷ, ὅτι 
τετελεύτηκέ τις αὐτοῦ τῶν φίλων, ἵνα παραγένηται, σκυθρωπά- 
σας καὶ δακρύσας εἰπεῖν ““Αιγαθῇ τύχῃ 1" Δεινὸς δὲ καὶ, ἀπο- 
λαμβάνων ἀργύριον ὀφειλόμενον, μάρτυρας παραλαβεῖν" καὶ, 
χειμῶνος ὄντος, μάχεσθαι τῷ παιδὶ, ὅτι σικύους οὐκ ἠγόρασε. 
Καὶ τὰ παιδία ἑαυτοῦ παλαίειν ἀνωγκάξων καὶ τροχάζξειν, eis 
κόπους ἐμβάλλειν. Καὶ ἐν ἀγρῷ αὐτοῖς φακὴν ὄψων, δὶς ἅλα. 
εἰς τὴν χύτραν ἐμβάλλων, ἄβρωτον ποιῆσαι. Kat ὕοντος τοῦ 
Διὸς εὐπεῖν “ΤῊδύ γε τῶν ἄστρων ὄξει, ὅ τι δὴ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι 
λέγουσι πίσσης. Kal λέγοντός twos, “Πόσους οἴει κατὰ τὰς 
*"Hplas πύλας ἐξενηνέχθαι νεκρούς ;” πρὸ τοῦτον εἰπεῖν, “““Οσοι 
ἐμοὶ καὶ σοὶ γένοιντο." 


CAP, ΧΙ. 
NEPI ΔΥΣΧΕΡΕΊΑΣ. 


Ν ς 3 ’ , 
Eotw ἡ δυσχέρεια ἀθεραπευσία σώματος, λύπης παρασκευ- 
a ? 

αστική" ὁ δὲ Suaxepys τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος λέπραν ἔχων Kai ἀλφὸν 
καὶ τοὺς ὄνυχας μεγάλους περιπατεῖν, καὶ φῆσαι, ταῦτα εἶναι 
αὐτῷ συγγενικὰ ἀῤῥωστήματα, καὶ τὸν πατέρα ἔχειν καὶ τὸν 

Ul \ > 4 ς » 3 4 a, e iA 
πάππον, [Kat οὐκ εἶναι padvov εἰς τὸ γένος ὑποβάλλεσθαι. 
᾿Αμέλει δὲ δεινὸς καὶ ἕλκη ἔχειν ἐν τοῖς ἀντικνημίοις, καὶ προ- 
πταίσματα ἐν τοῖς δακτύλοις, καὶ ταῦτα μὴ θεραπεῦσαι, ἀλλ᾽ 
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ἐᾶσαι θηριωθῆναι. Kal tas μασχάλας θηριώδεις καὶ daceias 
ὄχειν ἄχρις ἐπὶ πολὺ τῶν πλευρῶν" καὶ τοὺς ὀδόντας μέλανας 
καὶ ἐσθιομένους, ὥστε δυσέντευκτος εἶναι καὶ ἀηδής" καὶ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα. “Αμα δ᾽ ἀρξάμενος προσλαλεῖν ἀποῤῥίπτειν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ στόματος, καὶ ἅμα πιὼν προσερυγγάνειν" [ἀναπίπτων TE 
ἐν τοῖς στρώμασι, μετὰ τῆς γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ κοιμᾶσθαι.) Kai 
ἐλαίῳ σαπρῷ ἐν βαλανείῳ χρήσθαι. Kal [χιτωνίσκον παχὺν 
καὶ] ἱμάτιον [σφόδρα λεπτὸν καὶ] κηλίδων μεστὸν ἀναβαλό- 
μενος, εἰς ἀγορὰν ἐξελθεῖν. 


CAP. XIL 


ΠΕΡῚ AHAIA®. 


Ἔστιν ἡ ἀηδία, ὧς ὅρῳ περιλαβεῖν, ἔντευξις λύπης ποιητικὴ 
ἄνευ βλάβης" ὁ δὲ ἀηδὴς τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος ἐγείρειν ἄρτι καθεύ- 
δοντα εἰσελθὼν, ἵνα αὐτῷ λαλῇ. Καὶ ἀνάγεσθαι ἤδη μέλλοντας 
κωλύειν, καὶ προσελθὼν δεῖσθαι ἐπισχεῖν, ἕως ἂν περιπατήσῃ. 
Καὶ τὸ παιδίον τῆς τίτθης ἀφελόμενος μασσώμενος σιυτίζειν 
αὐτὸς, καὶ ὑποκορίζεσθαι ποππύξων, [καὶ πανουργότερον τοῦ 
πάππου καλῶν]. Kal ἐσθίων ἅμα διηγεῖσθαι, ὡς ἑλλέβορον 
πιὼν ἄνω καὶ κάτω καθαρθείη, καὶ ξωμοῦ τοῦ παρακειμένου ἐν 
τοῖς ὑποχωρήμασιν αὐτῷ μελαντέρα ἡ χολή. Kai ἐρωτῆσαι δὲ 
δεινὸς ἐναντίον τῶν οἰκείων, ποίᾳ ἡμέρᾳ με ἔτιικτες ; ““ [Εἰπὲ 
μάμμη, ὅτ᾽ ὦδινες καὶ ἔτικτές με, τις ἡμέρα ;" καὶ ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς 
δὲ λέγειν, ὧς ἡδύ ἐστι" καὶ ἀμφότερα οὐκ ἔχοντα οὐ ῥάδιον ἄν- 
θρωπον λαβεῖν]. 


CAP. XIII 


ΠΕΡῚ ANATZXTNTIAS. 


Ἢ δὲ ἀναισχυντία ἐστὶ μὲν, ὧς ὅρῳ λαβεῖν, καταφρόνησις 
δόξης αἰσχροῦ ἕνεκα κέρδους" ὁ δὲ ἀναίσχυντος τοιοῦτος, οἷον 
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a . 3 a Ἁ fe 9 θὰ ὃ / 6 
πρῶτον μὲν, ὃν ἀποστερεῖ, πρὸς τοῦτον ἀπελθὼν δανείζεσθαι. 
Εἶτα θύσας τοῖς θεοῖς, αὐτὸς μὲν δευπνεῖν παρ᾽ ἑτέρῳ, τὰ δὲ κρέα 
2 ἃ .λ ΄ : ΄ ee ἢ 
ἀποτιθέναι ἁλσὶ πάσας" καὶ προσκαλεσάμενος τὸν ἀκόλουθον, 
δοῦναι ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης ἄρας κρέας καὶ ἄρτον, καὶ εἰπεῖν, ἀκου- 
ἤ 4 ἐς .. le) 4 δὼ K . 9 n δὲ e 4 
όντων πάντων, ““εὐωχοῦ τιμιώτατε at ὀψωνῶν δὲ ὑπομιεμνή- 
σκειν τὸν κρεωπώλην, εἴτι χρήσιμος αὐτῷ γέγονε" καὶ ἑστηκὼς 
πρὸς τῷ σταθμῷ, μάλιστα μὲν κρέας, εἰ δὲ μὴ, ὀστοῦν εἰς τὸν 
ζυγὸν ἐμβάλλειν " καὶ ἐὰν μὲν λάβῃ, εὖ ἔχει" εἰ δὲ μὴ, ἁρπάσας 
ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης χολίκιον, ἅμα γελῶν ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. Kai 
ξένοις δὲ αὑτοῦ θέαν ἀγοράσας, μὴ δοὺς τὸ μέρος, θεωρεῖν " ἄγειν 
δὲ καὶ τοὺς υἱεῖς εἰς τὴν ὑστεραίαν καὶ τὸν παιδαγωγόν. Καὶ 
ΦΨ 4 ” ’ὔ ’ [οὶ a e “a 
ὅσα ἐωνημένος ἄξιά τις φέρει, μεταδοῦναι κελεῦσαι Kal αὑτῷ. 
Καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν ἀλλοτρίαν οἰκίαν ἐλθὼν δανείξεσθαι κριθὰς, ποτὲ δὲ 
ἄχυρα, καὶ ταῦτα χρήσαντας ἀνωγκάσαι ἀποφέρειν πρὸς αὐτόν. 
Δεινὸς δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὰ χαλκεῖα τὰ ἐν τῷ βαλανείῳ προσελθὼν, 
καὶ βάψας ἀρύταιναν, βοῶντος τοῦ βαλανέως, αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ 
καταχέασθαι, καὶ εἰπεῖν, ὅτι λέλουται, ἀπιών" κἀκεῖ, ““ Οὐδεμία 
σοι χαρι5.ἢ 


CAP, XIV. 


IIEPI BAEATPIAS. 


’ \ , \ , . \ 
OY χαλεπὸν δέ ἐστι τὴν βδελυρίαν διορίσασθαι" ἔστι γὰρ 
/ Ἁ A 
παιδιὰ ἐπιφανὴς καὶ ἐπονείδιστος. Ὃ δὲ βδελυρὸς τοιοῦτο», 
οἷος ὑπαντήσας γυναιξὶν ἐλευθέραις ἀνασυράμενος δεῖξαι τὸ 
αἰδοῖον. Kal ἐν θεάτρῳ κροτεῖν, ὅταν οἱ ἄλλοι παύωνται" καὶ 
συρίττειν ods ἡδέως θεωροῦσιν οἱ λοιποί" καὶ ὅταν σιωπήσῃ τὸ 
θέατρον, ἀνακύψας ἐρυγεῖν, ἵνα τοὺς καθημένους ποιήσῃ μετα- 
A \ 4 A 9 A A Ἁ A 
στραφῆναι. Καὶ πληθούσης τῆς ἀγορᾶς προσελθὼν πρὸς τὰ 
4 A \ A A \ 3 4 ε \ ’ ῳ 
κάρνα ἢ τὰ μῆλα ἢ τὰ ἀκρόδρυα, ἑστηκὼς τρωγηματίξεσθαι ἅμα 
τῷ πωλοῦντι προσλαλῶν. Καὶ καλέσαι δὲ τῶν παριόντων 
3 φΦ \ / ! 7 ᾽ 
ὀνομαστί τινα, ᾧ μὴ συνήθης ἐστί. Kat σπεύδοντα δέ που 
ὁρῶν, περιμεῖναι κελεῦσαι. Καὶ ἡττωμένῳ μεγάλην δίκην 
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ἀπιόντι ἀπὸ τοῦ δικαστηρίου προσελθεῖν καὶ συνησθῆναι. [Καὶ 
ὀψωνεῖν αὐτὸς, καὶ αὐλητρίδας μισθοῦσθαι, καὶ δεικνύειν δὲ 
τοῖς ἀπαντῶσι τὰ ὀψωνημένα, καὶ παρακαλεῖν ἐπὶ ταῦτα" καὶ 
διηγεῖσθαι προστὰς πρὸς «κουρεῖον ἢ μυροπώλιον, ὅτι μεθύσκε- 
σθαι μέλλει. Καὶ εἰς ὀρνιθοσκόπου τῆς μητρὸς ἐξελθούσης, 
βλασφημῆσαι. Καὶ εὐχομένων καὶ σπενδόντων ἐκβαλεῖν τὸ 
ποτήριον, καὶ γελάσαι, ὡς τεράστιόν τι πεποιηκώς. Kat 
αὐλούμενος δὲ κροτεῖν ταῖς χερσὶ μόνος τῶν ἄλλων, καὶ συντε- 
ρετίζειν, καὶ ἐπιτιμᾷν τῇ αὐλητριδι ταχὺ παυσαμένῃ. 


CAP. XV. 


ΠΕΡῚ AITONOIAS. 


Ἢ δὲ ἀπόνοιά ἐστιν ὑπομονὴ αἰσχρῶν ἔργων καὶ λόγων" ὁ δὰ 

ἀπονενοημένος τοιοῦτός Tis, οἷος ὀμόσαι ταχὺ, κακῶς ἀκοῦσαι 
A ; “4 4 

καὶ λοιδορηθῆναι δυνάμενος, τῷ ἤθει ἀγόραιός Tis καὶ ἀνασεσυρ- 

/ Ἁ / 9 N \ 9 ry ,ὕ 
μένος καὶ παντοποιός. ᾿Αμέλει δυνατὸς καὶ ὀρχεῖσθαι νήφων 

Ν , a 3 ” a σ΄ 
τὸν κόρδακα προσωπεῖον οὐκ ἔχων ἐν κωμικῷ χορῷ. Καὶ ἐν 
θαύμασι δὲ τοὺς χαλκοὺς ἐκλέγειν, καθ᾽ ἕκαστον παριών" καὶ 

’ὔ a \ , \ “ A 3 A 
μάχεσθαι τοῖς τὸ σύμβολον φέρουσι καὶ προῖκα θεωρεῖν ἀξιοῦσι. 
Δεινὸς δὲ καὶ πανδοκεῦσαι, καὶ πορνοβοσκῆσαι, καὶ τελωνῆσαι, 
καὶ μηδεμίαν αἰσχρὰν ἐργασίαν ἀποδοκιμάσαι, ἀλλὰ κηρύττειν, 
μαγειρεύειν, κυβεύειν, τὴν μητέρα μὴ τρέφειν, ἀπάγεσθαι κλο- 
πῆς, τὸ δεσμωτήριον πλείω χρόνον οἰκεῖν, ἢ τὴν αὑτοῦ οἰκίαν. 
Καὶ τούτων δ᾽ ἂν εἶναι δόξειε τῶν περιϊσταμένων τοὺς ὄχλους καὶ 

7 , ΩΣ a \ 3.6 “ 
προσκαλούντων, μεγάλῃ τῇ φωνῇ καὶ παρεῤῥωγυίᾳ διαλεγομένων 
πρὸς αὐτοὺς καὶ λοιδορουμένων " καὶ μεταξὺ οἱ μὲν προσίασιν, οἱ 
δ᾽ ἀπίασι, πρὶν ἀκοῦσαι αὐτοῦ" ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν τὴν ἀρχὴν, τοῖς δὲ 
συλλαβὴν, τοῖς δὲ μέρος τοῦ πρώγματος λέγει, οὐκ ἄλλως θεω- 
ρεῖσθαι ἀξιῶν τὴν ἀπόνοιαν αὐτοῦ, ἢ ὅταν ἦ πανήγυρις. “Ἱκανὸς 
δὲ καὶ δίκας τὰς μὲν φεύγειν, τὰς δὲ διώκειν, τὰς δὲ ἐξόμνυσθαι, 
ταῖς δὲ παρεῖναι ἔχων ἐχῖνον ἐν τῷ προκολπίῳ καὶ ὁρμαθοὺς 
γραμματιδίων ἐν ταῖς χερσίν" οὐκ ἀποδοκιμάξζων δὲ οὐδὲ ἅμα 
A 9 An 

πολλῶν ἀγοραίων στρατηγεῖν, καὶ εὐθὺς τούτοις δανείζειν, καὶ 
τῆς δραχμῆς τόκον τρία ἡμιωβόλια τῆς ἡμέρας πράττεσθαι, καὶ 
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&podeve τὰ μαγειρεῖα, τὰ ἰχθυοπωλεῖα, τὰ ταριχοπωλεῖα, Kab. 
τοὺς τόκους ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐμπολήματος εἰς τὴν γνάθον ἐκλόγειν. ---- 

Τ Ἐργώδεις δ᾽ εἰσὶ τὸ στόμα εὔλυτον ἔχοντες πρὸς λοιδορίαν, καὶ 

φθεγγόμενοι μεγάλῃ τῇ φωνῇ, ὡς συνηχεῖν αὐτοῖς τὴν ἀγορὰν καὶ 

τὰ ἐργαστήρια. 


CAP. XVI. 
ΠΕΡῚ AAAZONEIAS. 


᾿Αμέλει δὲ ἡ ἀλαζονεία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι προσδοκία τις ἀγαθῶν 
οὐκ ὄντων" ὁ δὲ ἀλαζὼν τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος ἐν τῷ διαζεύγματι 
ἑστηκὼς διηγεῖσθαι ξένοις, ὧς πολλὰ χρήματα αὐτῷ ἐστιν ἐν 
τῇ θαλάττῃ καὶ περὶ τῆς ἐργασίας τῆς δανειστικῆς διεξιέναι, 
ἡλίκη, καὶ αὐτὸς ὅσα εἴληφε [καὶ ἀπολώλεκε" καὶ ἅμα ταῦτα 
πλεθρίξων πέμπειν τὸ παιδάριον εἰς τὴν τράπεζαν, δραχμῆς 
αὐτῷ κειμένης.) Καὶ συνοδοιπόρονυ δὲ ἀπολαύσας, ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ 
λόγειν, ὧς μετ᾽ Εὐάνδρου ἐστρατεύσατο, [καὶ ὡς αὐτῷ εἶχε"] 
καὶ ὅσα λυιθοκόλλητα ποτήρια ἐκόμισε" καὶ περὶ τῶν τεχνι- 
τῶν τῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ, ὅτι βελτίους εἰσὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ Εὐρώπῃ 
ἀμφισβητῆσαι, [καὶ ταῦτα ψηφῆσαι, οὐδαμοῦ ἐκ THs πόλεως 
ἀποδεδημηκώ»ς.} Καὶ γράμματα δὲ εἰπεῖν ὧς πάρεστι παρὰ Av- 
τιπάτρου, τὸ τρίτον ἤδη λέγοντα παρωγενέσθαι αὐτὸν εἰς Μακε- 
δονίαν. Kal διδομένης αὑτῷ ἐξαγωγῆς ξύλων ἀτελοῦς, εἰπεῖν, ὅτι 
ἀπείρηται, ὅπως μηδ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς συκοφαντηθῇ " [““ περαιτέρω φιλο- 
σοφεῖν προσῆκε Μακεδόσι." Καὶ ἐν τῇ σιτοδείᾳ δὲ ὡς πλείω ἢ 
πέντε τάλαντα γένοιτο αὑτῷ τὰ ἀναλώματα, διδόντι τοῖς ἀπόροις 
τῶν πολυτῶν" [ἀνανεύειν γὰρ οὐ δύνασθαι") καὶ ἀγνώστων δὲ 
παρακαθημένων, κελεῦσαι θεῖναι τὰς ψήφους [eva αὐτῶν,] καὶ 
ποσοῦν αὐτὰς καθ᾽ ἑξακοσίους κατὰ μίαν προστιθεὶς πιθανῶς 
ἑκάστοις τούτων ὀνόματα, καὶ ποιῆσαι δέκα τάλαντα " καὶ 
τοῦτο φῆσαι εἰσενηνοχέναι εἰς ἐράνους αὐτῶν, καὶ τὰς τριηραρ- 
χίας εἰπεῖν ὅτι οὐ τίθησιν, οὐδὲ τὰς λειτουργίας ὅσας λέλει- 
τούργηκε. Kal προσελθὼν δὲ τοῖς ἵππους τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς πωλοῦσι, 
προσποιήσασθαι ὠνητιᾷν " καὶ εἰς τὰς κλίνας ἐλθὼν, ἱματισμὸν 
ζητῆσαι εἰς δύο τάλαντα, καὶ τῷ παιδὶ μάχεσθαι, ὅτι τὸ χρυ- 
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σίον οὐκ ἔχων αὐτῷ ἀκολουθεῖ. Καὶ ἐν μισθωτῇ οἰκίᾳ οἰκῶν © 
φῆσαι ταύτην εἶναι τὴν πατρῴαν πρὸς τὸν μὴ εἰδότα, καὶ ὅτι 
μέλλει πωλεῖν αὐτὴν, διὰ τὸ ἐλάττω εἶναι αὐτῷ πρὸς τὰς ξενο- 
δοχίας. * * * * καὶ ὅτι ψυχρὸν ὕδωρ ἐστὶ παρ᾽ αὐτῷ 
λακκαῖον, καὶ ὧς κῆπος λάχανα πολλὰ ἔχων καὶ ἁπαλὰ, [καὶ 
μάγειρος εὖ τὸ ὄψον σκευάξων" καὶ ὅτι ἡ οἰκία αὐτοῦ παν- 
δοκεῖόν ἐστι" μεστὴ yap ἐστί καὶ τοὺς φίλους αὐτοῦ εἶναι 
τὸν τετρημένον πίθον: εὖ ποιῶν γὰρ αὐτοὺς οὐ δύνασθαι 
ἐμπλῆσαι. Kat ξενίζων δὲ δεῖξαι τὸν παράσιτον αὑτοῦ ποῖός 
tus, [ἐστι τῷ συνδειπνοῦντι] καὶ παρακαλεῖν δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ ποτη- 
piov ὅτι, “« Τέρψον τοὺς παρόντας," [ὅτι τὸ τέρψον τοὺς παρόν- 
Tas παρεσκεύασται, καὶ ὅτι αὐτὴν, ἐὰν κελεύσωσιν, ὁ παῖς 
μέτεισι παρὰ τοῦ πορνοβοσκοῦ ἤδη, πῶς (ὅπως Ὁ) ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς 
αὐλώμεθα καὶ εὐφραινώμεθα. 


CAP. ΧΥ͂Π. 
IIEPI TIIEPH®ANIAS. 


Ἔστι δὲ ὑπερηφανία καταφρόνησίς tis πλὴν αὑτοῦ τῶν 
ἄλλων" ὁ δὲ ὑπερήφανος τοϊόσδε TiS, οἷος τῷ σπεύδοντι, ἀπὸ 
δείπνου ἐντεύξεσθαι φάσκειν ἐν τῷ περιπατεῖν" καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
ὁδοῖς τὰς διαίτας κρίνειν. [Καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐπιτρέψασι καὶ χειρο- 
τονουμένοις ἐξόμνυσθαι τὰς ἀρχὰς, οὐ φάσκων σχολάζειν]. Kar 
εὖ ποιήσας μεμνῆσθαι. Καὶ προσελθεῖν πρότερος οὐδενὶ θελῆσαι. 
Καὶ τοὺς πωλοῦντάς τι καὶ μεμισθωμένους δεινὸς κελεῦσαι ἥκειν 
πρὸς αὐτὸν ἅμ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ. Καὶ ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς πορευόμενος μὴ 
λαλεῖν τοῖς ἐντυγχάνουσι, κάτω Kexupws. Ὅταν δὲ αὐτῷ δόξῃ 
ἐστιᾶν τοὺς φίλοῦς, αὐτὸς μὴ συνδειπνεῖν, ἀλλὰ τῶν ὑφ᾽ 
avrov τινι συντάξαι αὐτῶν ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. Καὶ προαποστέλλειν 
δὲ, ἐπὰν πορεύηται, τὸν ἐροῦντα, ὅτε προσέρχεται. Καὶ οὔτε 
ἐπ᾽ ἀλειφόμενον αὐτὸν [οὔτε λουόμενον], οὔτε ἐσθίοντα ἐᾶσαι 
ἂν εἰσελθεῖν. ᾿Αμέλει δὲ καὶ λογιζόμενος πρός τινα, τῷ παιδὲ 
συντάξαι τὰς ψήφους διαθεῖν, καὶ κεφάλαιον ποιήσαντι γράψιαι 
αὐτῷ εἰς λόγον. Καὶ μὴν ἐπιστέλλων μὴ γράψαι, ὅτι ““ Xapi- 
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Cow ἄν pot,” ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ““ Βούλομαι γενέσθαι" καὶ “ Ἀπέσταλκα 
πρός σε ληψόμενος "᾽ καὶ “"Omws ἄλλως μὴ ἔσται," καὶ 
“ Τὴν ταχίστην." 


CAP. XVIIL . 


ΠΕΡῚ MIKPO®IAOTIMIA2. 


Ἢ δὲ μικροφιλοτιμία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι ὄρεξις τιμῆς ἀνελεύθεροΞ" 
ὁ δὲ μικροφιλότιμος τοιοῦτός Tis, οἷος σπουδάσαι, ἐπὶ δεῖπνον 
κληθεὶς, παρ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν καλέσαντα κατακείμενος δειπνήσαι- 
Καὶ τὸν υἱὸν ἀποκεῖραι ἀπωγωγὼν εἰς Δελφούς. Kal ἐἔπιμε- 
ληθῆναι δὲ, ὅπως αὐτῷ ὁ ἀκόλουθος Αἰθίοψ' ἔσται. Kai ἀπο- 
διδοὺς μνᾶν ἀργυρίου, καινὸν ποιῆσαι ἀποδοῦναι. [Καὶ κολοιᾷ 
δὲ ἔνδον τρεφομένῳ δεινὸς κλιμάκιον πρίασθαι, καὶ ἀσπίδιον 

[οὶ A A ΝΥ A “" U .« δ. ὃ 4 
χαλκοῦν ποιῆσαι, ὃ ἔχων ἐπὶ TOU κλιμακίου ὃ κολοιὸς πηδῆσε- 
N “ rd \ “ / 3 Ἁ A > / 

ται. Kai βοῦν θύσας, τὸ προμετωπίδιον ἀπαντικρὺ THs εἰσόδου 
προσπατταλεῦσαι, στέμμασι μεγάλοις περιδήσας, ὅπως οἱ εἰσ- 
lovtes ἴδωσιν, ὅτι βοῦν ἔθυσε. Kai πομπεύσας δὲ μετὰ τῶν 
e 4 \ Ν Ν / 3 fe) an 3 “ 
ἱππέων, τὰ μὲν ἄλλα πάντα ἀποδοῦναι τῷ παιδὶ ἀπενεγκεῖν 
οἴκαδε, ἀναβαλλόμενος δὲ θοιμάτιον [ἐν τοῖς μύωψιε) ἐς τὴν 
ἀγορὰν περιπατεῖν. Καὶ xuvapiov δὲ τελευτήσαντος, αὐτῷ 
μνῆμα καὶ στηλίδιον ποιήσας ἐπιγράψαι" Κλάδος Μελιταῖος-." 
Καὶ ἀναθεὶς δακτύλιον χαλκοῦν ἐν τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιείῳ, τοῦτον 
ἐκτρίβειν στεφανῶν, καὶ ἀλείφων ὁσημέραι. ᾿Αμέλει δὲ καὶ 
συνδιοικήσασθαι τὰ παρὰ τῶν πρυτάνεων, ὅπως ἀπαγγειλῃ 
τῷ δήμῳ τὰ ἱερά" καὶ λαμπρὸν ἱμά ὶ 
ὦ δήμῳ τὰ ἱερά" καὶ παρεσκενασμένος λαμπρὸν ἱμάτιον κα 
ἐστεφανωμένος παρελθὼν εἰπεῖν, ““Ἶ, ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἐθύομεν 
οἱ πρυτάνεις τὰ ἱερὰ τῇ μητρὶ τῶν θεῶν ἄξια καὶ καλὰ, 
καὶ ὑμεῖς δέχεσθε τὰ ἀγαθά." καὶ ταῦτα ἀπωγγείλας, ἀπιὼν 
διηγήσασθαι οἴκαδε τῇ ἑαυτοῦ γυναικὶ, ὡς καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν 
εὐημερεῖ. 
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CAP. XIX. 
ΠΕΡῚ ΟΨΙΜΑΘΙΑΣ. 


Ἢ δὲ ὀψιμαθία φιλοπονία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι ὑπὲρ τὴν ἡλικίαν" 
« δὲ 3 \ a ἢ t «ἢ θ 4 e , 4 
ὁ δὲ ὀψιμαθὴς τοιοῦτός τιϑ, οἷος ῥήσεις μανθάνειν ἑξήκοντα ἔτη 

\ Ἁ 4 ΝΜ Α 4 4 

γεγονὼς, Kat ταύτας ἄγων παρὰ πότον, ἐπιλανθάνεσθαι. Kat 
παρὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ μανθάνειν τὸ ἐπὶ δόρυ, καὶ ἐπὶ ἀσπίδα, καὶ ἐπὶ 
οὐράν. [Καὶ εἰς ἡρῶα συμβάλλεσθαι, καὶ τοῖς μειρακίοις λαμ- 
πάδα τρέχειν. ᾿Α μέλει δὲ, κἄν που κληθῇ εἰς Ἡρακλεῖον, ῥίψας τὸ 
ἱμάτιον, τὸν βοῦν αἱρεῖσθαι, ἵνα τραχηλίσῃ.ς Kal προσανατρί- 
βεσθαι εἰσιὼν εἰς τὰς παλαίστρας. ΚΚαὶ ἐν τοῖς θαύμασι τρία 
ἢ τέτταρα πληρώματα ὑπομένειν, τὰ ἄσματα ἐκμανθάνων. Καὶ 
τελούμενος τῷ Σαβαξίῳ, σπεῦσαι ὅπως καλλιστεύσει παρὰ 
τῷ ἱερεῖ. καὶ ἐρῶν ἱέρας κριοὺς προσβάλλειν ταῖς θύραις, καὶ 
πληγὰς εἰληφὼς ὑπ᾽ ἀντεραστοῦ, δικάζεσθαι. Kab εἰς ἀγρὸν 

ed 3 ΄ Ψ A 3 ’ 
ἐφ᾽ ἵππον ἀλλοτρίου κατοχούμενος, ἅμα μελετᾷν ἀσπάξεσθαι, 

\ \ \ \ 4 \ [2 a 
καὶ πεσὼν τὴν κεφαλὴν καταισχύναι. [Kai ἕνδεκα dais 
συνάγειν τοὺς μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ συναύξοντας.1] Καὶ μακρὸν ἀνδρι- 
dvta παίειν" καὶ πρὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ ἀκόλουθον διατοξεύεσθαι, 
καὶ διακοντίζεσθαι, [τῷ τῶν παιδῶν tad @,| καὶ ἅ 

» [τῷ αγωγῷ, μα 

μανθάνειν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὡς ἂν καὶ ἐκείνον ἐπισταμένους Καὶ 
παλαίων δ᾽ ἐν τῷ βαλανείῳ πυκνὰ τὴν ἕδραν στρέφειν, [ ὅπως 
πεπαιδεῦσθαι δοκῇ. Καὶ ὅταν ὧσι γυναῖκες, μελετᾷν ὀρχεῖσθαι, 
αὐτὸς αὑτῷ τερετίζων.] 


CAP. XX. 
ΠΕΡῚ AT@AAETAZ2. 


Ἢ δὲ αὐθάδειά ἐστιν ἀπήνεια ὁμιλίας f ἐν λόγοις" 6 δὲ αὐθά- 
δης τοιοῦτός Tis οἷος ἐρωτηθεὶς, “ “O δεῖνα ποῦ ἔστιν :" εἰπεῖν, 
4 4 \ 4 99 \ \ \ 9 
“Tlodypard μοι μὴ πάρεχε." Kat προσαγορευθεὶς, μὴ ἀντι- 
προσειπεῖν. Καὶ πωλῶν τι, μὴ λέγειν τοῖς ὠνουμένοις, πόσου 
ἂν ἀποδοῖτο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐρωτᾷν, τί εὑρίσκει; Καὶ τοῖς τιμῶσι καὶ 
3 \ 4 > ad Ψ 3 ὰἂ ’ ὃ ὃ 
πέμπουσιν εἰς τὰς ἑορτὰς εἰπεῖν, ὅτι οὐκ ἂν γεύοιτο διδομένων. 
D 
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Καὶ οὐκ ἔχειν συγγνώμην οὔτε τῷ ἀπώσαντι αὐτὸν ἀκουσίως, 
οὔτε τῷ ὥσαντι, οὔτε τῷ ἐμβάντι. Καὶ φίλῳ δὲ ἔρανον κελεύ- 
σαντι εἰσενεγκεῖν εἰπὼν, ὅτι οὐκ ἂν δοίη, ὕστερον ἥκειν φέρων, 
καὶ λέγειν, ὅτε ἀπόλλυσι καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ἀργύριον. Καὶ προσ- 
πταίσας ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ, δεινὸς καταράσασθαι τῷ λίθῳ Καὶ ἀνα- 
μεῖναι οὐκ ἂν ὑπομεῖναι πολὺν χρόνον οὐθένα. Kal οὔτε σαι, 
οὔτε ῥῆσιν εἰπεῖν, οὔτε ὀρχήσασθαι ἂν ἐθελῆσαι. Δεινὸν δὲ 
καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς μὴ ἐπεύχεσθαι. 


CAP. XXL 


ΠΕΡῚ ΜΕΜΨΙΜΟΙΡΙΑΣ. 


Ἔστι δὲ ἡ μεμψιμοιρία ἐπιτίμησις παρὰ τὸ προσῆκον δεδο- 
μένη" ὁ δὲ μεμψίμοιρος τοῖοςδέ τις, olos, ἀποστείλαντος μερίδα 
τοῦ φίλου, εἰπεῖν πρὸς τὸν φέροντα, ““᾿Εφθόνησάς μοι τοῦ 
ζωμοῦ καὶ τοῦ οἰναρίου, οὐκ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον καλέσας." Καὶ ὑπὸ 
τῆς ἑταίρας καταφιλούμενος εἰπεῖν, ““Θαυμάξω, εἰ ἀπὸ ψυχῆ» 
με φιλεῖς." Καὶ τῷ Adi ἀγανακτεῖν, οὐ διότι [οὐχ] ὕει, ἀλλὰ 
διότι ὕστερον. Καὶ εὑρὼν tre καὶ τύχῃ ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ βαλάντιον, 
δὐπεῖν, ““ ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐ θησαυρὸν εὕρηκα οὐδέποτε." Καὶ πριάμενος 
ἀνδράποδον ἄξιον, καὶ πολλὰ δεηθεὶς τοῦ πωλοῦντος, ““Θαυ- 
μάξω," ἐϊπεῖν, “ εἴ τι ὑγιὲς οὕτω ἄξιον ἐώνημαι." Kak πρὸς τὸν 
εὐωγγελιζόμενον, ὅτι ““ Υἱός σοι γέγονεν. εἰπεῖν, ὅτι, “᾿Αν προσ- 
Ons, καὶ τῆς οὐσίας τὸ ἥμισυ ἄπεστιν, ἀληθῆ ἐρεῖς." Kai δίκην 
νικήσα5, καὶ λαβὼν πάσας τὰς ψήφους, ἐγκαλεῖν τῷ γρά- 
ψαντι τὸν λόγον, ὧς πολλὰ παραλελοιπότι τῶν δικαίων. Καὶ 
ἐράνον εἰσενεχθέντος παρὰ τῶν φίλων, καὶ φήσαντός Tivos, 
“« “Ἱλαρὸς ἔστω." ““ Καὶ πῶς ;" εἰπεῖν, ““ ὅτε δεῖ τὸ ἀργύριον. 
ἀποδοῦναι ἑκάστῳ, καὶ χωρὶς τούτων χάριν ὀφείλειν, ὧς εὐηργε- 
τημένον. 
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CAP. XXII. 


ΠΕΡῚ ΑΠΙΣΤΊΑΣ. 


Ἔστιν ἀμέλει ἀπιστία ὑπόληψίς τις ἀδικίας κατὰ πάντων" 
e \ ow a ἢ 3 Ἁ ! 3 , 
ὁ δὲ ἄπιστος τοιοῦτός TLS, οἷος ἀποστείλας τὸν Traida ὀψωνή- 
σοντα, ἕτερον παῖδα πέμπειν πευσόμενον, πόσου ἐπρίατο. Kal 
φέρων αὐτὸς τὸ ἀργύριον, κατὰ στάδιον [καθίζων] ἀριθμεῖν. 
Καὶ τὴν γυναῖκα τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἐρωτᾷν κατακείμενος, εἰ κέκλεικε 
\ Ἁ 9 4 Ἁ 4 > @ Ἁ 
τὴν κιβωτὸν, καὶ εἰ σεσήμανται τὸ Ἰκοιλιούχιον, καὶ εἰ ὁ μοχλὸς 
εἰς τὴν θύραν τὴν αὐλείαν ἐμβέβληται" καὶ ἐὰν ἐκείνη φῇ. μηδὲν- 
ἧττον αὐτὸς ἀναστὰς γυμνὸς ἐκ τῶν στρωμάτων καὶ ἀννπόδητος, 
\ 4 [vA “Ὁ 7 \ 4 \ 
τὸν λύχνον ἅψας, ταῦτα πάντα περιδραμὼν ἐπισκέψασθαι, καὶ 
οὕτω μόλις ὕπνον τυγχάνειν. Καὶ τοὺς ὅρους δὲ ἐπισκοπεῖσθαι 
φ ὲ 9 e 3 ’ A Ἁ 3 ff 
ὁσημέραι, εἰ Sapévovow οἱ αὐτοί. Kai τοὺς odeirovras 
αὐτῷ ἀργύριον μετὰ μαρτύρων ἀπαιτεῖν τοὺς τόκους, ὅπως μὴ 
, , . νο»ὕὔ͵ Ν a ‘ 
δύνωνται ἔξαρνοι γενέσθαι. Kat τὸ ἱμάτιον δὲ ἐκδοῦναι δεινὸ", 
οὐχ ὃς βέλτιστα ἐργάζεται, ἀλλ᾽; οὗ ἂν ἡ ἄξιος ἐγγυητής. Καὶ 
ὅταν ἥκῃ τις αἰτησόμενος ἐκπώματα, μάλιστα μὲν μὴ δοῦ- 
3 A -“ 
var [ἂν δ᾽ ἄρα τις οἰκεῖος ἦ καὶ ἀνωγκαῖος, μόνον ἐπυρώσας 
καὶ στήσας καὶ σχεδὸν ἐγγνητὴν λαβῶν, χρῆσαι.] Καὶ τὸν 
παίδα δὲ ἀκολουθοῦντα κελεύειν αὑτοῦ ὄπισθεν μὴ βαδίζειν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπροσθεν, ἵνα φυλάττηται αὐτὸν, μὴ ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ ἀποδράσῃ. 
Καὶ τοῖς εἰληφόσι τι παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ λέγουσι" “ Idcov,” 
εἰπεῖν, “Κατάθου" οὐ γὰρ σχολάζω πέμπειν," [““ Μηδὲν πραγ- 
’ ‘ »" \ a \ / ’ 2) 
ματεύον" ἔγω yap, Kav σὺ σχολάση»ς,; συνακολουθήσω.ἢ] 


CAP. XXIII. 
ΠΕΡῚ KAKOAOTTAS. 


Ἔστι δὲ ἡ κακολογία ἀγὼν τῆς ψυχῆς εἰς TO χεῖρον ἐν λόγοις " 

ὁ δὲ κακολόγος τοῖοσδέ τις, οἷος ἐρωτηθεὶς, ““Ὃ δεῖνα τί ἐστι ;"» 

καθάπερ οἱ γενεαλογοῦντες, πρῶτον ἀπὸ τοῦ γένους αὐτοῦ 

ἄρξασθαι. [ἔστι δὲ ἡ γενεαλογία ἥδε"] ““Ο μὲν πατὴρ ἐξ ἀρχῆς 

Σωσίας ἐκαλεῖτο" ἐγένετο δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς στρατιώταις Swoiatpatos, 
D2 
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ἔπειτα δὲ εἰς τοὺς δημότας ἐνεγράφη" ἡ μέν τοι μήτηρ εὐγενὴς 
Θράᾷττα ἐστί" [καλεῖται γοῦν ἡ ψυχὴ Kpwoxdpaxa’| τὰ δὲ 
τοιαῦτα φασὶν ἐν τῇ πατρίδι εὐγενεῖς εἶναι" αὐτὸς δὲ οὗτος, ὡς 
ἐκ τοιούτων γεγονὼς, κακὸς καὶ μαστυγίας." [Καὶ κακῶς δὲ 
’ 3 a ec? δ ὃ , \ 4 to e \ 2 4 
. πρὸς τινὰ εἰπεῖν, “’Eyw δήπου τὰς τοιαύτας οἶδα, ὑπὲρ ὧν σὺ 
πλανᾷς πρὸς ἐμέ" καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις διεξιὼν φησὶν, ““ Αὗται αἱ 
γυναῖκες ἐκ τῆς ὁδοῦ τοὺς παριόντας συναρπάζουσι" [Kal οἰκία 
3 \ A > A > - “ 4 ἢ , 
Tis αὐτὴ τὰ σκέλη ἠρεῖσθαι" οὐ μὲν οἷον ληρόν ἐστι τὸ λεγόμε- 
νον, GAN ὥσπερ αἱ γυναῖκες ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς συνέχονται" καὶ τὸ 
ὅλον ἀνδρόλαλοι τινες καὶ αὗται τὴν θύραν τὴν αὐλείαν ὑπα- 
κούουσι. Μέλει δὲ] καὶ κακῶς ἑτέρων λεγόντων συνεπιλαμ- 
βάνεσθαι καὶ αὐτὸς εἰπὼν, ““ Ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦτον τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
4 \ A > 4 9 A A ’ 
πλέον πάντων μεμίσηκα" καὶ γὰρ εἰδεχθής τις ἀπὸ τοῦ προσώ- 
που ἐστί; ἡ δὲ πονηρίαϊ, οὐδὲν ὅμοιον" σημεῖον δέ" τῇ γὰρ 
ἑαυτοῦ γυναικὶ [τάλαντα εἰσενεγκαμένῃ προῖκα] τρεῖς χαλ- 
κοὺς εἰς ὄψον δίδωσι, καὶ [ἐξ ἧς παιδίον αὐτῷ γεννᾷ] τῷ 
ψυχρῷ λούεσθαι ἀναγκάζει τῇ τοῦ ἸΠοσειδῶνος ἡμέρᾳ. Kat 
συγκαθήμενος δεινὸς περὶ τοῦ ἀναστάντος εἰπεῖν" [ καὶ ἀρχήν 
γε εἰληφότος μὴ ἀπέχεσθαι μηδὲ τοῦ τοὺς οἰκείους ἑαυτοῦ 
λοιδορεῖσθαι"] καὶ δὴ καὶ περὶ τῶν τετελευτηκότων κακῶς 
Aeyew, [ἀποκαλῶν παῤῥησίαν καὶ δημοκρατίαν καὶ ἐλευθερίαν, 
καὶ τῶν ἐν τῷ βίῳ ἥδιστα τοῦτο ποιῶν. Οὕτως ὁ τῆς κακολο- 
γίας ἐρεθισμὸς μανικοὺς καὶ ἐξεστηκότας ἀνθρώπους τοῖς ἤθεσι 
Toes. | 


CAP. XXIV. 
ΠΕΡῚ AETAIAS. 


Ἀμέλει δὲ ἡ δειλία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι ὕπειξίς τις ψυχῆς ἔμφο- 
Bos: ὁ δὲ δειλὸς τοιοῦτός τις, οἷον πλέων τὰς ἄκρας φάσκειν 
ἡμιολίας εἶναι" καὶ κλυδωνίου γενομένου, ἐρωτᾷν, εἴ Tis μὴ 
μεμύηται τῶν πλεόντων: καὶ τοῦ κυβερνήτου ἀνακόπτοντος 
πυνθάνεσθαι, εἰ μεσοπορεῖ, καὶ τί αὐτῷ δοκεῖ τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ ; καὶ 
πρὸς τὸν παρακαθήμενον λέγειν, ὅτι φοβεῖται ἀπὸ ἐνυπνίου 
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τινός" καὶ ἐκδὺς διδόναι τῷ παιδὶ τὸν χιτωνίσκον" καὶ δεῖσθαι 
Ν \ a 4 3 ἢ Α 4 δὲ ~ 
πρὸς τὴν γῆν προσάγειν αὐτόν. Kal στρατευόμενος δὲ πεζῇ, 
ἐκβοηθοῦντας) προσκαλεῖν πρὸς ἑαυτὸν, [κελεύων] στάντας 
A eo Ae N “ e 5 le) , rf 
πρῶτον περιϊδεῖν " Kal λέγειν, ὧς ἔργον διαγνῶναί ἐστι, ToTEpo 
εἰσιν οἱ πολέμιοι" καὶ ἀκούων κραυγῆς καὶ ὁρῶν πίπτοντας, 
a A A 
εἰπεῖν πρὸς τοὺς παρεστηκότας, ὅτι THY σπάθην λαβεῖν ὕπο 
σπουδῆς ἐπελάθετο" καὶ τρέχειν ἐπὶ τὴν σκηνὴν, τὸν παῖδα 
ἐκπέμψας καὶ κελεύσας προσκοπεῖσθαι, ποῦ εἰσιν οἱ πολέμιοι" 
καὶ ἀποκρύψας αὐτὴν ὑπὸ τὸ προσκεφάλαιον, εἶτα διατρίβειν 
πολὺν χρόνον [ws ζητῶν Καὶ ἐν τῇ σκηνῇ ὁρῶν τραυματίαν 
A , aA / fa) 9¢ A ’ 
τινὰ προσφερόμενον τῶν φίλων, προσδραμεῖν καὶ θαῤῥεῖν κελεύ- 
σας, [ὑπολαβὼν φέρειν"] καὶ τοῦτον θεραπεύειν καὶ περι- 
omoyyitew* καὶ [παρακαθήμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ ἕλκους Tas] μυίας 
σοβεῖν, καὶ πᾶν μᾶλλον ἢ μάχεσθαι τοῖς πολεμίοις" καὶ τοῦ 
σαλπιστοῦ δὲ τὸ πολεμικὸν σημήναντος, καθήμενος ἐν τῇ σκηνῇ 
9 “A ᾿ ςςὟ 9 4 4 9 9/7 Ἁ A [4 
[εἰπεῖν " ““Ἄπαγ᾽ ἐς κόρακας, οὐκ ἐάσεις τὸν ἄνθρωπον ὕπνου 
λαβεῖν πυκνὰ σημαίνων ;” Καὶ αἵματος δὲ ἀνάπλεως ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἀλλοτρίου τραύματος ἐντυγχάνειν τοῖς ἐκ τῆς μάχης ἐπανιοῦσι, 
καὶ διηγεῖσθαι, ws κινδυνεύσας ἕνα σέσωκε τῶν φίλων" καὶ 
εἰσάγειν πρὸς τὸν κατακείμενον σκεψομένους τοὺς δημότας καὶ 
φυλέτας " καὶ τούτων ἅμα ἑκάστῳ διηγεῖσθαι, ὡς αὐτὸς αὐτὸν 
ταῖς ἑαυτοῦ χερσὶν ἐπὶ σκηνὴν ἐκόμισεν. 


CAP. XXV. 
ΠΕΡΙ AEIZIAAIMONIAS. 


᾿Αμέλει ἡ δεισιδαιμονία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι δειλία πρὸς τὸ δαιυ- 
la - e δὰ ὃ ὃ ’ a ἢ Φ [οὶ 3 

μόνιον' ὁ δὲ δεισιδαίμων τοιοῦτός τι5, οἷος [ἐπιχρωνῆν) ἀπο- 
γιψάμενος τὰς χεῖρας καὶ περιῤῥανάμενος ἀπὸ ἱεροῦ, δάφνην εἰς 

\ Ll \ cf Ἁ e a \ \ εχ \ 
τὸ στόμα λαβὼν, οὕτω τὴν ἡμέραν περιπατεῖν. Kat τὴν ὁδὸν ἐὰν 

4 A \ / A ef / 
παραδράμῃ γαλῆ, μὴ πρότερον πορευθῆναι, ἕως ἂν διεξέλθη τις, 
a ἐ ss aA e “ , ) \ " ” a 
ἢ λίθους τρεῖς ὑπὲρ τῆς ὁδοῦ διαβάλῃ. Καὶ ἐὰν ἴδῃ ὄφιν ἐν τῇ 
” e A 
οἰκίᾳ, [ἐὰν παρείαν, Σαβάξιον καλεῖν, ἐὰν δὲ ἱερὸν, ἐνταῦθα 
ἱερὸν εὐθὺς ἱδρύσασθαι. Kal τῶν λιπαρῶν λίθων, τῶν ἐν ταῖς 
Dé 
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τριόδοις, παριὼν ἐκ τῆς ληκύθου ἔλαιον καταχεῖν, καὶ ἐπὶ γόνατα 
πεσὼν καὶ προσκυνήσας ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. Kai ἐὰν μῦς θύλακον 
ἀλφίτων διαφάγῃ, πρὸς τὸν ἐξηγητὴν ἐλθὼν ἐρωτᾷν, τί χρὴ 
ποιεῖν" καὶ ἐὰν ἀποκρίνηται αὐτῷ, ἐκδοῦναι τῷ σκυτοδέψῃ 
ἐπιῤῥάψαι, μὴ προσέχειν τούτοις, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποτραπεὶς ἐκθύσασθαι. 
Καὶ πυκνὰ δὲ τὴν οἰκίαν καθᾶραι ἴ δεινὸς, ‘Exarns φάσκων 
ἐπαγωγὴν γεγονέναι" Kav γλαῦκα βαδίξοντος αὐτοῦ fidy, 
ταράττεται, καὶ εἰπὼν ““᾿Αθηνᾶ κρείττων |” παρελθεῖν οὕτω. 
Καὶ οὔτε μνήματι ἐπιβῆναι, οὔτε ἐπὶ νεκρὸν, οὔτε ἐπὶ λεχὼ 
ἐλθεῖν [ἐθελῆσαι, ἀλλὰ τὸ μὴ μιαίνεσθαι συμφέρον φήσας 
αὐτῷ. Kai ταῖς τετάρταις δὲ καὶ ταῖς ἑβδομάταις προστάξας 
οἶνον ἕψειν τοῖς ἔνδον, ἐξελθὼν ἀγοράσαι μυρσίνας, λιβα- 
νωτοῦ πίνακα" καὶ εἰσελθὼν εἴσω στεφανοῦν τοὺς Ἕρμα- 
φροδίτους ὅλην τὴν ἡμέραν] Kal ὅταν ἐνύπνιον ἴδῃ, πορεύε- 
σθαι πρὸς τοὺς ὀνειροκρίτας, πρὸς τοὺς μάντεις, πρὸς τοὺς ὀρνι- 
θοσκόπους, ἐρωτήσων tive θεῷ ἡ θεᾷ εὔχεσθαι Set. Kal τελε- 
σθησόμενος πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Ορφεοτελεστὰς κατὰ μῆνα πορεύεσθαι 
μετὰ THS γυναικός" ἐὰν δὲ μὴ σχολάξῃ ἡ γυνὴ, μετὰ τῆς TUTORS 
καὶ τῶν παιδῶν" Kal [ περιῤῥαινομένων ἀπὸ θαλάττης ἐπιμελῶς 
δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι. Kady ποτε ἐπίδῃ τις, σκορόδῳ ἐστεμμένος-] ἐπὶ 
ταῖς τριόδοις, ἀπελθὼν, κατὰ κεφαλῆς λούσασθαι, καὶ ἱερείας 
καλέσας, σκίλλῃ ἢ σκύλακι κελεῦσαι αὑτὸν περικαθᾶραι. Mai- 
νόμενόν τε ἰδὼν ἢ ἐπίληπτον, φρίξας εἰς κόλπον πτύσαι. 


CAP. XXVL 
ΠΕΡῚ MIKPOAOTTA®. 
Ἢ δὲ μικρολογία ἐστὶ φειδωλία τοῦ διαφόρου ὑπὲρ τὸν καιρόν" 


ὁ δὲ μικρολόγος τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος ἐν τῷ μηνὶ ἡμιωβόλιον ἀπαι- 
τεῖν ἐλθὼν ἐπὶ τὴν οἰκίαν. Καὶ συσσιτῶν ἀριθμεῖν τὰς κύλικας 
ὅσας ἕκαστος ἐκπέπωκε" καὶ ἀπάρχεσθαι ἐλάχιστον τῇ ᾿Αρτέ:- 
μιδι τῶν συνδευπνούντων. Kai ὅσα μικροῦ τις πριάμενος λογί- 
erat, πάντα φάσκειν εἶναι ἄγαν. Καὶ οἰκέτου χύτρον ἢ λοπάδα 
xatatavros, εἰσπρᾶξαι ἀπὸ τῶν ἐπιτηδείων. Kal τῆς γυναικὸς 
ἀποβαλούσης τρίχαλκον, οἷος μεταφέρειν τὰ σκεύη καὶ τὰς 
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κλίνας καὶ τὰς κιβωτοὺς, καὶ διφᾷν τὰ καλύμματα. Καὶ ἐάν 
τι πωλῇ» τοσούτου ἀποδόσθαι, ὥστε μὴ λυσιτελεῖν τῷ πριαμένῳ. 
Καὶ οὐκ ἂν ἐάσαι οὔτε συκοτραγῆσαι ἐκ τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ κήπου, οὔτε 
διὰ τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ ἀγροῦ πορευθῆναι, οὔτε ἐλάαν ἢ φοίνικα τῶν 
χαμαὶ πεπτωκότων ἀνελέσθαι. [Καὶ τοὺς ὅρους δὲ ἐπισκοπεῖσθαι 
ὁσημέραι, εἰ διαμένουσιν οἱ αὐτοί Δεινὸς δὲ καὶ ὑπερημερίαν 
πρᾶξαι καὶ τόκον τόκου. Καὶ ἑστιῶν τοὺς δημότας, μικρὰ 
τὰ κρέα κόψας παραθεῖναι. Καὶ ὀψωνῶν, μηδὲν πριάμενοϑ: 
εἰσελθεῖν. Kal ἀπαγορεῦσαι τῇ γυναικὶ, μήτε ἅλας χρᾶν, 
μήτε ἐλλύχνιον, μήτε κύμινον, μήτε ὀρίγανον, μήτε οὐλὰς, μήτε 
στέμματα, μήτε θυλήματα" ἀλλὰ λέγειν, ὅτι τὰ μικρὰ ταῦτα 
πολλά ἐστι τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ. Kai τὸ ὅλον δὲ τῶν μικρολόγων τὰς 
ἀργυροθήκας ἐστὶν ἰδεῖν εὐρωτιώσας καὶ τὰς κλεῖς ἰωμένας, καὶ 
αὐτοὺς δὲ φορούντας ἐλάττω τῶν μικρῶν τὰ ἱμάτια, καὶ ἐκ 
ληκυθίων μικρῶν πάνυ ἀλειφομένους, καὶ ἐν χρῷ κειρομένους, 
καὶ τὸ μέσον τῆς ἡμέρας ὑπολυομένους, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς γναφεῖς 
διατεινομένους, ὅπως τὸ ἱμάτιον αὐτοῖς ἕξει πολλὴν γῆν, ἵνα μὴ 
ῥνπαίένηται ταχύ. 


CAP, XXVIII. 


ΠΈΡΙ ANEAET@EPIAS. 


Ἡ δὲ ἀνελευθερία ἐστὶ περιουσία tis ἀφιλοτιμίας δαπάνην 
ἔχουσα' 6 δὲ ἀνελεύθερος τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος νικήσας τραγῳδοῖς ται- 
νίαν ξυλίνην ἀναθεῖναι τῷ Διονύσῳ, ἐπυγράψας ἑαντοῦ τὸ ὄνομα. 
Καὶ ἐπιδόσεων γινομένων [ἐκ τοῦ δήμου] σιωπᾷν ἢ ἀναστὰς ἐκ 
τοῦ μέσου ἀπελθεῖν. Kal ἐκδιδοὺς αὑτοῦ θυγατέρα, τοῦ μὲν. 
ἱερείον, πλὴν τῶν ἱερῶν, τὰ κρέα ἀποδίδοσθαι" τοὺς δὲ διακο- 
γοῦνταΞ ἐν τοῖς γάμοις οἰκοσίτους μισθώσασθαι. Kat τριηραρ- 
χῶν τὰ τοῦ κυβερνήτου στρώματα ὑπὸ τοῦ καταστρώματος 
ὑποστορέννυσθαι, τὰ δὲ αὑτοῦ ἀποτιθέναι. [Kal τὰ παιδία δὲ 
δεινὸς μὴ πέμψαι sis διδασκάλον, ὅταν ἦ τὰ παιδιμούσια, ἀλλὰ 
φῆσαι, κακῶς ἔχειν, ἵνα μὴ συμβάλλωνται. Καὶ ἐξ ἀγορᾶς δὲ 
ὀψωνήσα- τὰ κρέα, αὐτὸς φέρειν καὶ τὰ λάχανα ἐν τῷ προκολ- 
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πίῳ. Kal ἔνδον μένειν, ὅταν ἐκδῷ θοιμάτιον ἐκπλῦναι. Kat 
φίλου ἔρανον συλλέγοντος [καὶ διειλεγμένου αὐτῷ προσιόντα] 
προϊδόμενος ἀνακάμψας ἐκ τῆς ὁδοῦ [κύκλῳ] οἴκαδε πορευθῆναι. 
Καὶ [τῇ γυναικὶ δὲ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ, προῖκα εἰσενεγκαμένῃ] μὴ πρία- 
σθαι θεράπαιναν, ἀλλὰ μισθοῦσθαι εἰς τὰς ἐξόδους ἐκ τῆς yuvai- 
κείας παιδίον συνανακολουθῆσον. Καὶ ἀναστὰς τὴν οἰκίαν 
ἐκκορῆσαι καὶ τὰς κλίνας καλλῦναι' καὶ καθεζόμενος παρα- 
στρέψαι τὸν τρίβωνα, ὃν αὐτὸς φορεῖ. 


CAP. XXVIII. 
ΠΕΡῚ AIZXPOKEPAIA®. 


Ἢ δὲ αἰσχροκερδία ἐστὶ περιουσία κέρδους αἰσχροῦ" ἔστι δὲ 
τοιοῦτος ὁ αἰσχροκερδὴς, οἷος ἑστιῶν ἄρτους ἱκανοὺς μὴ παρα- 
θεῖναι. Καὶ δανείσασθαι παρὰ ξένου παρ᾽ αὐτῷ καταλύοντο-. 
Καὶ διανέμων μερίδας, φῆσαι, δίκαιον εἶναι δίμοιρον τῷ διανέ- 
μοντι δίδοσθαι, καὶ εὐθὺς ἑαυτῷ νεῖμαι. Kat οἰνοπωλῶν, 
κεκραμένον τὸν οἶνον τῷ φίλῳ ἀποδόσθαι. Kat ἐπὶ θέαν τηνυ- 
καῦτα πορεύεσθαι, ἄγων τοὺς υἱεῖς, ἡνίκα προῖκα ἐφιᾶσιν οἱ 
θεατρῶναι. Καὶ ἀποδημῶν δημοσίᾳ, τὸ μὲν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως 
ἐφόδιον οἴκοι καταλιπεῖν, παρὰ δὲ τῶν συμπρεσβευτῶν δανεί- 
σθαι. Kal τῷ ἀκολούθῳ μεῖζον φορτίον ἐπιθεῖναι, ἢ δύναται 
φέρειν, καὶ ἐλάχιστα ἐπιτήδεια τῶν ἄλλων παρέχειν. Καὶ 
τῶν ξενίων τὸ μέρος τὸ ἑαυτοῦ ἀπαιτήσας ἀποδόσθαι. Καὶ 
᾿ ἀλειφόμενος ἐν τῷ βαλανείῳ, εἰπὼν, σαπρόν γε τὸ ἔλαιον 
ἐπρίω, ὦ παιδάριον, τῷ ἀλλοτρίῳ ἀλείφεσθαι. Kai εὑρισκο- 
μένων χαλκῶν ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς ὑπὸ τῶν οἰκετῶν δεινὸς ἀπαιτῆσαι 
τὸ μέρος, κοινὸν εἶναι φήσας τὸν Ἑρμῆν. [Καὶ ἱμάτιον ἐκδοῦναι 
πλῦναι, καὶ χρησάμενος παρὰ γνωρίμου, ἐφελκῦσαι πλείους 
ἡμέρας, ἕως ἂν ἀπαιτηθῇ. καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. Καὶ φειδωνίῳ μέτρῳ 
τὸν πύνδακα ἐγκεκρουσμένῳ μετρεῖν αὐτὸς τοῖς ἔνδον τὰ ἐπιτή- 
δεια σφόδρα ἀποσπῶν. Καὶ ὑποπρίασθαι φίλου, ἐπιλαβὼν 
ἀποδόσθαι.ἱ ᾿Αμέλει δὲ καὶ χρέος ἀποδιδοὺς τετταράκοντα 
μνῶν, ἔλαττον τέτρασι δραχμαῖς ἀποδοῦναι. Kal τῶν υἱῶν 
δὲ μὴ πορευομένων εἰς τὸ διδασκαλεῖον διὰ τὴν ἀῤῥωστίαν, 
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ἀφαιρεῖν τοῦ μισθοῦ κατὰ λόγον" Kal τὸν ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνα μῆνα 
τὸν ὅλον μὴ πέμπειν αὐτοὺς εἰς τὰ μαθήματα, διὰ τὸ θέας εἶναι 
πολλὰς, ἵνα μὴ τὸν μισθὸν ἐκτίνῃ. Kal παρὰ παιδὸς κομιζό- 
μενος ἀποφορὰν, τοῦ χαλκοῦ τὴν ἐπικαταλλαγὴν προσαπαιτεῖν᾽" 
καὶ λογισμὸν δὲ λαμβάνων παρὰ τοῦ yepitovros .... Kar 
τοὺς φράτορας ἑστιῶν, αἰτεῖν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ παισὶν ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ 
ὄψον" τὰ δὲ καταλειπόμενα ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης ἡμίσεα τῶν ῥαφα- 
νίδων ἀπογράφεσθαι, ἵνα οἱ διακονοῦντες παῖδες μὴ λάβωσι. 
Συναποδημῶν δὲ μετὰ γνωρίμων χρήσασθαι τοῖς ἐκείνων παισὶ, 
τὸν δ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἔξω μισθῶσαι, καὶ μὴ ἀναφέρειν εἰς τὸ κοινὸν τὸν 
μισθόν. ᾿Αμέλει δὲ καὶ συναγόντων ὑποθεῖναι παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ τῶν 
διδομένων ξύλων, φακῶν, καὶ ὄξους, καὶ ἁλῶν, καὶ ἐλαίου τοῦ 
gis τὸν λύχνον, Καὶ γαμοῦντός τινος τῶν φίλων καὶ ἐκδιδομένου 
θυγατέρα, πρὸ χρόνου τινὸς ἀποδημῆσαι, ἵνα μὴ προσπέμψῃ 
προσφορᾶν. Καὶ παρὰ τῶν γνωρίμων τοιαῦτα κιχρᾶσθαι, ἃ 
μήτ᾽ ἂν τις ἀπαιτήσαι, μήτ᾽ ἀποδιδόντων ταχέως ἂν κομίσαιτο. 


CAP. ΧΧΙΧ. 


ΠΕΡῚ ΟΛΙΓΑΡΧΙΑΣ. 


Δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι ἡ ὀλυγαρχία φιλαρχία tis ἰσχυρῶς κέρδους 
γλυιχομένη" ὁ δὲ ὀλυγαρχικὸς τοιοῦτος, οἷος τοῦ δήμου βουλο- 
μένου τῷ ἄρχοντί τινας προσαιρεῖσθαι τῆς πομπῆς συνεπιμε- 
λησομένους, παρελθὼν ἀποφάναι, [ws δεῖ αὐτοκράτορας 

N 
τούτους εἶναι, Kav ἄλλοι προβάλλωνται δέκα, λόγειν, “ “IKavos 
εἷς ἐστιν Kat τῶν “Ομήρου ἐπῶν τοῦτο ἕν μόνον κατέχειν, 
ὅτι ““ Οὐκ ἀγαθὸν πολυκοιρανίη " els κοίρανος ἔστω ἷ τῶν δ᾽ 
ἄλλων μηδὲν ἐπίστασθαι. ᾿Αμέλει δὲ δεινὸς τοῖς τοιούτοις τῶν 
λόγων χρήσασθαι, ὅτι ““ Δεῖ αὐτοὺς ἡμᾶς συνελθόντας περὶ 

ce 7 aw Ἁ el 9 nA 3 
τούτου βουλεύσασθαι, καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ὄχλου καὶ τῆς ἀγορᾶς ἀπαλ- 

A \ 4 3 ““ ’ 99 e Ἁ 
λαγῆναι, καὶ παύσασθαι ἀρχαῖς πλησιάξειν Καὶ ὑπὸ 
τινῶν ὑβριζόμενος [ἢ ἠτιμωμένο-ς], εἰπεῖν ὅτε “ Δεῖ ἢ τούτους ἢ 
e A 3 “~ AY 4 99 Κ ὶ N 4 δὲ le) e tA 4 Ἁ ὶ 
ἡμᾶς οἰκεῖν τὴν πόλιν. al τὸ μέσον δὲ Ths ἡμέρας“ ἐξιὼν, κα 
τὸ ἱμάτιον ἀναβεβλημένος, καὶ μέσην κουρὰν κεκαρμένος, καὶ 
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ἀκριβῶς ἀπωνυχισμένος, σοβεῖν, τοὺς τοιούτους λόγους λόγων" 
66 \ Ἁ b) 3 \ on , 49 
[Διὰ τοὺς συκοφάντας] οὐκ οἰκητέον ἐστὶν ἐν τῇ πόλει." καὶ 
“ἐν trois δικαστηρίοις δεινὰ πάσχομεν ὑπὸ τῶν δικαζομένων “" 
[καὶ ὧς θαυμάξει τῶν πρὸς τὰ κοινὰ προσιόντων, τί βούλονται" 
e 3 lA , 9 fe! A 4 e 
καὶ ws ἀχάριστόν ἐστι τοῦ νέμοντος καὶ Sidovros’| καὶ ws 
αἰσχύνεται ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ὅταν τις παρακάθηται αὐτῷ λεπτὸν 
καὶ αὐχμῶν. [Καὶ εἰπεῖν: ““Πότε παυσόμεθα ὑπὸ λειτουρ- 
γιῶν καὶ τῶν τριηραρχιῶν ἀπολλύμενοι] καὶ ὧς μισητὸν τὸ 
τῶν δημαγωγῶν γένος, τὸν Θησέα πρῶτον φήσας τῶν κακῶν 
τῇ πόλει γεγονέναι αἴτιον" [τοῦτον γὰρ ἐκ δώδεκα πόλεων 
καταγαγόντα λῦσαι τὴν βασιλείαν" καὶ δίκαια παθεῖν" πρῶτον 
A 2 AN 3 ς΄ 4 2, a “ @ 
yap αὐτὸν ἀπολέσθαι ὑπ’ αὐτῶν. — Kal τοιαῦτα ἕτερα 
πρὸς τοὺς ξένους καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν τοὺς ὁμοιοτρόπου», καὶ ταὐτὰ 


προαιρουμένου»“.] 


CAP. XXX. | 
ΠΕΡῚ ΦΙΛΟΠΟΝΗΡΙΑΣ. 


Ἔστι δὲ ἡ φιλοπονηρία ἐπιθυμία κακίας" ὁ δὲ φιλοπόνηρός 
ἐστι τοιόσδέ τις, οἷος ἐντυγχάνειν τοῖς ἡττημένοις καὶ δημοσίους 
ἀγῶνας ὠφληκόσι, καὶ ὑπολαμβάνειν, ἐὰν τούτοις χρῆται, ἐμ- 
πειρότερος γενήσεσθαι καὶ φοβερώτερος. Καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς χρηστοῖς 
εἰπεῖν, ““'Ὡς γίνεται." καὶ φησὶν, ὧς οὐδείς ἐστι χρηστὸς, καὶ 
ὁμοίους πάντας εἶνα. Καὶ ἐπισκῆψαι δὲ, 68 χρηστός ἐστι" 
τὸν πονηρὸν δὲ εἰπεῖν ἐλεύθερον, [ἐὰν βούληταί tis εἰς 
Tw...) Καὶ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ὁμολογεῖν ἀληθῆ ὑπὲρ αὐ- 
τοῦ λέγεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ἔνια δὲ ἀγνοεῖν φῆσαι 
[αὐτὸν εὐφνῆ καὶ φιλέταιρον καὶ ἐπίδοξον]. καὶ διατείνεσθαι 
δὲ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ, ὧς οὐκ ἐντετύχηκεν ἀνθρώπῳ ἱκανωτέρῳΡ Kar 
εὔνους δὲ εἶναι τῷ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ λέγοντι ἢ ἐπὶ δικαστηρίῳ κρινο- 
μένῳ" καὶ προσκαθήμενος δὲ εἰπεῖν δεινὸς, ws οὐ δεῖ τὸν ἄνδρα, 
ἀλλὰ τὸ πρῶγμα κρίνεσθαι" καὶ φῆσαι αὐτὸν κύνα εἶναι τοῦ 
δήμου" φυλάττειν γὰρ αὐτὸν τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας" καὶ εἰπεῖν, ὧς 
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οὐχ ἕξομεν τοὺς ὑπὲρ τῶν κοινῶν συναχθεσθησομένους, ἂν τοὺς 
4 ͵ N \ Lol 4 
τοιούτους προώμεθα. Δεινὸς δὲ καὶ προστατῆσαι φαύλων, καὶ 
συνεδρεῦσαι ἐν δικαστηρίοις ἔπὶ πονηροῖς πράγμασι, καὶ κρίσιν 
[4 .] ᾽ λ e XN A 3 [4 a δ a 

κρίνων ἐκδέχεσθαι τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν ἀντιδίκων λεγόμενα ἐπὶ TO χεῖρον. 
Καὶ τὸ ὅλον ἡ φιλοπονηρία ἀδελφή ἐστι τῆς πονηρίας" καὶ 
3 θέ é Ἁ ΝᾺ , ce To Ψ Ν Ἁ Ψ 
ἀληθές ἐστι τὸ τῆς παροιμίας, ὁ ὅμοιον πρὸς τὸ ὅμοιον 
πορεύεσθαι." 
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NOTES. 


ΘΕΟΦΡΑΣΤΟΥ XAPAKTHPES. 


Θεοφράστον. | The few particulars which history has handed down 
concerning the life of Theophrastus may soon be recounted. His 
real name was Tyrtamus, and he was born at Eresus, a town in the 
island of Lesbos, in the first year of the ninety-seventh Olympiad. 
His youth was passed in his native town, under the instruction of 
one Alcippus. He subsequently made his way to Athens, and 
became an attentive hearer, first of Plato, and afterwards of Ari- 
stotle. When the latter was compelled to fly from Athens to 
Chalcis, in Eubcea, his disciples pressed him to appoint a successor 
to his philosophical chair. Menedemus, a native of Rhodes, and 
Tyrtamus, who was, as we have seen, a Lesbian, appeared to pos- 
sess equal claims to that high honour. The great master was un- 
willing to make an invidious distinction between his two pupils; 
but, according to the story recorded by Aulus Gelluis, he adopted 
an ingenious method of intimating his secret preference for our 
author. At a banquet, where the leading members of the Peri- 
patetic school were present, he called for both Lesbian and 
Rhodian wine, and, after tasting them, pronounced “ The Lesbian 
is the pleasantest.” His disciples took the hint, and elected Theo- 
phrastus to the vacant chair. From this period he appears to 
have continually presided at the Lyceum, and his lectures were 
attended by two thousand pupils. Little is known of his subse- 
quent career, except that he triumphed over a charge of impiety 
brought against him by Agonis; was expelled with the philoso- 
phers from Athens, but recalled within a year; and died at an 
advanced age, complaining that he had just begun to understand 
life.* His connection with Aristotle is undoubtedly the most in- 
teresting fact in his biography, and the affection which subsisted 


* Cicero, Tusc. iii. 28. ; Diog. Laert. v. 41. 
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between these two great men is equally creditable to them both. 
The existence of this affection is proved, as well by the anecdote 
recorded above, as by the change which Aristotle is said to have 
effected in the name of his youthful friend: from Tyrtamus, viz. 
to Euphrastus; and, again, as the eloquence and grace of the Lesbian 
became more distinguished still, to Theophrastus. By this name 
he is described in the will of Aristotle, who made him his literary 
executor, a duty which he carefully discharged by collecting, filling 
up, and editing his master’s works. A list of his voluminous pro- 
ductions may be found in Diogenes Laertius. His claim to the 
authorship of the “ Characters” has been already discussed, and, it 
is hoped, established. Vide INTRODUCTION. 


Xapaxrijpec.| It may not be amiss, once for all, to recall attention 
to the real force of this word. It primarily means the instrument 
employed for engraving, or, by an easy transition, the engraver 
himself. Much more common, however, is the secondary meaning, 
wherein it signifies the mark or stamp so engraved. In this sense 
it is employed by Euripides (Elect. 559.) and Plato (Politeia, 289. 
B.), χαρακτῆρα ἐπεμξάλλειν (vide L. & 5. Lex. in voce). From 
this it is easy to understand the acceptation of the word, as em- 
ployed by Theophrastus, and adopted into most modern languages. 
It implies the stamp or impress which certain principles, passions, 
or feelings imprint upon the life and conduct of the individual in 
whom they are dominant; and as the χαρακτήρ, or “image,” may 
be employed to determine the genuineness of the coin which bears 
it, so the moral χαρακτήρ offers a test whereby to detect the 
presence of those qualities the image of which it expresses. 

Casaubon, with his usual learning, has supplied several parallel 
expressions and illustrations. He compares the Hebrew yp 
‘“‘ Hebrei sapientes naturam vocant yf) quasi dicas χαρακτῆρα aut 
σφραγῖδα. St. Paul, he says, uses εἰκών in a similar manner, 
where he describes Christ as εἰκόνα τοῦ ἀοράτον Geov. And Basil 
employs the same image, when he calls the lives of the just εἰκόνας 
ἐμψύχους τῆς κατὰ Θεὸν πολιτείας. Cicero employs imago in the 
same sense, when he speaks of the “Comici” as “ imagines vite 
quotidiane.” ‘The successors of Theophrastus appear to have 
adopted the words χαρακτηρισμοί and εἰκονισμοί. See Seneca, Ep. 
ad Lucilium, xcvi.: “ Ait utilem futuram esse descriptionem cu- 
jusque virtutis. Hance Posidonius tiologiam [Ethologiam ?] 
vocat: quidam χαρακτηρισμὸν appellant, signa cujusque virtutis et 
vitii, ac notas reddentem quibus inter se similia discriminentur. 
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. »-. Descriptiones has, et ut publicanorum verbo utar, εἰκονισμούς ex 
usu esse confiteor.” I will only add what seems to have escaped 
the notice of Casaubon, that the “ nota naturalis” of Cicero seems 
to correspond to χαρακτήρ, as when he says (De Oratore, lib. iii.), 
“ Aut cum que forma, et quasi naturalis nota [χαρακτήρ] cujusque 
sit, describitur, ut si queratur a pari species, seditiosi, gloriosi.” 
May we not also compare the “ exemplar morum” of Horace? © 


“ Respicere exemplar vite, morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces.” 
Epist. ad Pisones. 


NOTES TO PREFACE. 


Ir is difficult to believe that this Preface is genuine. I had always 
felt that very strong objections might be urged against it; and 
upon forming an acquaintance with the work of Hottinger, I found 
that his opinion entirely coincided with my own. Most of these 
objections will occur to any reader of common perspicacity. The 
whole address to Polycles, for instance, is feebly conceived, and 
badly expressed. It abounds in platitudes, inconsistencies, and 
childish speculations, quite unworthy of the genius and acuteness 
of Theophrastus. Why, for instance, should its author assert that 
all the Greek race were subjected to one climate ? On the con- 
trary, 80 various were the local circumstances, and so different the 
temperature, even of regions which bordered upon each other, that 
their physical diversity, and the consequent moral and intellectual 
varieties of their inhabitants, were notorious. ‘“ Athenis,” says 
Cicero (De Fato, ὃ 4.), “tenue ccelum, ex quo acutiores putantur 
Attici; crassum Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani et valentes.” 
Plato thanked God that he had not been born in Beotia. We 
may well imagine that the sentiment was shared by his country- 
men, and that ἀεὶ διὰ λαμπροτάτου βαίνοντες ἁξρῶς αἰθέρος, they 
congratulated themselves that they were not ““ Vervecum in 
patria, crassoque sub aére nati.” This observation, therefore, is a 
sufficiently futile one. Nor is the next much more acute. For 
how can it be said that all the Greeks received a similar education ? 
Could there be a stronger antithesis than that subsisting between 
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Athens and Sparta? between the institutions of Solon and the 
institutions of Lycurgus? Had the writer never even read the 
words of the great Athenian orator: Χρώμεθα yup πολιτείᾳ ob 
ζηλούσῃ τοὺς τῶν πέλας νόμους, wapadeiypa δὲ μᾶλλον αὐτοὶ ὄντες 
τινὶ ἣ μιμούμενοι ἑτέρους . . . . καὶ ἐν ταῖς παιδείαις οἱ μὲν ἐπιπόνῳ 
ἀσκήσει εὐθὺς νέοι ὄντες τὸ ἀνδρεῖον μετέρχονται, ἡμεῖς δὲ ἀνειμένως 
διαιτώμενοι οὐδὲν ἧσσον ἐπὶ τοὺς ἰσοπαλεῖς κινδύνους χωροῦμε».---- 
Thuc. ii. 40. 

But even were these points conceded, we might well ask : What 
then? Is identity of climate and education necessarily productive 
of identity in moral and intellectual characteristics? Is not the 
exact contrary the case ? 


“ Geminos, horoscope, varo 
Producis genio. Solis natalibus est qui 
Tingat olus siccum muria vafer in calice empta, 
Ipse sacrum irrorans patine piper. Hic bona dente 
Grandia magnanimus peragit puer.” PERSIUS, Vi. 17. 


Can it have escaped the penetration of one so acute as Theo- 
phrastus, that the peculiarities which occasion his surprise may be 
always found among the denizens of any populous city, within the 
area of a few square miles? Nay, is not the perpetual and uni- 
versal recurrence of these peculiarities the best evidence of his 
perspicacity, and the triumph of his genius? Cannot the English, 
the German, and the French reader alike recognise among his 
acquaintance the very man whom the Greek philosopher deli- 
neated ? and could he who knew human nature so admirably, and 
sketched it so truthfully, have been astonished at one of its most 
common phenomena? 

But even this is not at all. The writer of the Preface professes 
to have extended his examination of character over τούς τε ἀγαθοὺς 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τοὺς φαύλους, and he proclaims his intention of 
delineating both. What has become of the first portion? That 
must have been a singular combination of circumstances which 
resulted in the loss of every portrait of the former. We may 
surely say of such a destroying accident, what the Spartan said of 
the destroying arrow, Πολλοῦ ἂν ἄξιον εἶναι τὸν ἄτρακτον, εἰ τοὺς 
ἀγαθοὺς διεγίγνωσκεΪ But the truth is, the missing class never 
had any existence at all. As has been observed in the Introduc- 
tion, from the very necessity of the case, Theophrastus could only 
deal with the morbid anatomy of our moral nature. His speci- 
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mens could only be nosological. But this the scribe, who was kind 
enough to furnish him with a preface, did not perceive, and he has 
betrayed himself by his obtuseness. 

I pass over the childishness of anticipating any serious re- 
formation in morals from the publication of these ‘ memorials” 
and “examples” of delinquency. One who knew men well, as 
Theophrastus, must have also known that books do not make them 
much better. The observation is very fit for the common-place 
book of a Scholiast ; it would never have been made by one of 
the most accurate students of human nature that the world 
ever saw. 

Finally, we learn from Diogenes Laertius that Theophrastus 
died at the age of eighty-five, nor is there the slightest ground for 
impugning his statement. The writer of the Preface makes him 
publish his ‘‘Characters” in his hundredth year. But, adds Hot- 
tinger, Theophrastus has been made to say and do so much more 
than he ever did say and do, that we need feel no surprise at his 
editing a work fifteen years after his death. 

There is only one ground upon which the genuineness of the 
Preface can be defended, viz. that Theophrastus wrote it in his 
second childhood. Nast, accordingly, has adopted some such view. 
He may believe that the “mighty” had thus “fallen.” ‘ Credat 
Judeus Apella: non ego.” Besides, as Hottinger has shewn, the 
Preface must have been of the same age as the “ Characters ;” and 
what signs of decrepitude and dulness are to be found in them? 

Upon the whole, there seems little reason to doubt that this 
Preface is the work of some pedantic editor, whose interpolations 
and improvements may perhaps be traced elsewhere. 


τῆς “Ἑλλαδος.)] Cas. perceiving the absurdity which we have 
noticed, wished to read τῆς πόλεως and τῶν πολίτων. This altera- 
tion was, however, too great even for him, and he subsequently 
retained the reading of the text, preferring to explain τῆς “Ελλαδος 
by Athens, and τῶν Ἑλλήνων by the Athenians. But even if this 
were admissible, the absurdity would be little less. Who, as Hot- 
tinger observes, is not aware that in a capital city every possible 
variety of manners and character may be observed? Ast also 
admits the folly of the remark. 


ἔτη ἐννενήκοντα.) Even those who admit the genuineness of this 

Preface, are constrained to suppose that the present words were 

interpolated by a grammarian who desired to explain ἐκ πολλοῦ. 
E 
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Diogenes Laertius explicitly states that Theophrastus died at the 
age of eighty-five. Casaubon first corrected the text of the “Cha- 
racters” to correspond with this statement. He was subsequently 
inclined to do exactly the reverse. It seems clear that there 
existed among the ancients a floating tradition concerning the 
longevity of Theophrastus. Ast quotes Tzetzes, Chiliad. ix. 296. : 


Θεόφραστος συνέγραψε πάλιν rove χαρακτῆρας, 
ἐτῶν ὑπάρχων ἑκατὸν, παρὲξ ἑνὸς καὶ μόνου. 


And Cicero, Tusc. Quest. iii. 28. : “Cum expletis centum et sep- 
tem annis se mori cerneret, dixisse fertur, se dolere, quod tum 
egrederetur e vita, quando sapere coepisset.” This is, as it seems 
to me, nothing more than the story told of his death and last 
words by Diogenes Laertius, with a slight variation : Ἡμεῖς yap 
ὁπότ᾽ ἀρχόμεθα ζῆν, τότ᾽ ἀποθνήσκομεν. .----ἰ Ὁ. v. cap. ii. 41. Pro- 
fessor Brandis, in his elaborate article (see Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy), leaves the duration of Theophrastus’ life a matter of 
uncertainty. It is improbable, however, that the writer of the 
Preface should not have heard of his longevity, and consequently 
we have it in the shape of ninety-nine years. 


Τούς re ἀγαθούς. See what has been said in the preliminary 
remarks. Strange to say, the idea that these ἀγαθοὶ χαρακτῆρες 
are lost, or were meant to be written, has been maintained by 
respectable critics. See Cas, Proleg. p. 9., and Schneider, p. 75. 


Kara yévoc.] The critics are at issue concerning the meaning of 
these words. Some, with Fischer, explain “ Exponam tibi singu- 
latim de singulis generibus virtutum et vitiorum,” meaning, I 
suppose, “not a general treatise on virtues and vices, but separate 
specimens of each sort.” Schneider says that the χαρακτῆρας, 
being not “«xar& γένος, digestos, sed ordine dispersos ; ideo licere 
mihi aliquid in vulgarem ordinem existimavi.” He seems, there- 
fore, to have had an idea that the words xara γένος referred to the 
arrangement of the “ Characters” in order. Hottinger has “ nach 
ihren verschiedenen Arten,—after their several sorts.” Ast, more 
correctly, I believe, explains “in untversum, generatim—ad mores 
exhibendi rationem spectat ; exponam de morum generibus utrius- 
gue (et boni et mali) propriis generatim ; Ὦ. 6. ita ut non singulos 
vel certos quosdam homines (quod poeta comicus facit) exhibeam, 
sed hominum mores in universum (igitur nulla ratione habita sin- 
gulorum iis preditorum hominum) exprimam,” i.e. not either de- 
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lineations of individuals, or vague generalities, but representative 
sketches. 


Καθ᾿ ὃν τρόπον τῇ οἰκονομίᾳ χρῶνται. Considerable difficulty has 
also been felt about the interpretation of this phrase. Casaubon has, 
“ Quomodo rem administrent familiarem.” Fischer: “ Quomodo 
virtutes quisque vitiave ostendat et proferat.” Coray: “Et je vais 
vous présenter en général les différentes maniéres dont ils se com- 
portent dans le commerce de la vie.” MHottinger: “ Sammt den 
Handlungsweisen, wodurch jene sich an den Tag legen, schil- 
dern.” I should not myself press the word οἰκοκομία too much. I 
understand by it simply “ management,” and would translate, ac- 
cording to the English idiom, “the whole economy of their lives.” 
Ast, also, who objects to all former translations, if I understand 
him, means something of the same sort: “ 4 οἰκονομία, nihil aliud 
esse potest nisi morum distributio, h. e. (abstractum enim, quod 
dicitur, pro concreto positum est) mores singulis hominibus distri- 
buti, igitur mores diversi singulis hominibus attributi, cujusque 
proprii —pooxeipevor.” 


Karevhvexrar.] Certainly “ Qui ejus mores sint,” the translation 
of Casaubon ; and that of Fischer, “quales sint ejus mores,” do not 
give any very exact notion of the meaning of this word. Nor is 
Coray’s much better: “ quelles sont ses meurs et quelle est sa con- 
duite ;” or that of Hottinger, “ Seine Handlungsweise anschaulich 
machen.” Ast correctly points out that Schneiders’ censure of 
παθήματα, in connection with this verb, is untenable. ‘“ Karagé- 
ρεσθαι autem proprie delabi, vel collabi, in quo morbi significatio 
est, sec dicitur εἰς πάθος καταφέρεσθαι. In this sense we use the 
word “determine” —a determination of blood to the head, &c. In 
modern philosophical language, therefore, this would be, “ the 
state in which these affections determine.” It is perhaps unne- 
cessary to add, that, in philosophical language, to determine does 
not mean “to make up one’s mind,” but to assign a terminus or 
limit—to render definite. Our vague conceptions of a thing are 
determined by definition. 


CHAPTER I. 


Περὶ Εἰρωνείας. “ Cavillatio,” “La dissimulation,” “ Die arge 
Schalkheit,” ‘ Dissimulation,” “ Dissembling.” Such are some of 
E 2 
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the terms selected by Translators. But this word, as we shall 
find to be the case with several others, has perhaps no exact coun- 
terpart in modern languages. It is employed by the Greeks in a 
serious as well as a lighter acceptation, embracing every disguise 
of a man’s real sentiments, either by word or deed, and, unlike 
Dissimulation, is by no means always to be taken in a bad sense. 
Hence the assumption of an unreal character, the concealment of 
feelings and emotions, the partial and covert assertion of opinion, 
affectation of all sorts, praise that is not meant for praise, badi- 
nage, every modification of what Mr. Carlyle would call a “sham,” 
most cases of what the English describe by the untranslatable 
word “ Humbug,” — all are characteristics of the Εἴρων. It will, 
perhaps, be most desirable before proceeding any further to com- 
pare Aristotle’s description of the Etpwy, as that is undoubtedly 
the source from which Theophrastus derived his conception of the 
character. It is to be found in Ethic. Nicom. 1. 7., Προσποίησις 
ἐπὶ ro ἔλαττον [ὁμοίως ἐν λόγοις καὶ ἐν πράξεσι), and in his more 
elaborate notice of the εἴρων, Iv. 18. : Οἱ δὲ εἴρωνες ἐπὶ τὸ ἔλαττον 
λέγοντες χαριέστεροι μὲν (τῶν ἀλαζονενομένων) τὰ ἤθη φαίνονται" οὗ 
γὰρ κέρδους ἕνεκα δοκοῦσι λέγειν, ἀλλὰ φεύγοντες τὸ ὀγκηρόν' μάλιστα 
δὲ καὶ οὗτοι τὰ ἔνδοξα ἀπαρνοῦνται, οἷον καὶ Σωκράτης ἐποίει" οἱ δὲ 
καὶ τὰ μικρὰ καὶ τὰ φανερὰ προσποιούμενοι βαυκοπανοῦργοι λέγονται 
καὶ εὐκαταφρονητοί εἰσιν. καὶ ἐνίοτε ἀλαζονεία φαίνεται" οἷον ἡ τῶν 
Λακώνων ἐσθής" καὶ γὰρ ἡ ὑπερβολὴ καὶ ἡ λίαν ἔλλειψις ἀλαζονικόν" 
οἱ δὲ μετρίως χρώμενοι τῇ εἰρωνείᾳ καὶ περὶ τὰ μὴ λίαν ἐμποδὼν καὶ 
φανερὰ εἰρωνενόμενοι χαριέντες φαίνονται. 

Now, as Theophrastus was the favourite disciple and the successor 
of Aristotle in his philosophical chair, and as Aristotle has originated 
the discussion of these and similar characters in his Nicomachean 
Ethics, it is perhaps desirable, once for all, to state the Peripatetic 
doctrine, that the reader may himself decide how far it illustrates 
and explains our Author's treatment of his subject. The Peri- 
patetics therefore held, as is well known, that virtue or ex- 
cellence, ἀρετή, is always a habit in a mean state, ἕξις ἐν μεσότητι 
οὖσα. Aristotle having stated and proved this point, with respect 
to some of the more important moral virtues, proceeds (Eth. Iv. 12.) 
to speak of those whose subject-matter consists, as he expresses it, 
ἐν ταῖς ὁμιλίαις καὶ τῷ συζῆν, καὶ λόγων καὶ mpayparwy Kotvwreiv. 
Of these habits, the mean or excellence, as Aristotle says, has in 
Greek no name; nevertheless, he describes it as the virtue καθ᾽ 
ἣν ἀποδέξεται ἃ δεῖ καὶ ὡς δεῖ, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ δυσχερανεῖ. He considers 
it most like φιλέα, but it differs from φιλία, ὅτε ἄνευ παθοῦς ἐστὶ καὶ 
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τοῦ στέργειν οἷς ὁμιλεῖ" ov yap τῷ φιλεῖν ἣ ἐχθαίρειν ἀποδέχεται 
ἕκαστα we δεῖ, ἀλλὰ τῷ τοιοῦτος εἶναι, ὁμοίως γὰρ πρὸς ἀγνῶτας καὶ 
γνωρίμους καὶ συνήθεις καὶ ἀσυνήθεις αὐτὸ ποιήσει, πλὴν καὶ ἐν ἑκά- 
στοις ὡς ἁρμόζει. From this virtue, then, there are necessarily many 
deviations, and if the principles laid down in the Introduction be 
correct, they present the exact and appropriate examples for mimetic 
illustration. One of these deviations is here portrayed, and the por- 
traiture is in accordance with the outline already given by Aristotle, 
and quoted above. It is, I think, of importance to remark this ; 
for as the term εἰρωνεία is of such very wide application, it becomes 
desirable to determine the limits within which we are to accept 
it in the present sketch. Aristotle, has for instance, in one 
place, made εἰρωνεία almost a virtue, and described his pattern- 
man as an Elpwy. Παῤῥησιάστης yap [6 μεγαλόψυχος] διὰ ro 
καταφρονεῖν" διὸ καὶ ἀληθευτικός" πλὴν ὅσα μὴ de εἰρωνείαν, εἴρωνα δὲ 
πρὸς τοὺς πολλούς. It is an Εἴρων οὗ ἃ different stamp whom 
Theophrastus would depict. I know not whether I can better 
describe him than in the words of Hottinger. ‘ Such people,” be 
says, “are not common. They are the cabinet pictures in a moral 
portrait gallery. They are cold as ice in temperature ; cunning, 
shrewd dissemblers, who come into the world labouring under a 
moral obliquity, and who are alive to nothing save the pleasure of 
humbugging every one with whom they meet. ‘They assume the 
guise of honesty and simplicity; not, indeed, so much for the 
purpose of entrapping their victims— such an expedient would be 
unworthy of their genius, but in order entirely to disarm their 
adversaries. ‘They laugh heartily at that good-humoured honesty 
which believes them to be really what they pretend, and despise 
the wise for doubting at all about it. To make fools of the guile- 
less and simple is to them an exquisite pleasure; and the consum- 
mation of their triumph is, that every one regards them as cheats, 
and yet no one dares tell them so.” This is certainly, as has been 
observed, entirely the defective phase of the character. The con- 
ception of the ancients was much more extended. The Platonic 
Socrates was of course its great type, and to the pages of Xenophon 
and Plato the reader must be referred for the most exquisite 
examples of polished irony. Yet even this did not meet with 
unmixed approbation, for we learn from Cicero (De Nat. Deorum, 
lib. 1.), that certain philosophers bitterly censured the εἰρωνεία of 
Socrates, and called its author an Attic Buffoon (scurra Atticus). 
The Athenians themselves appear to have highly admired and 
imitated it, for we find Anacharsis in Lucian addressing the 
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whole nation as εἴρωνες. Τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο dpa, he says, ὃ ἐγὼ περὲ 
ὑμῶν ἤκονον τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, we εἴητε εἴρωνες ἐν τοῖς λόγοι. And 
again he speaks of the εἰρωνείαν καὶ μυκτῆρα ᾿Αττικόν. But if we 
regard the Platonic Socrates as a favourable specimen of the 
Eipwy, history also furnishes us with others of the opposite stamp. 
Such a one was Menon, the Thessalian, whose character Xenophon 
has briefly sketched as, τῶν συνόντων πάντων, ὡς καταγέλων, ἀεὶ 
διαλεγόμενος (Xen. Anab. u. vi. 23.). Such also the Catiline of 
Sallust, “cujuslibet rei simulator ac dissimulator.” Horace has 
sketched the character with his usual elegance — 


“ Defendente vices... , 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque : 
Extenuantis eas consulto.” Sat. 1. x. 12. 


Compare also that most masterly of all historical portraits, the 
Tiberius of Tacitus. It would be by no means difficult to point 
out illustrations in modern literature, as, for instance, in the works 
of Goldsmith, Dean Swift, and Jean Paul. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of long and sustained “irony ” is to be found 
in “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” by Washington 
Irving. Only one other example shall be noticed, as it is perhaps 
the last —the exquisite portrait of the elder Caxton. ‘ There was 
a kind of suppressed subtle irony about him too unsubstantial to 
be popularly called humour, but dimly implying some sort of jest, 
which he kept all to himself, and this was only noticeable when 
he said something that sounded very grave, or appeared to the 
grave very silly and irrational.” — The Caztons, vol. i. 

After a time the word εἰρωνεία appears to have passed into the 
hands of the rhetoricians, who employed it exclusively for a figure 
of speech ; and this is the acceptation in which it originally reached 
our language. The author of the Rhet. ad Alexand. thus defines 
it: Εἰρωνεία ἐστι λέγειν᾽τι προσποιούμενον μὴ λέγειν, ἣ Ev τοῖς ὀνόμασι 
τὰ πράγματα προσαγορεύειν ; and Tiberius, an old Rhetorician in 
Hesychius, λόγος ἐκ τοῦ ἐναντίου τὸ ἐνάντιον δηλῶν. Blius Hero- 
dianus divides it rhetorically into σαρκασμός" διασυρμός, ἐπικερτόμη- 
σις, κατάγελως, εἴκασμα, χαριεντισμός. Ulpian, in a Scholium upon 
Demosthenes, Olynthiac. iii. p. 28., distinguishes two kinds of 
εἰρωνεία" ἡ μὲν εὐθὺς ἐπαγόμενον ἔχει τὸν ἔλεγχον διὰ τοῦ λόγον, 7} 
δὲ τῶν πραγμάτων, ὅπερ ἐστι παρὰ τῷ Πλάτωνι. So also the Latin 
writers speak of it rhetorically, 6. g. Cicero de Oratore, m1. δ2.: 
“Tila qu maximé irrepit in hominum mentes, alia dicentis ac sig- 
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nificantis dissimulatio, que est perjucunda, si in oratione non con- 
tentione sed sermone tractatur.” And Quintilian, rx. ii. 46.: “In 
figura εἰρωνείας totius voluntatis fictio est, apparens magis quain 
confessa ut illic [in tropo hujus nominis]| sint verba verbis diversa, 
hic sermoni sensus, loci, et tota interim causes conformatio, tum 
etiam vita universa ironiam habere videtur, qualis est vita Socratis.” 
And again: “ εἰρωνεία est et cum similes imperantibus aut permit- 
tentibus sumus, et cum ea que nolumus videri adversariis esse, 
concedimus iis.” The restricted rhetorical sense was, as has been 
said, nearly universal, until the wider usage was revived among 
the German critics by Lessing. Attention was called to it in this 
country by a paper in Blackwood’s Magazine (1835), which may 
be consulted with advantage ; and again, by an able article in the 
Camb. Phil. Muszum, vol. ii., from the pen of the present Bishop 
of St. David’s. He revives the distinction drawn, as we have 
shown, by Ulpian, between verbal and practical irony, and points 
out the existence of the latter pre-eminently in the Gdip. Tyran- — 
nus, and in the other plays of Sophocles. 


ὡς τύπῳ λαβεῖν.) ““ Extremis lineis adumbrare,” “to sketch 
tn general outline ;” as distinguished from ὡς ὅρῳ λαβεῖν, where 
the subject admits of more precise definition: ὅρος being the 
technical term in the Aristotelian logic for definition. Ὅρος" 
λόγος ὁ τό re ἦν εἶναι σημαίνων. ---- Aristot. Top. 1. iv. So our au- 
thor, Hist. Plant. 1. 6. : οὐκ ἀκριβολογητέον τῷ ὅρῳ, ἀλλὰ τῷ τύπῳ 


ληπτέον τοὺς ἀφορισμούς. 


προσποίησις ἐπὶ χεῖρον} This is generally considered exactly 
equivalent to the definition of Aristotle quoted above, προσποίησις 
ἐπὶ ro ἔλαττον, and to mean “an affectation for the worse.” Cas. 
thus distinguishes ἐπὶ ro ἔλαττον, “de eo qui omnia minora finge- 
ret ;” ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον, “in pejorem partem.” Ast, moreover, remarks 
upon the absence of the article, which he says changes the meaning 
of the phrase: ἐπὶ ro χεῖρον meaning “in deterius;” ἐπὶ χεῖρον 
being either simply adverbial, as ἐπὶ πλέον, “ amplius,” or indi- 
cating a design, as ἐπὶ wAéov. Arist. Pol. vu. v. 20.: οὐχ ὅσον 
ἐπὶ πλέον, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὴν ἡδόνην. He accordingly translates 
προσποίησις ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον, ““οίϊο in pejorem partem;” and ἐπὶ 
χεῖρον, “fictio fraudulenta.” Similarly Coray: “Un art de com- 
poser ses actions et ses discours & mauvais dessein.” And we may 
observe that Theophrastus illustrates only the unfavourable phase 
of the character. 
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λαλεῖν.) This is the reading of most MSS. One has φιλεῖν, 
which Ast adopts. Reiske had conjectured φιλεῖν δοκεῖν. I have 
not given φιλεῖν in the text, as, according to a well-known canon 
of criticism, a very obvious reading is more likely to have been 
substituted for a difficult one than vice versa. Aadciv may, I think, 
mean “ enter into chat with him,” as though he were still on 
terms of friendship and familiarity. So Politian has “ appellare 
quam odisse malit.” Ast is, however, right in asserting that φιλεῖν 
and μισεῖν may be used in the sense, “ amicé aut intmicé acctpere,” 
“to exhibit signs of affection or hatred in the behaviour.” Just 
as, a little further on, ἀγανακτεῖν means “ to express indignation,” 
q- v- Schneider needlessly conjectures φιλεῖν οὗς μισεῖ. 


ἐπέθετο] ‘ Nonest ἐπιτίθεσθαι invehi in aliquem, sed tanquam 
ex insidiis et superiore loco adoriri.”—- Casaubon. 


ἡττημένοις. Casaubon well remarks that this word is of very 
general acceptation, and may refer to defeat in battle, in the public 
games, or in a lawsuit. “Laté patet Grecorum vox ἧττα, cui 
parem Latini non habent.” 


ἐπὶ τοῖς καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ λεγομένοις) Ast considers that in all proba- 
bility the words οὐκ ἀγανακτεῖν are to be supplied, and supposes 
that the close recurrence of ἀγανακτοῦντες has been the cause of 
their omission. Casaubon also supposes a hiatus, or ἐπιμονή. 
Both editors agree in referring the words to what precedes rather 
than what follows. In this they appear to be correct, but I do 
not understand the necessity for supplying another verb. May it 
not be: “to have an excuse for those who speak ill of him, and 
Sor what is said against himself.” On ἐπί with a dative, expressing 
the ground of any mental affection, see Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 634. 


πρὸς τοὺς ἀδικουμένους καὶ ἀγανακτοῦντας} The junior student 
should observe that in accordance with Granville Sharp’s impor- 
tant canon, the same persons are denoted by both participles. 
Tr. : “ those who express their indignation at the injuries which they 
are receiving from him.” ‘The canon in question is: “ When two 
or more assumable attributives” (i.e. adjectives, participles, or 
nouns denoting quality, relation, or condition) “joined by a copu- 
lative or copulatives are assumed of the same person or thing, 
before the first attributive the article is inserted, before the re- 
maining ones it is omitted.” On the theological importance of the 
canon in such expressions a8 ὁ Θεὸς καὶ Σωτὴρ ἡμῶν, and for ample 
illustration consult Middleton on the Greek Article, Part I. ch. iii. 
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At the same time it must be admitted that apparent exceptions to 
the canon are so numerous as somewhat to shake implicit confi- 
dence in its correctness. The matter is one which has not received 
as yet its full discussion. The important question appears to me 
to be this. Are the existing violations of the rule to be ascribed 
to the falsehood or inaccuracy of the grammatical principle upon 
which it rests? or is the principle metaphysically and grammati- 
cally correct, and are the violations of the rule owing to the loose- 
ness and rapidity of ordinary discourse, which does not observe 
grammatical accuracy where the danger of misapprehension is not 
a practical inconvenience ? In conversation we probably should 
say, “The man and horse,” without repeating the article; for 
there could be no fear of our hearers identifying the two. But 
in grave and written composition should we say “the Warrior 
and Statesman,” if we meant two distinct persons, Wellington 
e.g. and Peel ? 1 think not; and therefore in all cases of serious 
composition, where confusion was possible, I believe that the 
Greeks, far more accurate thinkers and writers than ourselves, 
adhered to the principle of the canon. I have been led into these 
remarks from the assertion of a scholar whose opinion is entitled 
to the highest respect, that “upon a pinch Granville Sharp’s 
canon always fails.” As a general rule it certainly does fail, but 
“upon a pinch,” i. e. where its violation would occasion confusion 
of thought, I myself believe that it does not fail. 


πρᾷως διαλέγεσθαι.] Compare a modern poet’s sketch, exquisitely 
painted, of the practical Eipwy : | 
“δ was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat; 
With such true breeding of a gentleman, 
You never could divine his real thought.” 
Don Juan, canto m1. &e. 


éravéhOev.] We may translate “call again.” μαλακισθῆναι, 
ἐς that he is quite knocked up,” or “not very well,” in a somewhat 
unusual sense of the verb ; but Ast quotes from Alciphr. Epist. 1. 
3.: ἅδε νῦν ἤπειξέ pe μαλακιζόμενον ἐν Πειραιεῖ. See Cap. VII. 
note on μαλακιζομένφῳ. 

βονλεύεσθαι.17 This is the reading of the MSS. Some editors, 
forgetting the force of the present infinitive, have substituted 
βουλεύσεσθαι. It is of course to be translated, “he ts thinking 
about it.” 
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épaviZovrac.] On the ἔρανος, see Smith’s Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, and Buttman’s Meidias. The passage itself has been 
given up by most editors. Ast says: “ Plura hic deesse Galeus, 
Salmasius, et Schneiderus, rect? monuerunt, nam quomodo hee 
inter se cohwreant non facilé est intellectu.” It is with some 
diffidence, then, that I propose the following explanation: “ Τὸ 
those who come for loans or club-money it’s his way to say that he 
is doing no business, [and when he is really doing nothing in the 
way of business, he will say that he 18]. The difficulty arises 
from the fact of the last clause being purely parenthetical—some- 
thing suggested by πωλεῖ; and introduced in our author’s sketchy 
way of writing without reference to δανειζομένους, &c. &. Having 
said that he is apt to excuse himself on the plea of “trade being 
bad,” he is reminded of another deceit upon the part of the 
εἴρων, who wants, when trade is bad, to blind people by pretend- 
ing that he is “doing business.” The parenthetical nature of the 
second clause I consider confirmed, if not proved, by the transition 
to the indicative future φήσει: the other construction being, 
τοιοῦτος, οἷος φῆσαι “οὐ πωλεῖν. Accordingly Ast, without a 
shadow of authority, alters φήσει into φῆσαι, of which the “vir 
prestantissimus Scheefer” also approves. I do not attach any im- 
portance to Ast’s objection, that in this case the phrase ought to 
be οὐδὲν πωλεῖ : for ob πωλῶ probably became a sort of phrase, 
or cant expression, like ‘‘ doing nothing” with our tradespeople. 
Ast evidently does not understand a grammatical principle of very 
great importance, which is not sufficiently noticed either in our 
grammars or lexicons, the formation, namely, of a class of verbs from 
a substantive and the substantive verb éw, εἰμί. See Peile ad 
Agam.1917.: “An extensive class formed by means of the auxiliary 
verb éw, from compound (only ?) nouns denoting ‘I am,’ or 
‘act in a certain character,’ and which therefore, though intro- 
ducing always a complex idea, are in effect to be considered as 
simple verbs. Hom. Il. rv. 3.: νέκταρ ἐφῳνοχόει, ‘poured out 
nectar as one would pour out wine.’ Plutarch. Alc. : κατοικοφθόρησε 
τὴν πόλιν." To these instances I would add ἐβουκολούμην πάθος, 
650. Agam.; and gov προξενεῖν, 722. Eurip. Med.; and again, 
Ced. Tyr. 1028., ἐνταῦθ᾽ ὀρείοις ποιμνίοις ἐπεστατοῦν Ξεἐπιστάτης ἦν. 
These cases prove, I think, that ἐῳ νοχοέ Ξε ἐῳνόχος ἔω ---- “I am 
a cup-bearer,” or act as a cup-bearer; originally of wine, and then, 
wine being lost sight of, of anything: “κατοικοφθορέω = κατοι- 
κόφθορος Ew,” — “I am a destroyer of my own substance ;” hence 
as this is the worst kind of spendthriftism, losing sight of the 
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vixoc, the term is applied in any bad case: σωματοφθορεῖν, Asch. 
Agam. 917.=owpardpOopoy εἶναι, to play the “tenderling,” or 
“‘ Sybarite.” * βουκολέωΞεβούκολος Ew, Lam a tender of oxen. προ- 
ξενέωΞξεπρόξενος Ew: hence cov προξενεῖν, i.q. cov πρόξενος εἰμί. So 
again : βοηθέωΞε βοηθὸς εἰμί, may be applied in a case where no 
actual βοηθεία took place, —an important distinction, in general 
altogether overlooked. Applying, then, these principles to the 
present case, we have πωλέωξεπώλης Ew, “I am a seller,” “1 
am doing business.” Cf. Arist. Equit. εἷς οὑτοσὶ πώλης, v. 131. 
It seems possible also that the meaning of πωλεῖν in this 
passage may have something to do with its occasional sense 
in the Orators of “ letting out the taxes,” like the Latin “locare.” 
See Hermann’s Pol. Antiquities, ὃ 151. 2. on the ten πωληταί. 
The French translator, following Casaubon, understands both 
clauses to be excuses, though to persons on different occasions, and 
very paraphrastically renders, “ qu'il ne vend rien, et que sa bou- 
tique est toujours occupée par des acheteurs.” 


δόξει μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι.1 Some editors read δείξει. Some, as 
Ast with a few MSS., omit δύξει. Schneider would read ἀντι- 
ποιεῖσθαι : but they do not seem to know that μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι = 
“to pretend not.” Compare οὗ φημί, “ 7 say no.” The peculiarity 
of this verb appears in the following epigram: 
Ei λοιδοροῖ τις, ἐὰν ὁ λοιδορούμενος 
μὴ προσποιῇται λοιδορεῖται λοιδορῶν. 


Cf. Thuc. τη. 47: δεῖ δὲ, καὶ εἰ ἠδίκησαν, μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι, “to make 
as if it were not so.” But δόξει will still be inconvenient. 


ὁμολογήσας} Used in a sense slightly different from that of 
ὁμολογῆσαι a few lines before; here it means, “‘having made an 
agreement,” or, “having admitted something.” μεμνῆσθαι, cf. 
Plautus quoted by Cas. : 


Mil. Quando vir bonus es, responde quod rogo. Ca. Roga quod 
᾿ς lubet. 
Mil. Promisistin’ si liberali hanc quisquam assereret manu 
Te omne argentum redditurum ? Ca. Non commemino. 
Curculto. 


* Had this principle been more fully recognised, so acute and excellent 
a scholar as the last editor of Auschylus would not have inserted in the text 
an emendation like στρωματοφθορεῖν, which exhibits so little appreciation 
either of the poetry of Zischylus or the dignity of Agamemnon: nor, I think, 
would Mr. Conington have adopted δωματοφθορεῖν ---- a pure conjecture. 
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σκέψεσθαι. The MSS. have σκέψασθαι, which I at first retained, 
not feeling satisfied that the indeterminate sense of the aorist has as 
yet been satisfactorily investigated. On this subject I hope to speak 
in the appendix. The future is, however, clearly the right tense 
here, and was the one employed at Athens, as may be seen from 
Menander, quoted by Casaubon : 


Oi τὰς ὀφρῦς αἴροντες we ἀβέλτεροι 
καὶ “«“ Σκεψομαι 7 Aeyovrec! ἄνθρωπος γὰρ ὧν 
σκέψῃ ov περὶ τοῦ δυστυχὴς ὅταν τύχῃς. 


Nostri (adds Casaubon) dicere solent J’y penseray. ‘Translate, 
therefore, “ that he will think of it.” 


λέγει ἑαντὸν ἕτερον γεγονέναι.) So all the MSS. Ast, how- 
ever, gives in the text his own alteration, καὶ λέγειν, Abroy ἕτερον 
γεγονέναι, and pronounces confidently, ‘sic ni omnia nos fallunt, 
locum depravatum emendavimus.” Casaubon had explained the 
words of the MSS., “ Sese etiam alium futsse dicet,” or, as the 
French say, “ Vous me prenez pour un autre,” meaning that the 
εἴρων denied his identity, by suggesting that some one else had 
been taken for him. This meaning it is difficult to extract from 
ἕτερον γεγονέναι. γίνομαι, it can never be sufficiently impressed 
on the Tiro, denotes existence only as the result of some pre- 
vious condition: εἶμι, existence absolutely. Θεός ἐστι is true: 
Θεὸς γίγνεται or γέγονε is false. Cf. John, viii. 58.: Πρὲν 
᾿Αβραὰμ γένεσθαι, ἐγὼ εἰμί. 8.0 ἕτερος γέγονα must mean, “ [ have 
become another” in some way or other; and Casaubon’s version, 
“that it was somebody else, and not I,” is obviously inaccurate. 
Ast accordingly, though he makes no objection on the score of 
γεγονέναι, accepting the reading of Stobseus, αὐτὸν, supposes the 
εἴρων to be speaking of some one else, and interprets, “J¢’s his way 
to say of a man, that he has quite changed his ground,” or “ he 
speaks very differently from what he did” (μεθεστηκέναι, qui aliter 
nunc loquatur, quam antea locutus sit). Schneider, adopting an 
afterthought of Casaubon’s, refers the expression to ἐκπλήττομαι; 
and interprets “de statu mentis dejici terrore,” meaning, I suppose, 
“ that he had quite lost his wits from terror” —that he was in fact 
“aman beside himself,” and quotes Plautus, Trinummug, 1. ii. 123.: 
“Verbis paucis quam cito alium fecisti me: alius ad te veneram.” 
I think the old reading admits of a correct version, avoiding alike 
Casaubon’s error in rendering γεγονέναι, and Ast’s tampering with 
the text, ἑαυτὸν ἕτερον γεγονέναι, “that he has become quite a 
changed man,” or “ reformed character,” “a very different sort of 
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person from what he used to be,” or simply, “quite altered his 
mind, i.e. become another man in his notions.” 


Karayva.] “Condemn,” or “form an injurious opinion of him.” 
On this meaning of xara, derived from its original local notion of 
“down,” appearing in καταφρονεῖν, &c., see Jelf, Gr. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅρα ---- ἢ rove ἔχεις.] I agree with Ast in believing that “this 
came never from Theophrastus’ quiver.” It betrays a duller, and 
perhaps a later hand. 


πλοκὰς καὶ wadwAdoyiac.] Casaubon explains this: ‘* Vocat 
πλοκάς, quee Cicero involucra et integumenta dissimulationis.” — 
De Orat. π. 86. I have been unable to discover the passage. 
Cicero, however, does speak in reference to Crassus, 1. 85. of the 
‘“involucra et integumenta ingenii.” He also quotes from 
Ennius, m1. 38. : 


«Num non vis hujus me versutiloguas malitias,” 


which seems better to convey the idea. Πλοκάς refers to the 
“twisting and turning,” the “ shuffling” of his language; παλιλλο- 
γίας, to his self-contradictions and recantations. Πάλιν has the 
distinct though connected meanings of again and contrary to: the 
latter is proper here. Such is its use in Pindar: παλέγλωσσον δὲ 
οἱ ἀθάνατοι ἀγγέλων ῥῆσιν Oécav.—Nem. 1. Compare the force of 
πάλιν, in παλινωδίας. I have drawn the attention of Zirones to 
this common usage, as ignorance of it has induced the German 
translator to suggest παλιμβολίας, and to give in his version “auf 
Schrauben gesetze Rede !” 


τοὺς ἔχεις} Compare 
θάσσον ἂν τῆς πλεῖστον ἐχθίστης ἐμοὶ; 
κλύοιμ᾽ ἐχίδνης, ἥ μ᾽ ἔθηκεν GO ἄπουν. 


ΒΟΡΗ. Phil. 631. 


CHAPTER I. 


Περὶ xodaxelac.) “ Die Schmeicheley,” “ La Flatterie,” “ Flat- 
tery,” “ Adulation.” In this, as in the former case, the translators 
have been unable to find a word which fully expresses the original. 
For κολακεία is of extensive application : its development is by no 
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means confined to words; on the contrary, it is conveyed quite as 
effectually through the medium of action; and indeed xodaxeia 
indicates a continuous and systematic course of conduct, directed 
to a definite object, and proceeding upon fixed principles. The 
κόλαξ seems very nearly to represent the well-known Parasite of 
the New Comedy, of whom we gain very accurate notions, as well 
from Greek fragments and descriptions, as from the imitations of 
the Latin dramatists. It will perhaps, however, be better for us 
to examine his psychological connection with the preceding and 
the following character, before we make any comment upon his 
special absurdities. If we again refer to Aristotle, we shall find 
that the generic idea which pervades these characters, and distin- 
guishes them from the possessor of true ἀρετή of social intercourse, 
is the unreality and insincerity latent in all they say and do. In 
the Ethics this ἀρετή is regarded as a state intermediate between 
his conduct who is rude, quarrelsome, and disagreeable (ὁ πᾶσι 
δυσχεραίνων, δύσκολος καὶ δύσερις), and his who courts popularity 
by avoiding everything which might be unpleasant to those with 
whom he associates (ὁ πάντα πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἐπαινών, καὶ οὐδὲν ἀντι- 
τείνων, ἀλλ᾽ οἰόμενος δεῖν ἄλνπος εἶναι τοῖς ἐντυγχάνουσιν) With 
the former class are connected several characters, of whom we shall 
hereafter have occasion to speak. To the latter belong two per- © 
sonages: /irst, the “ Apecxoc, treated of in the next chapter; secondly, 
the Κόλαξ, or subject of the present sketch. The distinguishing 
feature of Ais over-civility is, that it arises simply from the desire 
to curry favour with those whom he considers as profitable ac- 
quaintances (ὁ τοῦ ἡδὺς εἶναι στοχαζόμενος ὅπως ὠφελεία τις αὑτῷ 
γίγνηται εἰς χρήματα). The object of (μ6 ἔΑρεσκος, in his conduct, 
we shall see in the proper place. The Eipwy only bears an external 
resemblance to these two, for his civility does not arise from a 
desire to be civil. It is merely an instrument which he employs 
to gratify his sarcastic and satirical nature. It is the disguise in 
which he lays wait for his victim, or the poison on the weapon, 
meant to convey a more rankling wound. The κόλαξ, it is need- 
less to say, is careful to avoid even the appearance of offence. As 
every man has his weak side, it is his aim to discover and to 
approach this, and so carry his patron by storm. But his whole 
object in the operation is the spoil thereby to accrue to himself. 
It is this entire devotion to his own interest which renders him 
nearly, though not quite, identical with the Parasite. I say not 
quite, for the Parasite is generally devoted to one particular 
interest, that of his stomach. At any rate, to be a Gourmand is, 
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according to the conception of the comic poets, a very essential 
element of his character. See the amusing account of the prin- 
ciples of his profession, given by Peniculus in the Menechmi of 
Plautus. 

I had thus commented on this chapter before the remarks of 
Hottinger fell under my notice. It gave me much pleasure to find 
that we entirely agree in extending κολακεία beyond mere flattery, 
and in including within it the notion of “playing the Parasite.” 
The κόλαξ, he says, from self-interested motives, devotes himself 
to be a servile and slavish hanger-on, a client of his patron. 

I cannot, however, concur with him in assuming the exact 
identity of the κόλαξ and the Parasitus. In the first place, his 
reason is not conclusive. Flattery, he says, is not expressed by 
some of the actions here portrayed, e.g. by picking a flock of 
wool from a great man’s dress, or running forward to announce his 
arrival when he sets out to pay a visit. Perhaps there may be no 
verbal flattery, but the tacit tribute of admiration conveyed by 
such attentions says, quite as plainly as words could have done, 
‘You are a very great personage, and entitled to all possible 
respect.” In the next place, had Theophrastus merely intended 
what we mean by the term Parasite, he would have given greater 
prominence to his established stage character for gluttony, wine- 
bibbing, and the like. Hottinger has devoted the greater part of 
his Introduction to the elucidation of a point treated of by Plu- 
tarch in a distinct work—the difference between the Friend and 
the Flatterer. I can hardly conceive this necessary, and would 
rather refer my readers to the admirable remarks of Theophrastus’ 
master, Περὶ Φιλίας, Nic. Eth. vu. rx. We may, however, borrow 
from Hottinger his excellent illustrations of κολακεία. One of the 
courtiers of Philip of Macedon always wore a shade over his left 
eye, and limped about the room, because his master had lost his 
sight from an arrow, and had been wounded in the leg. Because 
Dionysius of Syracuse was short-sighted, his followers groped 
about as though they could not find the dishes on the dinner-table. 
Not less amusing is the anecdote related of the perspicacity of 
Count Grammont. Upon his entering the room where Louis XIV. 
was engaged amid his courtiers in a game at trik-trak, the king 
referred to his decision some point of the game which he was dis- 
puting with his adversary. Grammont, without hearing it, at 
once pronounced him wrong. “How can you know yet, before 
you are told?” said the king. “Eh, sire,” answered the Count, 
“ne voyez-vous pas que pour peu que la chose efit été seule- 
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ment douteuse, tous ces messieurs vous auroient donné gain de 
cause ?” " 


ὁμιλία. “ Laté patet vox ὁμιλία et ea omnia fermé complectitur 
que in vite quotidianz usu solent accidere.”’ — Casaubon. The 
best exemplification of the character is to be found in the Para- 
situs of Greek comedy, and his counterpart in Plautus. 


συμφέρουσαν. See Aristotle, quoted above. Ὅπως ὠφελεία ric 
αὑτῷ γένηται, the great point which distinguishes him from the 
ἤΑρεσκος, Char. III. 


ἀποβλέπουσιν εἰς σέ} So the earlier MSS. Some of later date 
have πρὸς σε, which is adopted by Schneider and others, upon the 
authority of Fischer, who erroneously contends that the Greeks 
do not construct ἀποβλέπω with εἰς. See, to the contrary, ‘Thucy- 
dides, ur. 58.: ἀποβλέψατε ἐς πατέρων τῶν ὑμετέρων θήκας; and 
Xen. Anab. vu. 14. : ἀποβλέπων εἰς τοὺς πολεμίους καὶ τοὺς φίλους ; 
and also the simple verb, Arist. Aves, 806. : καὶ βλέπουσιν εἴς σε 
κἀμέ. We have, in a well-known instance, ἀποβλέπτος παρθένοις 
pera (Eurip. Hec. 355.), without either preposition. Perhaps the 
distinction is, εἰς merely means, “ turning the eyes in the direction 
of the object,” while πρὸς gives a notion of some dependence placed 
upon, or aid expected from it. See accordingly, Demosthenes 
(Bremi), p. 113. 11.: εἰς Φωκέας we πρὸς συμμάχους ἐπορεύετο. 
We may remark that ἀποβλέπειν derives this meaning from the 
idea of turning our eyes away from all other objects to the one 
specified. 


οὐδενὶ γίγνεται πλὴν ἣ σοί} The old reading restored by Ast. 
Schneider, with several others, had given πλὴν σοί, not recognising 
the idiom πλὴν 4. But Ast quotes from Plato, Apol. ad fin. 
ἄδηλον πάντι πλὴν ἣ τῷ θέῳ. To which we may add, Οὐ yap 
ἄνθρωπον ὑγιάζει ὁ ἰατρεύων πλὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς, ἀλλὰ 
Καλλίαν, ἣ Σωκράτην.--- ΑαἸϑί. Metaphysics, lib. 1. ὁ. 1. 


Ηὐδοκιμεῖς.] Sic libri veteres: εὐδοκιμεῖς alii. Translate “ You 
were in high repute,” “You were spoken of in high terms.” Cf. 
εἶπεν εὐδοκιμήσας, cap. Περὶ Aadlac. 


ἐν τῇ Xrog.] From the presence of the article, we may perhaps 
conclude that the Pocile is meant, as Coray says. But the orca 
may have been in a private house. See Plato, Protagoras, 6. 7. ; 
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and Aristoph. Eccles. v. 14., where the στόαι seem to have served 
the purpose of store-rooms. The reader may see them delineated 
in the. plan of an Athenian house, given in Bekker's Charicles 
(Eng. Trans.), p. 216. Iam inclined to think that the Stoa here 
meant was the large Piazza in the Pireus. See Thucyd. vu. 90. ; 
and Aristoph. Acharnians, v. 548. See note, Περὶ Λογοποιΐας, c. 6. 


κατενεχθῆναι} The reading of the MSS., which Casaubon in- 
geniously explains to mean, “that all came down as naturally and 
inevitably to his name as heavy bodies do to earth by the force of 
gravitation.” The conjecture of Hottinger, ἀνενεχθῆναι, accepted 
by Ast as “unicé vera,” certainly seems better to accord with 
ἀρξαμένους ; but as it is only a conjecture, I have not given it 
admission into the text. The objection of Ast, that καταφέρεσθαι can 
signify nothing but “deferri et incidere in rem malam,” I believe 
to be untenable. It is used by Herod. 1. 93., πι. 106., v. 101., to 
denote the natural action of a river in bringing down gold dust 
with its stream, and may be employed metaphorically here. Cf. 
ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ἐμοὶ κατενεχθήσῃ, Περὶ Λαλιάς, and Preface ad finem. 


καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα λέγει». As the infinitive stands without any 
direct government, several Editors have suggested, and some ac- 
cepted into the text, \éywy, in which they are supported by one 
MS. of late date, which exhibits λέγον. Schneider also proposes 
ἅμα, and accordingly Hottinger translates the text as ἅμα τοιαῦτα 
λέγων. Ast suspects interpolation. If the words came from 
Theophrastus, they probably are owing to his familiar style, in 
which he mentally supplies, and expects his readers to supply, his 
favourite τοιοῦτός τις οἷος. Something of this sort must have been 
the origin of the Lat. infinitive, explained in our grammars by 
“ subauditur incipiebat.” 


ἀφελεῖν xpoxida.] The practice appears to have been so common 
that the Greeks had a special name for it — κροκυλεγμός, explained 
by Hesychius, To κολακευτικῶς τὰς κρόκυδας ἀπολέγειν τῶν ἱματίων. 
Cas. adds, “ Videntur et caudas leporum soliti secum gestare, ut 
preesto esset, quo oculos senum lippientium κολακευτικῶς abster- 
gerent.” Aristophanes, as might be expected, confirms and il- 
lustrates our Author. See, for instance, ἰδοῦ δέχου κέρκον λαγὼ 
τὼ φθαλμὼ περιψῆν. ---- Equit. v. 852. And again, ἀπομυξάμενος w 
δῆμ᾽ ἐμοῦ πρὸς κεφαλὴν ἀποψῶ. Cf. also, v. 953. Casaubon quotes 
Ovid, Amorum lib. m1. ii. 41. 
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‘“ Dum loquor alba nigro sparsa est tibi pulvere vestis, 
Sordida de niveo corpore pulvis abi.” 
De Arte Amandi, lib. 1. v. 149. 


Προσαχθῇ.] So most MSS. A few have προσηνέχθη, from which 
Casaubon in margine προσενεχθῇ, the reading adopted by Ast. I 
have not seen sufficient cause for disturbing προσαχθῇ. Casaubon’s 
own note is, “ Fortasse προσαραχθῇ ut de vento impetuosiore intel- 
ligatur. Sed et προσαχθῇ et προσενεχθῇ legi potest.” 


Πολίων, κι τ. λ.} That this was a common practice, we may gather 
from Aristophanes : 


᾿Εγὼ δὲ rag πολιάς γέ σον ᾽κλέγων, νέον ποίησω. 


Eq. ν. 904. 


ἀκούοντος.) ‘Sic Cod. Gall. i. 2., Paris, 1088, 2977, et 1916. 
Similiter Cod. Florent. ἀκούοντο, reliqui libri veteres quum editi 
tum scripti exhibent dxovroc.”—Ast. Since ἀκούοντος has respect- 
able authority, I have admitted it into the text as by far more 
graphic, and consequently more like Theophrastus than ἄκοντος. 
Besides, ἄκοντος resembles the alteration of an obtuse transcriber, 
who did not at the first sight discover the meaning of ἀκούοντος, 
“in his own hearing.” Casaubon aptly illustrates from the Adw- 
latores of Eupolis: 


" ΜῊΝ e 4 
Kay τι τυχῇ λέγων ὁ πλοῦ-- 
’ ~ 3 ΄ῳ 
“ταξ, πάνυ τοῦτ᾽ ἐπαινῶ, 
καὶ καταπλήττομαι, δοκῶν 
τοῖσι λόγοισι χαίρειν. 


— Atheneus, νι. 80. 
The reader need hardly be reminded of Messrs. Pike and Pluck, 
in the works of Dickens. 


el παύσεται.) “ Librorum feré omnium scriptura est—ei παύσεται 
in quo merito viri docti offenderunt.”—Ast. Then follow various 
conjectural emendations: I allow εἰ παύσεται to stand until some- 
thing more definite be learnt concerning the etymology, and 
consequently the meaning, of «i. I had always, in common with 
some others, considered it as the dative of the relative; and 
the appearance of Mr. Kenrick’s letter to Dr. Arnold (Appendix 
to Thuc. vol. iii.) seems to me to make out the point. “The ety- 
mology which I propose,” he says, “18 to derive εἰ from the dative 
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feminine of the relative, which, of course, before the introduction 
of the long vowel, would be written HEI, or, if we suppose an 
unaspirated form of the relative, of which I think I can show other 
traces, EI, ...... ei, then, according to my view of it, is a 
case of the relative, and is equivalent to ‘in what circumstance.’” 
He proceeds to give several instances, and among them, φόβος εἰ 
πείσω δέσποιναν ἐμάν, Where only one case is expressed, the case 
of persuasion. Though we should undoubtedly have expected 
ἐὰν παύσηται for these reasons, I have not regarded it impossible 
that εἰ παύσεται should be in the case, or under the circumstance 
of his being about to make a pause. Compare the common mean- 
ing of dvaravopa and ἀνάπαυσις. 


σκώψαντι ψυχρῶς.) “ Made a frigid joke.” Here some MSS. 
exhibit πικρῶς, which seems to me to illustrate the substitution of 


ἄκοντος for ἀκούοντος, both readings arising from the dulness of the 
transcriber. 


αὐτός} “ The great man himself.” The ἀυτὸς ἔφα of the Py- 
thagoreans will at once occur to the reader. The use of ἀντὸς is. 
somewhat similar in Aristophanes : 


Φράσον. .... αὐτὸς we εἰσέρχομαι. 
Rane, v. 488. 
And more particularly : 
XT. Φέρε τίς γὰρ οὗτος οὑπὶ τῆς κρεμάθρας ἁνήρ; 
MAO. Αὐτός. XT. Τίς αὐτός ; MAO. Σωκράτης. 
Nubes, vy. 218. 


Protagoras, also, is so called by his own door-porter, οὐ σχολὴ 
αὐτῷ. See the very graphic prelude to the Protagoras, which so 
well illustrates Plato’s dramatic powers. We may also compare 
the Scotch use of ‘ himself” for the master of the house. 


vedrria.] »Ast: “digni patre pulli,” “ their father’s own chichs.” 
That the idiom corresponds pretty nearly to our “chips of the old 


block,” is, I think, clear from a comparison of passages. See, 
for instance, Aristoph. : 


Πέρδιξ γενέσθω, τοῦ πατρὸς νεόττιον. 
Aves, v. 766. 


Κρηπίς.} L. and S. Lexicon gives the primary meaning, “a 
boot for a man ;” the second, “a basement,” or “a foundation.” 


Ought they not to be inverted? The first meaning seems to be 
F 2 
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“anything luid as a foundation or support.” Hence, in Herodotus, 
the κρηπῖδες, are “ river walls,” “quays,” on the Euphrates. Poly- 
bius employs the word in the same sense. Then it is used for any 
basis, a8, κρηπῖδα σόφων éxéwy. — Pind. Pyth. tv. 245. And also by 
the Philosophers, ἡ éyxparcia ἀρετῆς κρηπίς. Then, “a strong-soled 
soldier's boot,” as that on which his bulk is supported. Theoc. 
Adoniaz. v. 6.: Παντᾷ κρηπῖδες. Latin, crepido or caliga. 


Προσήγγελκα.)] This is the reading of all MSS. The Editors 
generally give Προήγγελκα from Casaubon’s emendation. As it 
does not appear that the sense “I have announced you to him” 
is incompatible with Προσήγγελκα, I have not ventured to remove 
it from the text. The Flatterer performs a servile duty for his 
' patron: 


ἐς Vernaliter ipsis 
Fungitur officiis.” Hor. 


The slaves who usually discharged it were called Προκαταγγέλτορες, 
and by the Latins, Anteambulones. Vide Martial. 


ra ἐκ γυναικείας ἀγοράς) According to Casaubon. We learn 
from Pollux, π. 10., that a particular part of the Athenian ’Ayopa 
was called the γυναικεία ἀγορά, where eatables, earthenware, and 
such things were sold. To be seen engaged in traffic here would 
naturally be derogatory to the dignity of an Athenian citizen. 
But the Κόλαξ was ready to perform the most menial duties (δια- 
κονῆσαι), and to execute commissions in the market for the lady of 
the house with a zeal that never stayed to take breath (ἀπνευστί). 


παρακείμενος. So one MS. (the Oxford). For παραμένων, the 
reading of most of the others. Ast conjectures, and I think 
rightly, that the transcriber, as frequently happened, omitted the 
middle syllable in παρακείμενος, and wrote παράμενος, for which 
παραμένων, an obvious correction, was afterwards substituted. 
Παρακείμενος, of course, means “ sitting beside you at dinner.” So, 
too, the French translator, “ Placé ἃ cété de vous.” 


ob μαλακῶς ἐσθίεις. “Sic libri veteres, et editi et scripti.”—Ast. 
The passage has not, however, escaped the rage for emendation. 
Most Editors have accepted Casaubon’s conjecture: ὡς μαλακῶς 
ἐσθίεις, which he translates “ Ut molliter comedis.” Fischer rather 
better, “‘ Lautos vero cibos!” i.e. “What a capital table you 
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keep!” Coray: “ Vous mangez sans appétit.” There seems little 
doubt, however, but that Ast is right in retaining the reading of 
the MSS., and translating od μαλακῶς “nicht beguem.” ‘The words 
refer to the sofa on which they are sitting, and mean, “ You are 
not sitting comfortably at your dinner.” This exactly corresponds 
with the graphic touches which follow μὴ peyot; καὶ εἰ ἐπιβάλεσθαι 
βούλεται. Ast also refers, in confirmation, to such phrases as 
Μαλακῶς καθίζειν (Xenoph. Hist. Gree. rv. i. 80.) ; Μαλακῶς 
καθεύδειν (Memor. Soc. τε. 1. 24.) , 


καὶ ἔτι περιστεῖλαι αὐτόν" καὶ μὴν ταῦτα λέγων, κιτ.λ] This is 
the reading of the MSS., with which all Editors, excepting Fischer, 
have been dissatisfied. Accordingly, the emendation of Reiske 
has obtained possession of the text: καὶ ἔτι ταῦτα λέγων περιστεῖλαι 
αὑτόν. But the question in this and all similar cases is not, Can 
we improve the reading of the MSS.? but, Is the reading of the 
MSS. intelligible? Fischer has translated ‘“‘ Sed ipse continuo 
eum amicit.” To which Ast objects: “Quasi ἔτε ‘ continuo’ sit, 
et αὐτόν ad parasitum referatur, tunc enim deberet esse αὐτός." 
But, “ pace tantorum virorum,” neither is necessary. “Er: is simply 
‘ moreover,” and av roy is not the Parasite but the Patron. “ He 
asks, and moreover covers him:” “he not only asks whether he 
shall cover him, but does tt too.” There is no force in the objec- 
tion that it ought to be πρόσετι. The full expression is, πρὸς 
τούτοις, ἔτι, aS in Sophocles, Phil. 1339. : 


‘Og δεῖ γενέαθαι ταῦτα, καὶ πρὸς τοῖσδ᾽ ἔτι, κιτ.λ. 


And abundant examples of ἔτι as “ moreover” may be found in 
any index. 


προσπίπτων.) Here again “emendation” was too tempting for 
even so great a scholar as Valckenaer to resist, who accordingly 
conjectures προσκύπτων, received by Hottinger. But, as Ast rightly 
observes, προσπίπτων, “ procumbens ad aures” multo gravius est 
quam προσκόπτων, “ad aurem se inclinans.” 


Εἰς ἐκείνον ἀποβλέπων. See what has been said above. 
Ta προσκεφάλαια.] Ast appropriately quotes Ovid, Art. Amat. 
1. 160. : 


‘Parva leves capiunt animos, fuit utile multis 


Pulvinum facili composuisse manu.” 
F $ 
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τὴν εἰκόνα ὁμοίαν εἶναι} Which of course, after the manner of 
portrait painters, was highly flattered. “Nam hoc quoque adula- 
tionis genus olim usitatum fuit: Lucianus ὑπὲρ τῶν εἰκόνων. 
Sunt, ait, qui non ἐν ἐπαίνοις tantum, sed etiam in γραφαῖς ra 
ὅμοια κολακεύεσθαί τε καὶ ἐξαπατᾶσθαι θέλουσι." — Cas. 

In addition to this sketch, Theophrastus also wrote a treatise 
Περὶ κολακείας, which is quoted by Athenzus, lib. v1. The reader 
who wishes still further to study the ideas of the ancients upon 
the subject of κολακεία, will find much that is amusing in Plutarch’s 
Tract upon the difference between Friendship and Flattery. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tepi’Apesxetac.] “ Blanditia,” “ Comitas,” “ Placentia,” “ L’envie 
de plaire,” “ Le Complaisant,” “ Le Courtisan,” “Die Gefilligkeit,” 
“Die Gefallsucht,” “Der Héfling,” “The Affable,” ‘“ The Over- 
polite,” ‘“‘ The Courtier.” These various attempts upon the part of 
translators will show that the Greek term ’Apeoxefa has no exact 
counterpart in other languages. All these expressions either fall 
short of, or extend beyond the idea which they are intended to re- 
present. There is not, however, much difficulty in determining it 
from the observations of Aristotle quoted in the last chapter. There 
we saw that the ἀρετή of behaviour in social life was a mean state 
between neglect of the feelings of others (δυσκολία) and too much at- 
tention to the feelings of others (apeoxeia) ; and that as the δύσκολος 
contradicted people in everything, and felt no compunction at causing 
pain, so the ἄρεσκος never ventured upon contradiction, and tried 
to please every body in every thing (πάντα πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἐπαι- 
youvreg καὶ οὐθὲν ἀντιτείνοντε). The latter character has two 
phases ; first, that of those who act thus from selfish and merce- 
nary motives, the κολακεία of the last chapter; second, that of 
those who are only influenced by a desire to make themselves as 
agreeable as possible to every body, sometimes from amiable feel- 
ings, sometimes from moral weakness of character : οἱόμενοι δεῖν 
ἄλυποι εἶναι τοῖς ἐντυγχανοῦσιν. .. οἱ τὸ ἡδεῖς εἶναι στοχαζόμενοι 
μὴ δ᾽ ἄλλο τι. The latter character is the “Apeoxoc described 
in this chapter. Aristotle again employs the term rx. 10. 
to denote Popularity hunters: οἱ δὲ πολύφιλοι, καὶ πᾶσιν οἰκείως 
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ἐντυγχάνοντες οὐδένι δοκοῦσιν εἶναι φίλοι, πλὴν πολιτικῶς, οὗς Kal 
καλοῦσιν ἀρέσκους. It appears from Athenzus, as quoted by Ca- 
saubon, that as apeoxefa was the more favourable phase of the 
character, the κόλακες affected the name of ἄρεσκοι rather than 
their own: ταὐυτὴν δὲ τὴν κολακείαν τινες ἐκτρεπόμενοι τοὔνομα ἀρε- 
σκείαν προσαγορεύουσιν, ὡς καὶ ᾿Αναξανδρίδης ἐν Σαμίᾳ" 


A 3 [4 ~ o 9 ΝΜ 4 Ν 
Τὸ γὰρ κολακεύειν νῦν ἀρέσκειν ὄνομ᾽ ἔχει. 


— Athen. vi. 16. 

The Latins appear to have expressed ’Apeoxeta by Placor, Pla- 
centia. Casaubon quotes Cicero de Petit. Consulat. : “ Opus est 
magnopere bdblanditia que etiamsi vitiosa est, et turpis in cetera vita, 
tamen in petitione est necessaria ; etenim cum deteriorem aliquem 
assentando facit, improba est, cum amiciorem non tam vitupe- 
randa.” 6. 2.,—a species of morality not confined to Cicero, or 
canvassing for the consulate. Hottinger, I find, complains that 
the definition of ᾿Αρεσκεία is much too vague, and that, in fact, it 
would do equally well for κολακεία. To this, however, I must 
demur. He seems to forget that κολακεία is described as positively 
αἰσχρά, though συμφέρουσα τῷ κολακεύοντι ; on the other hand, 
dpéoxera ig an ἔντευξις ἡδονῆς παρασκεναστική, and is only οὐκ ἐπὶ 
τῷ βελτίστῳ, a distinction which exactly corresponds to that taken 
by Aristotle in the passage above quoted. He is, however, right 
in asserting that it is the object, and the means of effecting the 
object, which distinguish the two, though he does not seem to be 
aware that he was only repeating the language of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics. Had he referred to the points of contrast there laid 
down, he might, perhaps, have spared several pages of his Intro- 
duction. I will, however, translate a few of his remarks, as they 
expand and illustrate those already made. “The Flatterer,” he 
says, “can do every thing which the Courtier does, but the reverse 
is by no means the case; and what both equally do, each does 
generally in his own way. The object of the Flatterer is the satis- 
faction of his own interest ; the object of the Courtier is the satis- 
faction of his vanity. The one courts the money or the table of 
the rich, or the influence of the powerful; the other favour and 
applause. And as all can give him these, so is his demeanour 
alike to all. To all he is friendly, accommodating, urbane, and 
principally to those whose approbation flatters him most. The 
Flatterer plays jis part upon a narrow stage. He revenges him- 


self (for the humiliation which at other times he is obliged to 
r4 
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practise) upon those from whom he has no expectations, by pride 
and insolence of demeanour ; and for the sake of flattering his 
patron, he does not scruple to show himself coarse and insult- 
ing to other people.” He goes on to say that the two differ as much 
in their method as in their object; the great distinction being, that 
although both employ exaggeration and untruth, yet the Courtier 
does it unwittingly; he believes what he says at the time; he 
deludes himself. The Flatterer, on the contrary, is conscious of 
his own insincerity; he is a deliberate liar from a selfish motive; 
and all the time heartily despises the man whom he succeeds in 
deceiving. Even when their behaviour seems exactly to coincide, 
it springs, in reality, from two distinct sources. Witness their 
way of treating the children. The” Apeosog is content to show his 
complaisance by playing with them: the Κόλαξ purchases toys 
for them, knowing full well that he thereby makes a profitable 


investment of his money, and one which will yield to him a safe 
return. 


ἐπὶ τῷ βελτίστῳ] This seems to mean, “ not for the best of ob- 
jects,” and to convey a modified censure as compared with the ἐπὶ 
χεῖρον, and the αἰσχράν in the preceding characters. And this, too, 
agrees with Aristotle, who, as we have seen, places the “Apeoxo¢ 
much above the KéAaé. The French translator gives “ aux dépens 
de la vérité.” The German more in accordance with our sense: 
‘Diese moralische Schwacbheit besteht in einem nicht aus der 
lautersten Quelle fliessenden Bestreben, im Umgange sich jeder- 
mann so angenehm als méglich zu machen.” Ast is, I think, as 
wrong as he supposes these Editors to be. He connects ἐπὶ βελ- 
τίστῳ, not with ἔντευξις, but with παρασκευαστικὴ ἡξονής, and trans- 
lates “voluptatem alteri creans ipsi non optimam.” But is it not 
more philosophical, and more in accordance with the practice of 
our author, to define a characteristic with reference to its connec- 
tion with the person exhibiting it, than to its effect upon others ὃ 


θαυμάσας. “ Having made his compliments,” or “ paid his re- 
spects,”—“ Seine Ehrerbietung bezeigen” (Hottinger). Compare 
Hom. Od. xvi. 203. : 


Τηλεμαχ᾽ ob σε ἔοικε φίλον πατέρ᾽ ἔνδον ἐόντα 
4“ , / “ Ἶ 9 , 
οὔτε τι θαυμάζειν περιώσιον, οὔτ᾽ ἀγάασθαι. 


and more frequently in later writers, as Eurip. Hipp. v. 98. : 


Οὐδείς μ᾽ ἀρέσκει νυκτὶ θαυμαστὸς Θεῶν. 
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The Latins appear to have used miror and admiror in the same 
sense. Virgil, Georg. rv. 215.; Horace, Od. ιν. 14.43. It would, 
perhaps, be scarcely necessary to notice this usage, had not igno- 
rance of it inflicted upon us ἀσπάσας " θωπεύσας " θάλψας, 88 
emendations for θαυμάσας. Cas. furnishes illustrations from SS. 
the LXX. translation of Leviticus, ob δὲ μὴ θαυμάσῃς πρόσωπον 
δυνάστου, xix. 15. [Cas. refers to cap. xxi., but erroneously], and 
Apocalypse, S. Joannis, xiii., ἐθαύμασεν ὅλη 4 γῆ ὀπίσω τοῦ θηρίον 
[Ὁ 88, quotes it ἐθαυμάσθη ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ γῇ ὀπίσω τοῦ Κυρίον], 


ἀμφοτέραις ταῖς χερσί] The expression is elliptical, as though it 
were, ἔχων or κατέχων ταῖς χερσὲ μὴ αφίεναι. 


ἔτι ἐπαινῶν.) “ With compliments still upon his lips.” Ast thinks 
that his emendation ἔτι τι αἰτῶν, “thn noch um etwas bittend,” is 
a wonderful improvement. Judicet lector. 


kowvoc.] “* Auquus,” “a fair man,” “not more on one side than 
the other,” “impartial.” Sothe Plateans to the Lacedemonians, 
(Thuc. m. 53.): ὑμᾶς μὴ ob κοινοὶ ἀποβῆτε τεκμαιρόμενοι. 


καὶ τοὺς ξένους δὲ εἰπεῖν, Ineed not, in the present state of 
Greek scholarship, stop to prove with Ast the legitimacy of this 
construction, and the consequent irrelevance of Casaubon’s con- 
jecture πρὸς rove ξένους. I understand the whole to refer to those 
ξυμβόλαιαι δίκαι (Thue, 1. 77.), or as they are called in the Orators, 
δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβολῶν, which were so great an offence to the allies, 
though esteemed a condescension by the Athenians themselves. 
I transcribe part of Gdller’s useful note ad Thuc. 1. 77., “ Tria 
opinor causarum ἀπὸ ξυμβολῶν genera distinguenda sunt: inter 
cives Atticos et peregrinos: inter cives Atticos et socios, sive libe- 
ros sive non liberos; denique sociorum utriusque conditionis inter 
socios. Cause sociorum per excellentiam δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβολῶν 
appellabantur, quia ordine singulis annis agebantur et statis tem- 
poribus Athenis transigebantur. Ineunte bello Pelop. tres tan- 
tum socis, eademque liberz civitates manebant.” 


σύκον dpodrepa.] Colloquially and therefore elliptically ex- 
pressed for ὁμοιότερα εἶναι τῷ πατρὶ, ἣ σῦκον σύκῳ: Casaubon 
refers to Cicero ad Att. Epist. rv. 8. : 


Σύκῳ pa τὴν Δήμητρα σύκον οὐδὲ ἕν 
οὕτω ὅμοιον γέγονεν. 
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τοῖς μὲν συμπαίζον.) Casaubon aptly cites Juv. v. 141.: 


“‘ Sed tua nunc Mycale pariat licet, et pueros tres 
In gremium patris fundat simul; ipse loquaci 
Gaudebit nido; viridem thoraca jubebit 
Afferri, minimasque nuces, assemque rogatum, 
Ad mensam quoties parasitus venerit infans.” 


᾿Ασκός " Πέλεκυς.17 Casaubon and the learned seem to be of 
opinion that these words refer to the children’s toys, which the 
Αρεσκος holds up before them, and names one after the other. 
And it appears from Plautus, that toys of the sort were not un- 
usual. Palzstra, in the Rudens, tv. iv. 111., is recognised by an 
‘“‘ ensiculus” with her father’s name upon it, and a securicula 
ancipes with that of her mother. The principal use of such cre- 
pundia, it must be confessed, appears to have lain in their employ- 
ment by the dramatic poets for producing an ἀναγνώρισις. It does 
not, however, seem quite certain that the words may not be in- 
tended as pet names for the children themselves, such as, “ Punch,” 
“ Little Blade.” 

I do not suppose the reader will attach much weight to the 
other conjecture, that these words are the titles of some time- 
honoured nursery tales, 


καὶ πλειστάκις δὲ, κι τ. Δ] What follows has generally, since the 
time of Casaubon, been considered as an erroneous appendage to 
the character of the “Apecxoc. Ast accordingly, suo periculo, 
unites it to that of the Μικροφιλότιμος. Coray, following Le Clere, 
seems to consider it merely an extension of ’Apeoxeia. The” Apeoxog, 
he says, desires to please, and therefore tries to render himself 
popular by elegance of demeanour, dress, and manners. In this 
point I cannot agree with him. The fundamental ideas of the two 
characters are essentially distinct. The “Apecxoc is a fawning, 
cringing parasite, at the nod and beck of every man, and always 
ready to accommodate himself and his opinions to his society. 
The other man described here is an impudent self-satisfied dandy, 
with his whole soul engrossed in his dress, demeanour, and per- 
sonal establishment. Neither again can I, as Ast has done, iden- 
tify him with the Μικροφιλότιμος. The latter pursues paltry dis- 
tinctions by paltry means. Still his object is, after all, some sort 
of political, or social rank and fame. The former is, as I have 
said, the mere petit-maitre, an Athenian exquisite, a man of rings 
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and scents, a would-be connoisseur, and a real puppy. If, after a 
careful examination of our author’s master, I might hazard a conjec- 
ture, I would suggest that the person described in these words 
corresponds more nearly to a character compounded of the βάναυσος 
(Arist. Ethics, rv.6.) and the χαῦνος (rv. 9.), which, indeed, closely 
resemble each other, and go to make up the idea of “the man of 
vulgar mind and bad taste.” Aristotle briefly sketches each : first 
the Bavavooc. Τοιοῦτος μὲν οὖν ὁ μεγαλοπρέπης, ὁ δὲ ὑπερβάλλων 
καὶ βάναυσος τῷ παρὰ τὸ δέον ἀναλίσκειν ὑπερβάλλει, ὥσπερ εἴρηται. 
ἐν γὰρ τοῖς μικροῖς τῶν ξαπανημάτων πουλλὰ ἀναλίσκει καὶ λαμπρύνε- 
ται παρὰ μέλος, οἷον ἐρανιστὰς γαμικῶς ἑστιῶν, καὶ κωμῳδοῖς χορηγῶν 
ἐν τῷ παρόδῳ πορφύραν εἰσφέρων, ὥσπερ οἱ Μεγαρεῖς. καὶ πάντα τὰ, 
τοιαῦτα ποιήσει οὗ τοῦ καλοῦ ἕνεκα, ἀλλὰ τὸν πλοῦτον ἐπιδεικνύμενος, 
καὶ διὰ ταῦτα οἰόμενος θαυμάζεσθαι, καὶ οὗ μὲν δεῖ πολλὰ ἀναλῶσαι, 
ὀλίγα δαπανῶν, οὗ δ᾽ ὀλίγα, πολλά. This, as the reader will see, 
corresponds in several points with the character here considered, 
and particularly in the distinguished trait παρὰ τὸ δέον ἀναλίσκων. 
It must be remembered too that the Bavavooc is ever aping the 
Meyadorpérne, and that the characteristics of Μεγαλοπρεπεία are 
δαπάναι μεγάλαι καὶ πρέπουσαι καὶ τοιαῦτα τὰ ἔργα. He is also re- 
markable for his zeal, περὶ ξένων ὑποδοχὰς καὶ ἀποστολάς. μεγαλο- 
πρεποῦς δὲ καὶ οἶκον κατασκευάσασθαι πρεπόντως τῷ πλούτῳ " κόσμος 
γάρ τις καὶ οὗτος, x. τ΄ Δ.) most of which the reader will see repro- 
duced in the sketch before us. Of the Χαῦνος, Aristotle says, that 
he is in one of the extremes, where the Μεγαλόψυχος is in the mean, 
the other extreme being that of the μικρόψυχος. His description 
is, οἱ δὲ χαῦνοι ἠλίθιοι Kal ἑαυτοὺς ἀγνοοῦντες, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπιφανῶς" 
ὡς γὰρ ἄξιοι ὄντες τοῖς ἐντίμοις ἐπιχειροῦσιν, εἶτα ἐξελέγχονται " καὶ 
ἐσθήτι κοσμοῦνται, καὶ σχήματι καὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις, καὶ βούλονται τὰ 
εὐτυχήματα φανερὰ εἶναι αὑτῶν, καὶ λέγουσι περὶ αὑτων ὡς διὰ τούτων 
τιμηθησόμενοι. From the close resemblance of this sketch to the 
words of our author, and as Theophrastus was avowedly illus- 
trating the Aristotelian philosophy, if compelled to select any title 
for this fragment, I should prefix to it Περὶ Χαυνότητος. Bloch 
has prefixed in his edition the title Περὶ Meyadozperciac. But as 
Meyadorpereia was with the Peripatetics a mean state and a virtue, 
if the principles laid down in the Introduction be correct, this is 
obviously an error. And, indeed, no one can suppose that the 
language of the text is meant to describe what a disciple of 
Aristotle’s would regard as one of the most exalted of human 
characters, 
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ἀποκείρασθαι.) Singularly enough, to shave with a razor was 
considered a mark of great luxury and effeminacy. See Aristo- 
phanes, Acharnians, Υ. 850 : 


ἀεὶ κεκαρμένος μοιχὰν μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ, 
ὁ περιπόνηρος ᾿Αρτέμων. 


This shaving μιᾷ, ἃ8 distmct from διπλῇ μαχαίρᾳ (or that by 
scissors), was called κῆπος, to express its ornamental nature. It 
is to this, perhaps, that Pericles alludes in the Funeral Oration : 
κήπιον καὶ ἐγκαλλώπισμα πλούτου. The same metaphor occurs in 
the dialogue De claris Oratoribus. ‘ Malim Hercule C. Gracchi 
impetum, aut L. Crassi maturitatem, quam aut calamistros Mzx- 
cenatis, aut tinnitus Gallionis.” ‘There seems to have been 
another fashion called σκάφιον, borrowed from the Scythians, 
where the head was cropped with a sort of clerical tonsure, so as 
to resemble a bowl. σκάφιον axoxexappévoc, Arist. Thesm. 838. : 
σκάφιον ἀποτετιλμένος, Ar. Av. 806. 


χρηστὰ μεταβάλλεσθαι.) Schwartz and Schneider disapprove 
of χρηστά; the former would substitute δύσχηρστα or δύσχροα, and 
the latter suspects a “grave ulcus.” To me it seems that the 
great force of the passage lies in ypnora —“ changes while they 
are still good.” And in this I see that I have been anticipated 
by Chardon-la-Rochette, who explains: “changer ses habits, 
encore bons, dont on peut encore faire usage, c’est-a-dire, en avoir 
toujours de frais.” 


τραπέζας.) “ Mensas argentarias.” ‘ Banking tables.” Hence, 
ἧ ἐργασία τῆς τραπέζης, in Plato’s apology, for the “ banking trade ;” 
and, τραπέζας κατασκευάζεσθαι, Dem. “ to set up a bank.” The 
τράπεζαι were of course the resort of the better sort of citizens, 
among whom the individual here described would like to exhibit 


himself. 


ov ἂν ἔφηβοι γυμνάζωνται.] << An ut se ipse exerceat cum illis, 
quod erat hominis elegantis et liberalis, quam famam captat iste ἢ 
Potest quidem ita accipi”— Cas. But the same commentator 
suggests what seems a much more probable reason. Our friend, 
believing himself “ The Glass of Fashion and the Mould of Form,” 
visits the Palestre of the young men, with the view of exciting 
their admiration, and, at the same time, benevolently affording 
them a model of dress and demeanour. schines reproached 
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Demosthenes for a similar foible, σεμνυνόμενον ἐν τῇ τῶν μειρακίων 
διατριβῇςΈς But the reader may consult Scholiast. ad Aristoph. 
Pacem, v. 737., for another explanation. 


ὅταν 4 θέα, πλήσιον τῶν στρατηγῶν.) This is the reading of the 
MSS. and old editions, except that 7 had become accidentally 
transformed into ἡ in reducing the MSS. to printing. Translate : 
“ and when there is a spectacle, or show day, takes his seat in the 
theatre near the ten generals.” Ast corrects! οὗ ὧν ἦἧ θέα τῶν 
orparnyav — “the general's place in the theatre,” and actually 
prints his correction in the text, with what propriety the reader 
may judge. His sole objection that there is nothing to govern 
θεάτρου in the present state of Greek scholarship will not avail 
much. A philosophical analysis has shown, that the genitive 
expresses the antecedent notion from which any other flows; that 
this antecedent notion may have reference, as to several other 
things, so also, to locality or position ; that adverbs and adjectives 
conveying a notion of locality or position, take a genitive of that 
from which this notion flows; in reference to which, that is to 
say, they do denote position or locality ; and that finally, the same 
is true of verbs, denoting the same things: as of κεῖσθαι ἔχειν 
(in the sense to “have ourselves in a place,” &c.): καθῆσθαι" καθί» 
στασθαι" ἥκειν. Thuc. m1. 92. : τῆς ἐπὶ Θράκης rapddov χρησίμως 
κεῖσθαι, “in respect of the passage to be usefully situated,” and 1, 
36.: καλῶς παράπλου κεῖσθαι. Her. vi. 116.: ὡς ποδῶν εἴχον, 
“as they were in respect of their feet.” Soph. Cédip. Tyrannus, 
345.: ὡς ὀργῆς ἔχω, “as Lam in respect of anger.” Thuc. m1. 
92.: τοῦ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους πολέμον καλῶς αὐτοῖς ἐδόκει ἡ πόλις 
καθίστασθαι, “in respect of the war against the Athenians to 
be well.” Herod. vu. 157.: δννάμιος fag μεγάλης, “in respect 
of great power you have reached it.” Eurip. Heraclidw, 214. : 
γένους μὲν ἥκεις τοῖσδε, “with respect to kindred you are thus 
placed.” In all these cases it is clear that the genitive is the 
antecedent notion which limits and determines the second notion of 
position (physical or moral) denoted by the verb, and therefore, τοῦ 
θεάτρον καθῆσθαι, “ in respect of the theatre so to take his seat,” is 
unobjectionable. To this class of constructions also probably belong 
such expressions, karéaya τῆς κεφαλῆς, guoad caput fractus 
sum, “in respect of my head Iam ina fractured state.” Onthe ten 
orparnyo, see Dict.of Antiquities ; and on their προεδρία, Aristo- 
phanes, Equites, v. 552: νῦν δ᾽ ἐὰν μὴ προεδρίαν φέρωσι, κ.τ.λ. 
Where the Scholiast says: ἐξῆν τοῖς τῆς τιμῆς ταύτης τυχοῦσι καὶ ἐν 
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βουλευτηρίῳ καὶ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ, καὶ ἐν θεάτροις, καὶ ἐν ἄλλῳ πάντι 

‘2 Ἁ ΕΣ 
ξυλλόγῳ τοὺς προλαμβάνοντας, οἵτινες ἦσαν, ἐξεγείραντας, αὑτοὺς ἐς 
τὸν ἐκείνω; τόπον καθίσαι. 


ἐπιστάλματα.} ““ execute commissions to be sent to their friends at 
Byzantium,” or ἐπιστάλματα may mean, as L. and 5. Lexicon also 
gives it, “ presents,” and.this would agree with that affectation of 
peyadorpercia referred to above. For the Μεγαλοπρέπης, as we 
have said, σπουδάζει περὶ ξένων ὑποδοχὰς καὶ ἀποστολὰς καὶ δωρεὰς καὶ 
ἀντιδωρεάς. We have the authority of Ulpian on Demosthenes for 
translating ἀποστολάς, as δωρεάς, or rather, as Schneider remarks, 
πομπὰς δωρεών. On account of the use of the word ἀποστολάς, by 
Aristotle, Casaubon unnecessarily wished to correct “ ἀποστάλ- 
para,” a word for which we have no authority except analogy. I 
cannot subscribe to the opinion of Ast and Hottinger, that the 
text is corrupt, and that πέμματα, or some such word, has been 
lost before Βυζάντιον. They do not seem to remember the ellip- 
tical usage of ἐς with an accusative in such expressions as 
σέσωσθαι ἐς Πειραιέα, Dem. “ to have been brought safely into the 
Pireus ;” ἐς θρόνους ἔζοντο, Od. xx. 96., “ they seated them- 
selves in their chairs ;” and more appropriately to the present 
point, Herod.1. 21., ὁ μὲν δὴ ἀπόστολος ἐς τὴν Μίλητον ἦν, “ the 
person sent arrived at Miletus.” See too, Soph. Ajax. v. 80.: 
ἐμοὶ μὲν ἀρκεῖ τοῦτον ἐς δόμους μένειν, “go into the house and 
remain there ;” “be housed.” Cf. ἐπὶ θάκον ἀνιστάμενος, infra, 
cap. x. 


Aaxwvixac.] The fame of the Lacedemonian hunting dogs has 
descended from ancient to modern times. The curious may con- 
sult Arist. Hist. Animal. vu. 28., and Oppian, Cyneg. 1. 371. For 
our purpose it is sufficient to quote Soph. Ajax. v. 8. : 


Κυνὸς Λακαίνης ὥς τις εὕρινος βάσις. 


Cf. Virgil’s “ Veloces Sparte Catulos,” Georgic m. 405., and 
Horace’s “ Fulvus Lacon,” Epod. vi. 5. Shakspeare, notwith- 
standing his little Latin and no Greek, was correct in this as 
in other classical allusions. Mids. N. D. act tv. sc. 1. : 


“« They bay’d the bear with hounds of Sparta.” 
And 


“« My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded,” &c. 
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rirupoc.] This seems to mean the larger species of ape, or per- 
haps ourang-outang. The word is connected with Σάτυρος, Satyrus, 
and Tityrus, applied to the chief goat of the flock. 


Σικελικὰς περιστεράς) We learn from Atheneeus, quoted by Ast, 
ΙΧ. 1]., ὅτι ai Σικελικαὶ διάφοροί εἶσι ; i.e. according to the state- 
ment of Alexis. πΠεριστερὰς ἔνδον τρέφων τῶν Σικελικῶν τούτων 
πάνυ κομψάς. 


δορκαδείους ἀστραγάλους.) “ Made from the horn of the antelope.” 
See again Athenzus, v. δ. : ἐδίδον yap τοῖς μὲν ἀστραγάλους dop- 
καδείους, τοῖς δὲ φοινικοβαλάνους, ἄλλοις δὲ χρύσιον. Lucian also, 
Amor. § 16., speaks of ἀστραγάλους Λιβυκῆς δορκάδος. 


Θουριακὰς AnxvOove.] “Vel ut alii libri habent θηριακάς eque 
ignoramus quam θουριακάς, quas Casaubonus conjectura effecit.” — 
Schneider. Neither can I find any explanation in Ast. I under- 
stand them to refer to the painted earthen vessels used at Greek. 
funerals; first (compare Plutarch, Vita Alcibiades, ὁ. 23.) in the 
πρόθεσις of the body placed around the bed, and then deposited 
with it in the tomb. That they were rare articles of verti we 
learn from Becker’s Charicles, p. 294. (English trans.). ‘ The 
invaluable collections of painted vases were discovered in tombs, 
and show by the style of the paintings that the custom endured to 
the most blooming period of Grecian art. .... When, on the 
rebuilding of Corinth, graves were discovered containing such 
vessels, these were regarded by the Romans as curiosities, and 
eagerly bought up. Strabo, vi. 6. 23.” That those of Thurium 
were likely to be in high request, we may infer from the refine- 
ment and luxury of its inhabitants, and indeed Magna Grecia 
appears to have been famous for them. See again Becker's 
Charicles, p. 294. : “In the walled graves of Magna Grecia these 
vessels either stand round the corpse, or hang on the walls; so 
also in the earthen coffins, In the above-mentioned coffin of a 
child there are fifteen vessels, among which are four λήκνθοι, as 
well as four sitting figures of clay.” The other reading θηριακάς, 
occurring in most MSS., has not been successfully interpreted. I 
once thought that it might have some reference to the θηριακὰ 
φάρμακα, or “ antidotes against the bites of animals ;” but from the 
considerations above given, I have no doubt of θουριακάς being 
the true reading. With respect to the orthography, see Scholiast 
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on Aristophanes, N. 326.: τὸ ἐθνικὸν ὁμωνύμως Θούριοι καὶ Θου- 


ριακοί. 


Baxrnpiac.] ‘The βακτηρία seems, properly speaking, to have 
been the “Scipio” or truncheon of office borne by the Spartan 
kings (see Thuc. vu. 84.). The name was transferred to a species 
of walking-stick, which became very fashionable at Athens in the 
Laconomania — a singular social phenomenon, paralleled by the 
Anglomania, introduced by the regent Duke of Orleans into Paris 
previous to the first French Revolution. Cas. quotes without 
reference from Demosthenes: Νικόβουλος δὲ ἐκίφθονός ἐστι, καὶ 
ταχεὼς βαδίζει, καὶ μέγα φθέγγεται, καὶ βακτηρίαν φορεῖ. See also 
Aristophanes, Aves, 1194. : 


᾿Ελακωνομάνουν ἅπαντες ἄνθρωποι τότε, 
3 / > . » 2 ee ᾽ ’ 
ἐκόμων, ἐπείνων, ἐῤῥύπων, ἐσωκράτουν, 

ld ; » 4 
σκυτάλι᾽ ἐφόρουν. 


And in the same author, Ecclez. v. 74: 
Λακωνικὰς γὰρ ἔχετε καὶ βακτηρίας. 


αὐλαία». See Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, art. Tapes, 
for a full account of the Tapestry of the Ancients. 


αὐλίδιον παλαιστρικὸν, «.r.r.] “A little Court which he uses for 
a Palestra, covered with sand, and a ball Court.” ‘This is in 
accordance with his plan pursued throughout, of making as much 
show, at as little expense, as possible. Ast substitutes παλαισῆρι- 
chy, because peculiar sand was used for the purpose brought from 
Egypt (Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 13.; Athen. xu. 9.), but surely the 
alteration is not ¢anti. From the expression below, τούτου ἐστιν 
ἡ παλαίστρα, both courts seem to have made part of the same 
αὐλίδιον. 


χρᾶν.} “ To lend the use of,” as in the well known epigram : 
᾿Ανέρα τις λιπόγνιον ὑπὲρ νωτοῖο λιπαυγὴς 
ἦγε, πόδας χρήσας, ὄμματα χρησάμενος. 
The Latins expressed the same practice by “ commodare.” Juve- 
nal, vu. 39. : 
“ Si dulcedine famz 
Succensus recites, Maculonus eommodat edes.” 
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οἷς φιλοσόφοις, τοῖς σοφισταῖς.) ‘ Non video quid intersit inter 
φιλοσόφοις et σοφισταῖς. Posterius existimaverim e margine ir- 
repsisse.” — Bloch. This is a specimen of the way in which the 
emendation furore operates. It is the sword which cuts the 
Gordian knot of its own ignorance. The Σοφισταί are the famous 
Sophists who gave professional instruction in rhetoric for money. 
The reader who requires a more particular account of them will 
find it in Sewell on the Dialogues of Plato, p. 42.; Mitchell’s 
Preface to the Translation of Aristophanes ; Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, 
vol. Iv. p. 257.; Cudworth’s Immutable Morality, ch. i. By the 
φιλόσοφοι in this passage are principally meant the members of the 
Socratic School, in its two different branches, the Academic and 
the Peripatetic, to the latter of which Theophrastus himself be- 
longed. The φιλόσοφος, according to the distinction taken by 
Socrates, Plato, and Xenophon, gave his lessons without pay, and 
simply, as we should say, from love to science. The σοφισταί, on 
the contrary, taught for hire, and were stigmatized by those who 
called themselves φιλόσοφοι, both for this practice and for the 
laxity of the opinions inculcated by them, —a laxity which arose 
from their negation of any objective ground of immutable morality. 
For the distinction between the Φιλόσοφος and Σοφιστής compare 
Plato, Sophista, p. 224. D. with 253. 4. E., and Politicus, 257. A. 
The history of the words is interesting and instructive. Pytha- 
goras, it is well known, was the first who technically employed the 
term φιλόσοφος “ a lover of wisdom,” as distinct from σύφος “a 
wise man,” or “sage,’’—saying ‘“ Artem se scire nullam sed 
esse Philosophum.” — Cicero, Tuse. Disput. lib. v. 3., where the 
reader will find a fuller account of the whole matter. The fact is 
very remarkable, as indicating not simply the modesty of Pytha- 
goras, but a great era in the history of the human mind, when 
certainty gave way to doubt, dogmatic teaching to scepticism, and 
implicit faith (so to speak) to a speculative reason. The word 
then naturally passed into an appellation for all those who were 
separated from the οἱ πολλοί by any superiority in knowledge or 
education. It subsequently became confined to actual professors 
of logic, rhetoric, &c.; and again, with the arigin of the various 
Schools, branched off in meaning, as has been shown, from Σοφι- 
στής, and has ever since been used, in a general sense, of one who 
speculates on man or nature. Its usage in this passage belongs to 
the last indicated period. The time of the coincidence of the two 
terms may be inferred from Herod. 1. 29 and 30., where Solon, 
first called a Σοφιστής, is thus addressed by Croesus: Tap’ ἡμέας 

@ 
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περὶ σέο λόγος ἀπῖκται πολλὸς, καὶ σοφίης εἵνεκεν τῆς σῆς Kat 
πλάνης, ὡς φιλο σοφέων γῆν πολλὴν θεωρίης εἵνεκεν ἐπελήλυθας. 
Σοφιστῆς is generally supposed, from its etymology, to mean “ one 
who makes wise.” But I have long doubted whether this deriva- 
tion be necessarily correct. The substantive termination in ἱστής 
from verbs in «Zw denotes “gui partem agit.” Compare Μηδίζω 
and Πρωταγωνίστης, &c. Now σοφίζω apparently does not occur, 
but σοφίζομαι does, and therefore I see no reason why Σοφιστής 
should not have originally meant “qui partem Σόφου agit :” in 
other words, “one who professes wisdom ;” a professional wise 
man; or professor, in the modern sense of the term. δΔογιστής 
appears to me analogous in its formation and usage. L. and 8. in 
voce give two meanings: “ A teacher of Arithmetic,” and “a 
Calculator, a Reasoner.” The latter sense is, I think, established 
by the Platonic use of the word. Cf. Rep. 1. 14., where ὁ λογιστὴς 
ἐξήμαρτε answers to the previous phrase ὃς ἂν ἐν λογισμῷ apap- 
τάνῃ. Why may not then Σοφιστής have had a meaning corre- 
sponding to this, as well as one corresponding to the other inter- 
pretation of λογιστής 2? Why may it not have meant one who 
plays a Wise Man’s part, as well as one who teaches Wisdom ? 
Probably the latter meaning of the word owes its origin to the pro- 
fession of the Sophists, — that they would teach their pupils how to 
make the worse appear the better cause, and in all conceivable cases, 
Νικᾶν πράττων καὶ βουλεύων καὶ τῇ γλώττῃ πολεμίζων. 

ἈΒΙΒΤΟΡΗ. Nubes, 418. 


In its earlier usage, however, it does not appear to have differed 
much from Σόφος, and meant “a Sage.” Herodotus calls the 
Seven Sages of Greece by this name: οἱ πάντες ἐκ τῆς “ENAacog 
σοφισταί, 1. 29. And Pythagoras also: οὐ τῷ ἀσθενεστάτῳ σοφιστῇ, 
Πυθαγόρῃ. Hence it came to mean, “ one possessed of distin- 
guished ability or knowledge in any subject-matter :” as Poetry 
by Pindar (Μελετὰν σοφισταῖς πρόσβαλον, Pind. I. iv. 28.), Music 
by Atschylus (frag. 308.). Compare Eustathius (ad Hom. Il. O. 
p- 1023.): and it is to be observed that even Socrates is styled a 
“‘ Sophist ” by Aschines : Σωκράτης ὁ σοφιστής. Though he himself 
repeats the sentiments of Pythagoras, Phedrus, 278. Ὁ. There is 
rather a curious use of the term belonging to this era, in Eurip. 
Rhesus, v. 903. : σοφιστὴν ἄλλον οὐκ ἐπάξομαι, said by the Muse 
Terpsichore of a favourite of the Dfuses, such as were Orpheus 
(v. 898.) and Muszus (v. 899). We next find the word confined 
to the “ Sophists” par excellence ; and Plato and Aristotle, who 
would have called themselves φιλόσοφοι, so employ it. The ideas 
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which they attached to the term may easily be gathered from 
their writings. Plato has devoted a whole dialogue to the analysis 
of their character, and the conclusion at which he arrives is: “16e 
δὴ νῦν συναγάγωμεν αὐτὸ, λέγοντες ὡς τὸ τῆς κτητικῆς, μεταβλη- 
τικῆς, ἀγοραστικῆς, ἐμπορικῆς, ψυχεμπορικῆς, περὶ λόγους καὶ μαθή- 
ματα ἀρετῆς πωλητικὸν δεύτερον ἀνεφάνη σοφιστική. ---- Plat. Sophist. 
p. 224. Ὁ. Aristotle is little more complimentary: ‘O γὰρ σο- 
φιστὴς, χρηματιστὴς ἀπὸ φαινομένης σοφίας. ----- Soph. Elench. 1. 2. 
And in the Rhetoric, lib. 1. c. i., he represents the Sophistic as 
differing from the Dialectic art, inasmuch as it is entirely irrespec- 
tive of truth. The testimony of Xenophon it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to quote; but whoever turns to the Memorabilia, or the last 
chapter of the treatise De Vectigalibus will find ample confirmation 
on his part to the views of his contemporaries. This meaning 
appears to have continued, with a slight variation towards a more 
favourable sense, until Cicero’s time. ‘ Sophiste appellantur hi qui 
ostentationis, aut questis causa philosophantur.”— Cicero, Lucull. 
23. See De Inventione, u., where he speaks of two classes of Rhe- 
toricians, “‘quarum altera cum versaretur in philosophia, nonnullam 
interdum Rhetoric Artis sibi curam adsumebat ; altera vero omnis 
indicendi erat studio, et preeceptione occupata.” See also De Oratore, 
11. 89., and more particularly Orator. c. 19. In the later writers 
of the Empire it is again a term of compliment applied to the rhe- 
toricians of the age, as Libanius and the Philostrati. See L. and 
S. Lexicon; and Appendix IT. 


ὁπλόμαχοι.} “ Master at arms.” ““Ὃπλόμαχοι sunt qui sub cam- 
pidoctore veris armis certare discunt, aut ipsi qui docent : puto 
enim utrumque hac voce significari.” — Casaubon. 


καὶ αὐτὸς...] The text stands καὶ αὐτὸς ἐν ταῖς ἐπιδείξεσιν 
ὕστερον... εἰπεῖν «.. ἐπὶ τῶν θεωμένων πρὸς ἕτερον, which is mani- 
festly corrupt. The reader would hardly thank me for transcribing, 
to the extent of several columns, all that has been written in the 
way of conjecture and explanation. It seems, however, pretty 
well agreed that the meaning is that given by Driick: Er selbst 
kommt bey solchen Vorstellungen immer zuletzt, damit einer der 
Zuschauer zu dem andern sage; Diesem gehort der Uebungs- 
platz.” The problem accordingly is, to elicit this from the words 
with as little change as possible. I have adopted a reading made 
up from several others, though slightly differing from any: καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἐν ταῖς ἐπιδείξεσιν ὕστερον ἐπιέναι ὥστε εἰπεῖν ἕτερον τῶν θεῳ- 
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μένων πρὸς ἕτερον x.r.d. The ἐπὶ being considered as a relic of 
the ἐπιέναι, which has been omitted because the following εἰπεῖν 
caught the transcriber’s eye, and similarly the first ἕτερον has been 
lost, owing to the proximity of the second. I have, however, 
obelized the text, and the reader may supply any other emendation 
which he considers more probable. With respect to the trait of 
character itself, observe how admirably it agrees with the indica- 
tions of χαυνότης quoted above from Aristotle: καὶ βούλονται ra 
εὐτυχήματα φανερὰ εἶναι αὑτῶν, καὶ λέγουσι περὶ αὑτῶν (αὐτῶν) ὡς 
διὰ τούτων τιμηθησόμενοι. 


CHAPTER IV. 


᾿Αδολεσχία] ‘ Garrulitas,” “ Plauderei,” “ Bavarderie,” “ Garru- 
lity,” “Chattering,” “Idle Gossip.” The etymology is from ἄδην, 
and probably λέλεσχα, an Holic perfect of λέγω, whence λέσχη, “a 
talking” or “a place for talking ;” cf. “parlour,” from “ parler.” 
We have next three characters closely connected with the pre- 
ceding in their object-matter, that is to say, ἐν τῷ συζῆν καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
ὁμιλίαις. They are principally concerned with conversation, and 
are traced with an accuracy which renders them true of all time, 
and enables the reader of every age and country to supply ex- 
amples from his own observation. But an acquaintance with the 
history and literature of Athens will convince any one, that among 
the volatile, busy, and speculative Athenians — ri καινὸν ἀεὶ ζητοῦν- 
rac — the most numerous and the most remarkable specimens of 
the elass were to be found. While these habits, however, agree 
with ἀρεσκεία, in being connected with the conventionalities of 
social intercourse, they seem to differ from it in not flowing directly 
from any motive, sinister or otherwise. They are rather the result 
of natural temperament, and an activity, or rather restlessness of 
mind, developing itself in conversation. In the first, of which we 
at present speak (‘Adodecyia), this mental organization implies a 
weak and uncultivated intellect. The ἀδολέσχης talks without 
any previous discipline of his ideas, and without any definite pur- 
pose : οὗ λέγειν δεινὸς, ἀλλὰ σιγᾶν ἀδύνατος, as Epicharmus has it. 
By the necessity of his nature he must be always saying something, 
but he is careless as to what that something is. Hence, what 
comes uppermost, comes first. And this, with an ignorant man, is 
sure to be some trivial topic, which he catches up without intel- 
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lectual exertion, and enlarges upon without aim. It is dismissed 
as soon as his very limited powers of commenting upon it are ex- 
hausted, or when something more obvious and attractive presents 
itself ; and hence arises the inconsequence and the desultory nature 
of hisremarks. In the definition, accordingly, the word ἀπροβουλεύ- 
των must be regarded as particularly emphatic, implying Shak- 
speare’s “ bald, disjointed chat.” Socrates, as might be conjec- 
tured, did not escape the epithet: μισῶ δὲ κἀγὼ Σωκράτην, τὸν πτωχὸν 
ἀδολέσχην. --- Fragm. Eupolidis. It has been suggested that the 
present sketch is a feeble one; that it contains very little variety, 
and only regards its original in one point of view. But surely 
these supposed defects are inherent in the subject-matter of the 
picture, and not in the execution. The garrulous man exhibits 
no salient points of character. If he did, he would cease to be 
simply garrulous. The monotony of his unmeaning talk, his plati- 
tudes, his perpetual repetition of phrases without ideas, make him 
what he is. If he had ideas, or could even diversify in the expres- 
sion such ideas as he has, he would become a different personage, 
and would require a fresh delineation. ‘The tide of his conversa- 
tion flows on, as Moore has said of the oratory of Castlereagh, “in 
one weak, washy, everlasting flood;” and it is this unwearied 
uniformity of nonsense which constitutes him what he undoubtedly 
is, —the Prince of Social Bores. 


μακρῶν) It has been suggested that either ματαίων or ἀκαίρων 
ought to be substituted. But no change is necessary. It does 
not follow that the λόγος must be a connected discourse. The 
ἀδυλέσχης is prolix from the very fact that one observation 
suggests another connected with it by the very slightest thread 
of association. The conversations of Mrs. Nickleby (Dickens's 
Nicholas Nickleby) admirably illustrate this. 


προχωροῦντος τοῦ πράγματος. “ Mox vero, ubi incaluerit.” —Ca- 
saubon. ‘“ Progresso longius Sermone.”—Schneider. ‘“ La Con- 
versation une fois engagée.” —Coray. ‘ Und wenn er damit fertig 
tst.” — Hottinger. ‘“ Me bene succedente,” i.e. δὲ tta, ut vult, 
garrire liceat.— Ast. Of these various interpretations the true 
meaning of προχωρεῖν induces me to prefer the last. Translate,— 
“© When he has succeeded in getting into conversation.” Compare 
our own expression “ getting on,” for succeeding, or prospering ; 
or perhaps, “ as he ts getting on in his talk.” 


ἄξιοι. According to Attic usage, “ Worth what is asked for 
e3 
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wt,” therefore “cheap.” See: οὐπώποτ᾽ ἀφύας εἶδον ἀξιωτέρας. ---- 
Aristoph. Equit. v. 697. ; and cf. infra, c. xm, Περὶ ᾿Αναισχυντίας " 
καὶ ὅσα ἐωνημένος ἄξιά τις φέρει μεταδοῦναι κελεῦσαι. In the 
Homeric writings, on the contrary, the word always conveys the 
notion of value, as ἄξια δῶρα. Market prices are, in all ages, pro- 
verbial subjects of gossip. Casaubon aptly quotes Terence, Andria, 


Iv. iv. 5.: 
“ Di vostram fidem ! 


Quid turbe apud forum est! quid illic hominum litigant! 
Tum annona cara est! quid dicam aliud nescio.” 


ἐπιδημοῦσι»ν.] ᾿Επῖιδημεν, “to be in town ;” ἀποδημεῖν, “ to go out 
of town,” “to go abroad ;” translated in the N. T. “ to go into a 
far country.” 


ἐκ Διονυσίων. The subject of the Dionysia cannot be discussed 
in a note. The reader will find the latest conclusions of scholars 
in “ The Theatre of the Greeks ” and “ Smith’s Dictionary of An- 
tiquities.” These Διονύσια appear to have been the Dionysia κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχήν celebrated in Elaphebolion, — some time in the month of 
March. That after these Dionysia the navigation of the AXgean 
was considered safe, may be gathered from the fact that the 
subject states brought their tribute at this season to Athens. The 
scholiast on Arist. Ach. v. 4. 69., speaking of the Dionysia, says : 


TO μὲν πρῶτον ἐτελεῖτο ἔαρος ἐν ἄστει, ὅτε οἱ φόροι ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ἐφέροντο. 


ὕδωρ] Compare Aristoph. Vespz, v. 260. : 


Koi ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐχ ἡμερῶν τεττάρων τὸ πλεῖστον 
ὕδωρ ἀναγκαίως ἔχει τὸν θεὸν ποιῆσαι. 


In the elliptical expressions"Ye, “ pluit,” the Greeks and Romans 
did not supply the deficiency, as we do, by #4, — e.g. “ it rains,” 
—but with more propriety by Ζεύς. See the well-known frag- 
ment of Alceus : “Yee μὲν ὁ Ζεύς, x. τ. A, 


καὶ 6 ἄγρος εἰς νέωτα γεωργήσει.) This is without exception the 
reading of all MSS. It has equally without exception been altered 
by the editors, most of whom adopt the obvious correction, ὅτε or 
ὡς &ypov... yewpynoe, and indeed it is possible that ὁ might be 
substituted for ὡς or ὅτε by a careless transcriber, particularly 
before &ypoc. But would it be so probable before ἄγρον ἢ and 
should we not have had some trace in the MSS. of the accusa- 
tive? Upon the whole I have left the text in its original state, 
not feeling sure that the ἀδολέσχης did not talk in that loose, un- 
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grammatical way, owing to which, among the uneducated, active 
verbs are often taken in a neuter sense. I conceive that an 
English farmer might say ‘“ this field will plough very well next 
year.” The results of the practice are common in the usages of 
all languages, e.g. δείματι πάλλων (Soph. Atdip. Tyr.), “ shak- 
tng with dread.” If any correction be required I should prefer 
that of Bernard, which is certainly very ingenious and good: εἰς 
vewra ye ἀργήσει. “ Next year, at any rate, shall lie fallow.” 
Compare, the Greek proverb: dei γεωργὸς εἰς νέωτα πλούσιος. 


μυστηρίοις. The great mysteries of Demeter, celebrated for nine 
consecutive days in the month of Boedromion. The fifth day was 
called ἡ τῶν λαμπάδων ἡμέρα. At night the Δᾳδοῦχοι, male and fe- 
male, bore large torches in procession, and afterwards placed them 
before their doors. Of course there was, on such occasions, a rivalry 
between them as to who should “ se¢ up” (icravac) the finest torch. 
Cas. quotes from Plutarch, Vita Ciceronis: ra δὲ φῶτα πολλὰ κατέ- 
λαμπε τοὺς στενώπους, λαμπάδια καὶ δᾷδας ἐπὶ ταῖς θύραις ἱστώντων. 
Part of the duty of the Δᾳδοῦχος was to collect contributions for 
Demeter on the days of festival; and that the office was considered 
an honourable one we may learn from Aristot. Rhet. mr. 2. 10. : 
we καὶ ᾿Ιφικράτης Καλλίαν μητραγύρτην, ἀλλ᾽ ob δᾳδοῦχον" ὁ δὲ ἔφη, 
ἀμύητον αὐτὸν εἶναι" οὐ γὰρ ἂν μητραγύρτην αὐτὸν καλεῖν ἀλλὰ ὃδᾳ- 
δοῦχον " ἄμφω γὰρ περὶ θεόν " ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν τίμιον, τὸ δὲ ἄτιμον. 


Πόσοι εἰσὶ κιόνες τοῦ ‘Qdeiov.] “Ἐυϊ Odeum, ut auctor est 
Plutarchus in Pericle, τῇ ἐντὸς διαθέσει πολνέδρον καὶ πολύστεγον. 
Vide Vitruvium. Eo in loco Musici aliique id genus in arte sua 
86 exercebant, et spectatores oblectabant, maximé ante extructum 
theatrum, ut annotat Hesychius. Sed et frumenta ibi solita vendi, 
et tempore cantatis pauperioribus dividi, ex Demosthenis oratione 
contra Phormionem didicimus: quare etiam controversiz omnes ad 
rem frumentariam, itemque ad debita quécunque de causa alimenta 
pertinentes, ibidem disceptabantur. Inde est apud Demosthenem 
δικὴν σίτου εἰς ᾿Ωδεῖον δικάζεσθαι in e& contra Newram.”— Cas. 


χθὲς ἤμεσα.] Compare Cowper, Conversation : 


“4 Some men employ their health, an ugly trick, 
In making known how oft they have been sick ; 
Relate how many weeks they kept their bed, 
How an emetic or cathartic sped.” 


’Ararotpia.] The great family festival celebrated by all the tribes 
a4 
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of Ionic origin, ἐν οἷς of re πατέρες, καὶ οἱ ξυγγενεῖς; ξύνεισι σφίσιν 
αὐτοῖς. ---- Xen. Hell. 1. 7, 8. Each φρατρία met in this festival to 
discuss its private affairs, and as every genuine Athenian citizen 
was member of a φρατρία, it amounted to a great national as- 
sembly, κατὰ φρατρίας. On the third day, called κουρέωτις, children 
born in that year were registered by their fathers as members of 
their own φρατρία, and in consequence became free Athenian 
citizens. Hence the joke of Aristophanes : 


Og ἑπτέτης ὧν οὐκ ἔφυσε φράτερας. Rane, 418. 


On the same day illegitimate children about to be made citizens 
and adopted children, as well as those upon whom citizenship was 
publicly to be bestowed, were introduced to their future φρατρία. 
This word affords a signal instance of the strange freaks played 
by the old etymologists. Some would derive it from a, non, and 
πατήρ, because those who had no legitimate fathers were then 
found out! But by far the most popular derivation was that of 
the scholiast on Arist. Achar. 146.: he deduces the word from 
ἀπατή, “ deceit,” because Melanthus slew by stratagem Xanthius, 
the Beeotian, in a combat concerning the possession of the town 
of Cénoe, and then instituted this festival to commemorate his 
success. The real etymology is from πατὴρ and 4 copulative, like 
the Sanscrit sa, which comes from the same root as ἅμα. The 
young student should be apprised that, as most scholars now be- 
lieve, the ἁ copulative ought, in almost every case, to be substituted 
for the a intensive of the old grammarians, the force of which was 
said to be ἐπέτασιν δηλοῦν ; so that on the “lucus a non lucendo ” 
principle d in composition had two precisely contradictory mean- 
ings. One or two instances will be sufficient for the tiro’s in- 
struction. “Amvpoc (Atsch. Prom. v. 905.), said of the sting of 
the gadfly, is explained by Blomfield: “ Ardentissimus, πολύπυρος 
Schol.” It rather means ἁμάπυρος, “ accompanied by a sensation 
of burning.” Ακοιτις = ἁμάκοιτις, “ partner of the couch,” 
“‘ spouse,” and ἄλοχος = ἁμαλοχος, fr. ἅμα-λέχος, the same. 
᾿Ακόλονυθος = ἁμακόλουθος (2. 6. κέλευθος), “ partner of the road,” 
“attendant ;” as also ἀτάλαντος (Homer, Il. lib. u.), for apa- 
τάλαντος, “of equal weight.” ‘Ar évnc = ἁμα-τένης, “ with tension,” 
“ strained.” ᾿Ασπέρχης = ἁμασπέρχης, “ with urgency,” “hasty.” 
So ἀγάλακτος (Assch. Agam. 718.), which has given the editors 
some trouble, if not a corrective epithet, implying that the Λέων 
was not like other foster-children, most probably equals ἁμαγά- 
λακτος, “ brought up with the same milk,” “a foster-brother.” 
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Deederlein (de a intensitivo) attempts to explain the intensive a 
by the principle of “extremes meet.” The depravation of a thing 
he says is nearly the same as the defect, and excess is nearly the 
same as depravation. If greatness lies between tmmensity and 
littleness, immense and little things are alike excluded from the 
category of greatness —a doctrine which at least has the merit 
of ingenuity. Mr. Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 243.) is of 
opinion “ that the negative and intensive significations of a are 
alike due to the notion of farness, which we have pointed out as 
the primary one of a, va, and ἄνα." LL. and S. lexicon agrees 
with the view above taken. 


μὴ αφίστασθαι. 
“ Misere cupis inquit abire 
Jamdudum video: sed nil agis, —usque tenebo.” 
Hor. Sat. 1 9. 


Παρασείσαντα δὲ χρὴ rove τοιούτους τῶν ἀνθρώπων. . .. ἀπαλ- 
λάττεσθαι.Ἷ So, with some slight variations of δεῖ δή for δὲ χρή, read 
all the MSS. Schneider has introduced from Casaubon the word 
φεύγειν into the text. Ast, swo periculo, substitutes for τοὺς τ΄ τ. 
dy. his own conjecture τοιούτων ἀνθρώπων. I have not tampered 
with the text, as I am by no means satisfied that the middle voice 
of ἀπαλλάττω may not be constructed in this way: ἀπαλλάττον re 
τινος 18 “ to put away from,” “ to remove ;” and therefore ἀπαλ- 
λάττεσθαι voce media is “ to put away,” or “ remove from oneself,” 
or “for one’s own benefit.” Indeed, it is usually accompanied by 
ἐκ or ἀπὸ, showing thereby that some accusative is to be supplied. 
I consider as parallel to the present passage Eurip. Med. 727. : 


Ἐκ τῆσδε δ᾽ αὐτὴ γῆς ἀπαλλάσσον πόδα: 


which means “ take yourself off out of the country.” Why, (hee 
fore, may not ἀπαλλάττεσθαι τοὺς τοιούτους mean “ get such fellows 
out of your way,” or “ put such fellows at a distance,” even if you 
have to run for it. If the passage quoted from the Medea be not 
considered sufficient justification for this use of ἀπαλλάττεσθαι, the - 
difficulty may perhaps be obviated by interpreting παρασείσαντα, 
“‘ having shaken off such fellows —to get rid of them.” But the 
term παρασείσαντα 18 obviously borrowed by Theophrastus from 
his master, Ethic. Nicom. Iv. 7. : οὐδαμῶς τ᾽ ἂν ἁρμόζοι τῷ peya~ 
λοψύχῳ φεύγειν παρασείσαντι ; and De Incessu Animalium, ec. 8. : 
οἱ θεόντες θάσσον θέουσι παρασείσαντες, where it means, as Plautus 
says, “ demissis mantbus fugere,” “to swing our arms by our sides 
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in running.” Of the various meanings suggested for διαράμενον 
its close connection with παρασείσαντα seems to point out as most 
proper, ‘‘ with great strides,” “grandi gradu.” —Plautus. Cf. 
διαβάντα μάχεσθαι in the fragments of Tyrteus. 


Συναρκεῖσθαι.)ῦ Much dissatisfaction has been expressed with 
this verb, and συνέρχεσθαι (Newton), and συνηρτῆσθαι (Ast), have 
been proposed instead. I see no reason why it should not mean 
“ be satisfied with,” “ put up with.” But perhaps συνείργεσθαι is 
the most likely word, which would correspond with what has been 
suggested. Ast, and I cannot help agreeing with him, expresses 
strong doubts whether these remarks tacked on to several cha- 
racters, like the “morals” to A‘sop’s fables, ever proceeded from 
the pen of Theophrastus. 


CHAPTER V. 


Περὶ Aadiac.] ““ Loquacitas,” ‘“ Le Bavardage,” “ Die Schwatz- 
haftigkeit,” ‘“ The great Talker.” We have here a character 
agreeing with the ᾿Αδολέσχης, in the fact that it is developed in 
conversation. Its points of difference are, however, numerous : 
while the ᾿Αδολέσχης talks from mere incontinence of speech, the 
Addog talks because he fancies that he talks well. He is by no 
means either an ignorant or an unintellectual man: his discourse 
is not necessarily unpremeditated ; on the contrary, he often goes 
into society for the very purpose of delivering his sentiments. His 
is not “bald disjointed chat,” for he delights in set speeches and 
long harangues: he is not satisfied with obtaining a hearer, he 
must have a listener as well: it is not his object merely to gain 
an opportunity for making remarks ; that is subordinate to a higher 
object, — the exaction of profound deference to his wisdom. Hence 
the offensive part of his character—his dogmatism ; his rude in- 
terruptions; his contemptuous neglect of others. His bump of 
self-esteem is largely developed, as well as his bump of language. 
His motto may of course be found in Shakspeare. “1 am Sir 
Oracle, let no dog bark,” is discernible in all he says and does. 
On the whole, Aadia more closely resembles the process of “ laying 
down the law,” than any thing else for which the English language 
furnishes words. For an example we may refer to the Aristo- 
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phanic Cleon, who is more than once described by the epithet 
Addoc. The Germans express the two characters by “der Plau- 
derer” and “der Schwdtzer.” The Latins, as we learn from Aulus 
Gellius, 1 15. 20., were wont originally to call this class of persons 
Locutulett, Blaterones, Lingulace. The same writer quotes from 
M. Cato a characteristic invective against a Addoc: “ Nunquam 
tacet quem morbus tenet loquendi, tanquam veternosum bibendi 
atque dormiendi —ita est cupidus orationis ut conducat qui aus- 
cultet: itaque auditis, non auscultatis, tanquam pharmacopolam, 
nam ejus verba audiuntur, verum ei se nemo committet, si eger 
est." —1. 15.9. This character, we may remark, is not one of those 
which at once exposes its ridiculous aspect to the view; indeed, the 
ludicrous element in this, as in other cases, is to be discovered 
rather in the consequences and attendant circumstances of the 
actions described, than in the actions themselves. The talker is 
in reality a serious nuisance, and a most unamiable personage. 
But when he sets his audience asleep, or puts them one by one to 
flight, or makes his failing so clear that even his own little 
children become sensible of it, he then places himself in a truly 
absurd position, and is an appropriate subject for laughter. 


ἀκρασία τοῦ λόγου. It will be unnecessary to remind the Oxford 
reader, that for a full understanding of this definition we must go 
back to Aristotle’s famous discussion on éxypareia, ἀκρασία, and 
their kindred states, Nicom. Ethics, lib, vu. Compare the 
Aristophanic character : 


w 9 Δ 9 ’ 

Ανθρωπον ἀγριοποιὸν, αὐθαδόστομον, 

ἔχοντ᾽ ἀχάλινον, ἀκρατὲς, ἀπύλωτον στόμα, 
ἀπεριλάλητον, κομποφακελοῤῥήμονα. Rana, v. 790. 


᾿ οὐδὲν λέγει. “ Says nothing to the purpose,” opposed to re λέγειν, 
“ to say something to the point.” Compare Cowper, Conversation : 


“ΤῊ mark at which my juster aim I take 
Is contradiction for its own dear sake.” 


ἀποκρινομένῳ. As the dative has good MS. authority (Cod. 
Vatic. et Monacc.), I have, with Ast, preferred it to the gen. 
absolute; it must be considered as depending upon ὑποβάλλειν, 
“ interrupts him when he is attempting to reply.” Ast aptly sup- 
ports himself by Xen. Cyrop. m1. 3, 595. : 


καὶ ὑποβαλεῖν δυνήσεσθε, Hy τι ἐπιλανθάνωνται. 
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eixac.] There seems some doubt (which of course the MSS. 
cannot resolve) whether we are to read εἶπας ou" μὴ ἐπιλάθῃ ; or 
εἴπας" Σὺ μὲ ἐπιλάθῃ. In the first case the εἶπας σὺ will be a form 
of assent, like the Zu λέγεις (Matt. xxvii. 12.), and not as Schweig- 
hauser translates it, “ Avez-vous fini?” while the μὴ ἐπιλάθῃ ex- 
presses that the Δάλος foists in a remark of his own under the 
pretence that his friend has forgotten it either altogether, if we 
place a full stop at ἐπιλάθῃ, or merely for the moment, if we con- 
nect ὁ μέλλεις λέγειν with the preceding words. ‘ Don't forget 
what I am sure you were going to add.” If the reading be εἴπας 
the sense will not materially differ, except in the omission of the 
compliment implied in εἶπας ov. The former reading seems to me 
certainly more graphic; but some connecting particle, as ἀλλὰ, 
“ valdé desideratur.”, 


κατενεχθήσῃ. | Vide Περὶ Κολακείας, Cap. 11]. 


ἀποκναίσῃ.) As some MSS. have ἀπογυμνώσῃ, it has been pro- 
posed to read ἀπογνιώσῃ ; but ἀποκναίω occurs in the same sense, 
Arist. Ecclez. v. 1083. : 


ad Ν “ φ 2 ’ 
ἕλκοντε τους πλωτῆρας ἂν ἀπεκναίετε. 


τὰ διδασκαλεῖα.) This, by the laws of Solon, was a serious 
offence. The Addog, in his zeal for conversation, runs the risk. 
Casaubon refers to A¢schines contra Timarchum, m1. 38. ed. Reiske. 
But that the law was by no means strictly observed must be evi- 
dent to any reader of the Platonic Dialogues. See, in particular, 
the Lysis. 


mpopavOavey.] I have, with Ast, retained this, the reading of 
the MSS. in preference to προσμανθάνειν, Casaubon’s very gene- 
rally received conjecture. I cannot, however, agree with the 
somewhat wire-drawn argument by which Ast attempts to prove 
that ““προμανθάνειν pro verbo simplice videatur positum esse.” 
The preposition, as it seems to me, retains its proper force, and 
the word means, “to go through their preparatory exercises,” or 
“to practise.” Probably some public, or show-day might be in con- 
templation. I would quote, in confirmation, Aristoph. Nubes, v.938.: 


εἶτ᾽ αὖ προμαθεῖν gop’ ἐδίδασκεν τὼ μηρὼ μὴ ξυνέχοντας. 


Ἰτοσαῦτα καὶ προσλαλεῖ»ν.7 The text stands τοσαῦτα καὶ προσλα- 
Activ, which all the editors declare to be corrupt. Needham would 
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read, τοσαῦτα προσλαλῶν. Ast prefers τοιαῦτα καὶ προσλαλεῖν, and 
explains τοιαῦτα by κωλυόντα, meaning, I suppose, “ things of a 
similar,” i. 6. obstructive, “nature ;” or he would read τοιαῦτα 
προσλαλῶν. Iwould conjecture τοσαῦτα προσλαλεῖ καὶ, x.7.d., 8UP- 
posing that καὶ has accidentally changed its place, — “ to such an 
extent does he chatter, both to, $c.” But the reader must judge 
for himseif. 


δεινὸς προπέμψαι. Cf. Horace : 


“ Nil respondebam: miseré cupis inquit abire 
Jamdudum video; sed nil agis, usque tenebo, 
Persequar hinc quo nunc iter est tibi.” Sat. 1. 9. 14. 


Πυθόμενος τὰς ἐκκλησίας. Casaubon interprets: “ Quod si ab 
aliquo, quid sit in concione actum, scierit, id aliis postea narra- 
bit;” and similarly Ast: Si, gue in concione acta et perorata 
sint cognoverit, hec aliis refert.”. Upon what grounds these dis- 
tinguished scholars assigned such a meaning to the words I do not 
understand. To me they seem incapable of bearing it. Hottin- 
ger, with a nearer approach to the sense, has: “ Erkundigt er 
sich nach dem Gegenstande der Berathung.” Can πυθόμενος τὰς 
ἐκκλησίας mean anything else than “ having ascertained the days 
of Assembly?” Compare, among many similar instances, ἐν 
τούτῳ δ᾽ ἐπῆει καὶ ὁ Κῦρος, καὶ ἐπύθετο τὸ mpa&ypa.— Xen. Anab. 1. 
v. 156. For full information concerning these ἐκκλήσιαι the reader 
must consult Schéman de Comitiis. We can merely give the bare 
result of his investigations. ‘The ἐκκλήσιαι were of two sorts: 
Ordinary, νόμιμοι or κύριαι (some consider the last term confined 
to the first in each Prytany), and Extraordinary or σύγκλητοι. 
The ordinary were convened, Schoman proves, not on certain 
fixed days, as was previously supposed, but by special zpoypappara, 
setting forth what business was to be transacted therein. The ez- 
traordinary, summoned only on great emergencies, were collected 
by sound of trumpet, and special messengers sent in all directions. 
The λάλος gets an early sight of the programme of the first, or, 
better still, intelligence of the probable approach of the second, 
and, brim full of importance, proclaims it over all the city. 


τὴν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοφῶντος τοῦ ῥήτοροςἢ The words τοῦ ῥήτορος are 
the source of much difficulty. There certainly was an Aristophon 
ἃ ῥήτωρ, and moreover another Aristophon who was Archon in the 
92nd Olympiad. It is possible that the ῥήτωρ, being a well- 
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known personage, was confounded by the transcriber with the 
archon, whose name had probably been given in the usual method 
of dating. Upon this hypothesis the μάχη must refer to Arbela, 
fought B.c. 331. .But it is also very probable that Casaubon’s con- 
jecture, τῶν ῥητόρων, may be correct, and that the μάχη refers to 
the famous judicial struggle de Corona between A®schines and De- 
mosthenes, which was only decided 8. c. 330. I do not attach 
much importance to the argument of Casaubon, that it must be so 
“luce clarius,” because it follows πυθόμενος rac ἐκκλησίας, for τὴν 
τῶν Λακ. κι τ. λ. does the same. But προσξιηγήσασθαι certainly 
appears to be more appropriate to ἃ rhetorical contest than toa 
battle. 


εὐδοκιμήσας. Compare Περὶ Κολακείας, Cap. 11. : ἠυδοκιμεῖς χθές. 


Κατὰ τῶν πληθῶν γε ἅμα. Though he would persuade you that 
his speech was highly applauded, yet his irritation at the indif- 
ference with which it was really received, creeps out in his abuse 
of the mob. This is, I believe, the true explanation of the pas- 
sage, which has by no means been transferred from the chapter 
Περὶ "OAc yapxiac, but is a most graphic touch of description. 


λέγω». Many editions appear without this word, among them 
the Tauchnitz. The editors did not see that the following words 
are really the excuses of the Λάλος. 


ἐν ὑγρῷ. “ That his tongue has got into full play.” Compare 
Persius, Sat. 1. 104. : 
“ Summa delumbe saliva 
Hoc natat in labris, et in udo est Mznas et Attin.” 


And Aulus Gellius, quoted above, 1. 15.: “Quorum lingua tam 
prodiga, infrenisque est, ut fluat semper, zstuetque colluvione 
verborum teterrima.” Whether we are to consider ᾿Αντίμαχος ὃ 
Waxado¢ (Arist. Achar. 1083.) as one of this class, may be left to 
the learned to decide. 


χελιδόνων.] Compare χελιδόνων μουσεῖα, a quotation from the 
Alcmene of Eurip. employed by Aristoph. Ranz, v. 87. The 
Athenians described all barbaric languages as the chattering of 
swallows, from the note of that bird, and the fact of its arriving 
from foreign lands. See A‘sch. Agam. 10]7.: 
χελιδόνος δικὴν 
ἀγνῶτα φωνὴν βάρβαρον κεκτημένη. 
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A writer in the Cambridge Phil. Museum has shown, in a very in- 
teresting article, that the names of many tribes bordering upon 
civilized Greece were derived from those of birds. This can only 
have been from their unintelligible dialects. Compare, in illus- 
tration, Aristoph. Ranz, v. 638. : 


δεινὸν ἐπιβρέμεται 
Θρηκία χελιδὼν 
ἐπὶ βάρβαρον ἑζομένη πέταλον. 


ὅταν αὐτὸν κι τ. Δλ.17 I believe I am not singular in retaining 
exactly the reading of the MSS., though most editors have intro- 
duced some favourite emendations, many of which are doubtless 
improvements; but that, as I have pointed out, is not the question 
Ast, for instance, has βουλόμενα for βουλόμενον. But it may be 
doubted whether there is not a touch of sly humour in the retri- 
bution thus made to light upon the head of the “great talker” 
when he wants to rest from his labours. Almost all, again, adopt 
Sylburgius’ emendation of Πάππα, and, were there any MS. au- 
thority, I would gladly do so. But in the absence of this, I agree 
with Ast that ταῦτα λέγοντα may be “ tta dicentes” (i. 6. hoc ipso 
verbo, τῷ λαλεῖν, utentes). In strictness, ταῦτα refers to what 
precedes, and rade to what follows, which I suppose induced Ca- 
saubon to conjecture ἄττα : but the rule is not observed without 
exception, even by the best authors ; and the above interpretation 
removes the difficulty, as ταῦτα is referred to the AaXia implied in 
all that has been said. At least this is, I suppose, Ast’s meaning, 
which his long note very obscurely expresses. Again, Ast reads 
λάλει, yet the use of the infinitive for the imperative is common 
enough to make λαλεῖν defensible, and accordingly I have not 
ventured to dismiss it from the text. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Περὶ Aoyorottac.] The habit of the “ Newsmonger,” or ‘“ Con- 
cocter of news,” “ Famigerator,” “ Forgeur de nouvelles,” “ Zei- 
tungstriger,” “ Gazetier.” This character seems to me to occupy 
ἃ position between the two last: it arises from the same organic 
restlessness and desire of excitement; it has for its object-matter 
the same phases of social life, and is, like the other two, developed 
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in conversation. But as, on the one hand, it is not satisfied with 
the aimless nothings and disjointed babbling of the ᾿Αδολέσχης, 80 
neither has it the ambition or the ability which give rise to the 
dogmatism, disquisitions, and constant obtrusiveness of the Aadoc. 
The Λογοποιός, accordingly, would supply food to his cravings for 
mental excitement by searching out all that is novel or marvellous 
in the topics of the day. His appetite is so unbounded that he is 
not very scrupulous as to the matter, if it chance to serve his 
purpose. Should such, as must often be the case, be difficult to 
discover, he will invent it himself, or produce it by exaggeration, — 
for his genius is not purely inventive, — rather than starve from 
inanition. Here the moral weakness of the character is betrayed. 
Veracity is sacrificed to a paltry passion for the marvellous, and 
the man becomes contemptible for his folly, and mischievous by 
his example. 


“ΟΥ̓ all ambitions man may entertain 
The worst that can invade a sickly brain 
Is that which angles hourly for surprise, 
And baits its hook with prodigies and lies.” 
CowPeEr, Conversation. 


Hottinger has, I perceive, taken a view of the character singu- 
larly coincident with that at which I had independently arrived. 
He admits the connection of the newsmonger with the two pre- 
viously depicted personages, and assigns to him a place inter- 
mediate between them. The fundamental defect of the character 
he also places in the natural feebleness of an uneasy intellect, which 
feeds its craving for excitement by a search after novelties, but 
these must, says Hottinger, be novelties in the physical or political 
world; for intellectual novelties the newsmonger has no taste. 
The latter interest only the intellect, but his restlessness springs 
from another source: “ Sie entspringt,” he subjoins, “ aus einer 
lebhaften, regsamen, aber nicht schépferischen Phantasie, welche, 
an eignen Ideen diirftig, den Stoff zu ihrer Nahrung ausser sich 
in sinnlichen Vorstellungen und Bildern sucht, welche sie angenehm 
und ohne Miihe beschiftigen.” It is impossible to conclude 
without observing how admirably these three sketches illustrate 
the words of Holy Writ: ’A@nvatoe δὲ πάντες καὶ ot ἐπιδημοῦντες 
ξένοι εἰς οὐδὲν ἕτερον εὐκαιροῦν, ἣ λέγειν Te καὶ ἀκούειν καινότερον  ---- 
Acts, xvii. 21. The testimony of Demosthenes (Philippic 1.) to 
the existence of such a disposition is most probably familiar to 
every scholar. 
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καταβαλών. This, as the reading of all MSS., must be retained, 
though Casaubon’s conjecture, μεταβαλών, has been given in the 
text by Schneider. It either means, as Gale and Fischer interpret 
it, “ remittens vultum,” i.e. “ vultus letos induens,”’ as opposed to 
ἀνασπᾶν τὸ πρόσωπον, and similar phrases (cf. Horace, “ frontem 
explicare ”); or, as Ast says, “" vultu demisso,” i.e. “ blando et ita 
comparato ut alterum captet,” —“ with a propitiatory, or plausible, 
expression of countenance ;” ‘“‘mit herablassender Miene.” Pro- 
bably both meanings may be united. Ast might have quoted, 
ἅπαξ μεθυσθεὶς, καταβαλὼν τε rac ὄφρυς (Eurip. Cycl. v. 153.) ; 
and even such expressions as οὔατα κἄββαλεν, said of a fawning 
dog (Od. χνπ. 302.), which confirm our view of καταβαλών. The 
use of ἦθος for “ vultus,” “ expression of countenance,” will not 
present any difficulty to the reader of Aristotle. Or it might be 
rendered, “ with a submissive, i.e. respectful manner.” 


καὶ λέγεις There is much difficulty here about the reading. 
The great majority of MSS. have καὶ λέγεις τὶ ; καὶ ἔχειν περὶ 
τοῦδε εἰπεῖν καινόν. Some, however, of respectability have καὶ πῶς 
ἔχεις (Cod. Gal. 1. 2.; Baroc. Vatic. 23. 149.). From these I 
had myself elicited the reading of the text. My reason was 
exactly contrary to that of Ast, who says, “πῶς haud dubie pro ge- 
nuino habendum est.” To me it appeared that πῶς ἔχεις being such 
a very common expression, in the first place, the transcriber would 
not be likely to substitute another for the purpose of simplification ; 
and, in the second place, its very familiarity migbt cause it to slip 
from his pen when suggested by ἔχεις. ‘Therefore, accounting 
thus for the introduction of πῶς, and adopting ἔχεις from the MSS. 
above named, I arrived at the reading given in the text, in which, 
with a trivial exception, I find I have been anticipated by Schneider. 
He has changed λέγεις τι; into τί λέγεις ; but the first is in all 
MSS. : there seems no reason why it should not mean “ have you got 
any news to tell me?” and, finally, ri λέγεις is not so appropriate 
when addressed to a man who has not yet spoken; besides, its 
repetition immediately afterwards would be mere tautology. See 
note. We have both considered ἔχεις εἰπεῖν καινόν as admissible 
without the τι, which occurs in no MSS. Ast’s reading, from his 
own conjecture, is somewhat wide of the MSS., tie. Ti καὶ πῶς 
ἔχεις K. T. A, 


ἐπιβαλών. This word may have many interpretations, though 
Ast only notices one, “ quasi tncumbens,” i.e. urgens. It may 
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” 


simply mean, “ pergit interrogare ;” or, again, it may be taken in 
the sense usually given to ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιε in the N. Τὶ (Mark, xiv. 
72.), “having thought upon it,” “having hit upon an idea or 
topic.” It appears that Diodorus Siculus uses the expression, 
ἐπιβαλών φησι for “ pergit dicere ;” but that, in later writers, the 
word contracted the meaning “ tncipto,” as ἐπέβαλε τερετίζειν, 
“4 cantillare incepit,” Diogenes Laertius (v1. 2. 4.); and Suidas 
has ἐπέβαλεν, ἤρξατο. See Alford. Gr. Test. ad loc. But in some 
parts of England the provincialism “ thought on,” “I have just 
thought on,” is employed exactly in this sense. The reader may 
see an elaborate discussion on the word in Damm. Lexicon. N. T. 
in voce ἐπιβάλλω. 


Νὴ λέγεται re καινότερον ;] More than once we have had occasion 
to refer to the well-known words : ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ πάντες καὶ οἱ ἐπιδη- 
μοῦντες ξένοι εἰς οὐδὲν ἕτερον εὐκαιροῦν ἣ λέγειν τι καὶ ἀκούειν καινό- 
τερον. --- Acts, xvii. 21. The reproach is echoed by Plutarch 
(quoted by Casaubon) de Curios. p. 519. A.: οἱ δὲ πολυπράγμονες 
---φεύγοντες τὴν ἀγροικίαν εἰς τὸ βῆμα καὶ τὴν ἀγορὰν καὶ τοὺς λιμέ- 
vac ὠθοῦνται, “μὴ τι καινόν." 


καὶ μὴν x. τ. d.] This is, with a solitary exception, the reading 
of all the old MSS. and editions. I cannot, therefore, like Ast 
and Schneider, receive with the utmost applause the reading of 
Sylburg: καὶ Μὴ «x. τι A. Moreover, reading μὴ, would not the 
words properly mean, “ Surely the news ts not good, is it?” instead 
of “Is not the news good?” In the latter case οὐχὶ would have 
been the word. Μη certainly anticipates a negative answer, or 
the strong probability of one. In the expression μὴ λέγεται re 
καινότερον it is the very anxiety of the speaker for news that 
induces him to put the question in a form which indicates his fear 
that there may be none: he expects a negative reply, yet hopes 
for an affirmative. And if μὴ be the right reading, it must have 
some such force here. 


ἄγαθα.] Casaubon having conjectured ἀγαθά ye, from re found 
in one MS. (Monacc.), it has been generally received. It does not 
seem necessary. “ Well, the news ts good !” 


τὶ λέγεις. It is true that neither here, any more than a few 
lines above, had the conversation begun; but the point of the 
thing is, that the Λογοποιὸς having once arrested attention, acts 
and speaks as if it had. In the former case he salutes his friend 
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with λέγεις re, “have you any news?”—here he interrupts him, 
before the words are out of his mouth, with ri λέγεις, “ what's 
that you say?” 


εὐωχήσειν. “ Give you a regular feast of news.” The ex- 
pression seems to have been a common one. Casaubon quotes 
Athenzus and Maximus Tyrius. Plato has Εὐωχοῦ τοῦ λόγου, 
θαῤῥῶν. ---- De Repub. 1. xxiii. (p. 79. ed. Stalbaum). And again: 
τὸ λογιστικὸν μὲν ἐγείρας ἑαυτοῦ καὶ ἑστιάσας λόγων καλῶν καὶ 


σκέψεων». ----1)6 Rep. rx. 1. (p. 243. ed. Stalbaum). 


καὶ ἔστιν αὑτῷ. This will remind the reader of Sheridan’s “ Lie 
with a circumstance,” and its peculiar efficacy. Casaubon aptly 
quotes Ausch. de falsé Legat. (T. m1. p. 317. Reisk.): Ἡγεῖται δὲ, 
ὅταν re ψεύδηται τῶν λόγων, ὅρκος κατὰ τῶν ἀναισχύντων ὀφθαλμῶν * 
καὶ τὰ μηδέποτε γεγενημένα ov μόνον, ὡς ἔστι λέγει, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
ἡμέραν ἐν 7 φησὶ γένεσθαι" καὶ προστίθησί τινος ὄνομα πλασάμενος, 
ὅς ἔτυχε παρών, μιμούμενος τοὺς τἀληθῆ λέγοντας. 


ὁ ἐργόλαβος.7 The Roman “ Redemptor:” “ Contractor for 
Public Works” or Taxes: an occupation in very bad repute in 
Athens. 


ai dvagopal.] “ His references.” The authorities to whom he 
refers you for the proof of his story are so inaccessible that you 
can never convict him of false statement. This use of the word is 
not very common. See, however, Herod. 1. 157.: ἔγνωσαν, συμβου- 
λῆς πέρι ἐς θεὸν ἀνῷσαι τὸν ἐν Βραγχίδησι, and περὶ σπονδέων avoi- 
σειν ἐς τοὺς πλεῦνας, where the verb has a somewhat similar mean- 
ing. “Schneider quotes Plato’s Apol. Socrat. v.: εἰς ἀξιόχρεων 
ὑμῖν τὸν λέγοντα τὸν λόγον ἀνοίσω. 


ἐπιλαβέσθαι. Casaubon’s emendation for ἐπιλαθέσθαι, which 
may be safely accepted. The word ἐπιλαμβάνομαι is employed 
over and over again by the philosophical writers in this accep- 
tation. Ast quotes, among many other instances, Plat. Theet. 
184. C.: ἀνάγκη ἐπιλαβέσθαι τῆς ἀποκρίσεως, ἣν ἀποκρίνει, ἦ οὐκ 
ὀρθή : and Xen. Mem. 1. ii. 8]. : οὐκ ἔχων ὅπῃ éxcdaPorro, —which, 
as he should have added, is explained by what follows: ἀλλὰ τὸ 
κοινῇ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ἐπιτιμώμενον ἐπίφερων. “ Not 
being able to lay hold of him in any point.” In this passage, 
therefore, 1 should not interpret with the French translator, “re- 


prehendere, vel rejicere,”—but with Ast, “ bet kommen.” “denen 
H 2 
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niemand bei kommen kann.” Our English idiom agrees with 
both the Greek and German. “ His Authorities are so intangible 
that no one can get hold of them.” 


διηγεῖται δὲ So the MSS. Schneider, Bloch, and Tauchnitz 
ed., διηγεῖσθαι. 


ὁ βασιλεύς Schwartz refers this to Alexander, son of Alex- 
ander the Great and Roxana, who, together with his mother, was 
put to death by Cassander’s orders, B.c. 311. Coray supposes it 
to mean Hercules, son of Alexander the Great and Barsine, whom 
Polysperchon poisoned at the instigation of Cassander, B. c. 309. 
Casaubon’s opinion, however, that Arrhidzus is the person meant, 
seems much more probable. He was son of Philip and a female 
dancer named Philinna, and consequently half-brother to Alex- 
ander the Great. He was at Babylon when Alexander died, and 
was elected king under the title of Philip. When Antipater, 
regent of Macedonia, left the government and superintendence of 
the royal family to Polysperchon instead of Cassander, his own 
son, the latter, being highly incensed, declared war against Poly- 
sperchon, with whom Arrhidzus and the young Alexander, son of 
Roxana, would naturally be associated. This occurred in the year 
320 B.c. Polysperchon sent his son Alexander to Athens B.v. 
318, to deliver the city from Nicanor, commander of the garrison 
in the interest of Cassander, and to proclaim a democracy. In this 
he was unsuccessful, as Nicanor had occupied the Pireus. Cas- 
sander subsequently arrived himself at Athens, and was besieged 
in the Pireus by Polysperchon, witbout effect. Upon his depar- 
ture the city fell, by treaty and capitulation, under Cassander’s 
power. Polysperchon at first united himself with the party of 
Antigonus, whose ambition threatened Greece from Asia. In the 
year 315 B.c., however, we find Polysperchon and Cassander 
acting together against Antigonus. These were the political cir- 
cumstances which supplied the Λογοποιὸς with his marvels, and 
which serve to determine pretty accurately the period at which 
the “ Characters ” were composed. 


πάντα συμφωνεῖν. I cannot think with Ast that it is necessary 
to read πάντας, the conjecture of Casaubon. Πάντα means, “ All 
the particulars are consistent ;” “there are no discrepancies in the 
story.’ Fischer also defends the reading of the MSS., but I think 
on wrong grounds, as he makes πάντα equivalent to πάντας. Cf. 
omnino the note on τέ ἐστιν; Cap. XXIII. Περὶ Κακολογίας. 
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τὸν ζωμόν. “ The hash had been frightful.” The reader will 
hardly believe that the perspicacity of editors has very generally 
substituted φόνον for the graphic ζωμόν of the text! Casaubon 
aptly compares “ fartum facere ex hostibus.” —Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
1.1. 8. If the reader have any doubt concerning the nature of a 
Cwpoc, and its appropriateness as a metaphor here, he may consult 
a fragment of Nicophron, quoted by Athenzus, 269. 6. : ζωμὸς διὰ 
τῶν ὁδῶν κυλινδείτω κρέα. 


τῶν ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι. ““ People in office.” So Thucyd. ur. 28. : 


οἱ ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι. 


παρακήκοε.]7 The παρὰ here exerts its peculiar force in com- 
position. Ast renders “clam excipere” vel “ sublegere auscul- 
tando.” We may render, “heard by a side wind ;” “ got in- 
formation underhand.” 


καὶ ταῦτα διεξίων.] Some MSS. and editions have πάντα between 
the two last words, which seems to have arisen from the previous 
πάντα. There is some doubt whether the words πῶς οἴεσθε are the 
author’s, or form part of the exclamations of the Λογοποὶός. 
Schneider, with others, too hastily taking the latter for granted, 
have transposed the λέγων which follows. But for this there is no 
MS. authority. I have therefore followed Ast, who takes πῶς 
οἴεσθε in its usual sense of “ mirificé,” considering it as belonging 
to the author. So we say in English, “ you can’t think!” Com- 
pare Strepsiades’ exclamation of admiration at his son’s abilities : 


ἐκ τῶν σιδίων βατράχους ἐποίει, πῶς δοκεῖς ; 


Arist. Nub. 878. 
And: 
| κἄπειθ᾽ ὁ Δῆμος avaBog πόσον δοκεῖο ; Ecclez. v. 399. 


See also Plutus, v. 742., and Acharnians, v. 24. On the general 
principle, and the fondness of the Greeks for interrogative forms, 
see Blomfield, ad Aésch. Persa, v. 196. (Glossary). See the note 
above, on πῶς λέγεις ; 


σχετλιάζει.] This verb seems originally to have implied com- 

plaint expressed in passionate gestures. Hence any strong ex- 

pression of sorrow or sympathy. Σχετλιασμός became a technical 

term in Rhetoric for language of the sort. See Arist. Rhet. m. 21. 

10.: καθόλου δὲ μὴ ὄντος καθόλου εἰπεῖν μάλιστα ἁρμόττει ἐν σχετ- 

λιασμῷ καὶ δεινώσει. Accordingly Ernesti, in his Lexicon Techno- 
u 8 
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logiz Rhetorice, explains σχετλιαστικὰ σχήματα “forme dicendi 
et figure quibus illam conquestionem et lamentationem significa- 
mus. Vide Apsin. Rhet. p. 728. Cicero, de Inventione, 1. 55.” 
Cicero’s remark is “ Conquestio est oratio auditorum misericor- 
diam captans.” L. and 8. Lex., which rarely allows anything to 
escape it, only has in voce “angry, bitter complaining, tmpa- 
tience, and the like. ‘Thuc. vu. 53.” 


ἰσχυρὸς yevdpevoc.| Casaub.: “ At fuit certé Cassander pre- 
potens.” Gesner: “ At suné potens jam erat, quo magis mtrum, 
tantas opes concidisse.” Reiske supposes ἰσχυρός to be a vulgarism 
for ἀνδρεῖος. Coray conjectures ἰσχυρὼς μαχόμενος. Ast has no 
doubt but that some verb has been lost after γενόμενος ; that in 
fact ‘‘plura deesse,” and prints with asterisks accordingly. I 
cannot help thinking that the difficulty has in a great measure 
arisen from forgetting the distinction, already insisted upon, be- 
tween eipe and γίγνομαι. See Cap. I., note on γεγονέναι. Adopt- 
ing Reiske’s view of ἰσχυρός, I translate: “ But not until he has 
shown himself a stout fellow.” Compare Thuc. 1. 35.: ἀνδρῶν 
ἀγαθῶν ἔργῳ γενομένων, “ having proved themselves good men and 
true.” The phrase then becomes nearly equivalent to our “hav- 
tng been game to the last,” and 1 see no reason for alteration. See 
more particularly ἐλέγετο φρόνιμος γένεσθαι, said of the conduct of 
Episthenes in the battle of Cunaxa (Xen. Anab. 1. 10. 7.), “ Was 
said to have shown himself a good officer.” 


προσδεδράμηκε.] Coray contends that we should read mpodedpa- 
μῆκε, and translates “et cependant tl ἴα déja débité par toute la 
ville,” but this sense would surely require the pluperfect. Ast 
justly remarks “ perfectum προσδεδράμηκε actionem denotat et per- 
fectam et adhuc durantem, sc. omnes jam adit et adhuc adit.” The 
Tiro may compare Hom. Il. 1, 37.: 

Κλῦθί μευ, ᾿Αργυρότοζ᾽ " ὃς Χρύσην ἀμφιβέβηκας. 

And Jelf, Greek Grammar, ὃ 399.: “ The notion of continuance 
arises from the simple notion of the Perfect: a completed action 
implies and is the foundation of the permanent state which na- 
turally follows such completion ; hence we often translate a Perfect 


by a Present, as Xen. Mem. Soc. 1. 4. 2. : εἴπε pot, ἔστιν οὕστινας 
ἀνθρώπων τεθαύμακας ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ." 


τῶν τοιούτων κι τ. 17] Ast denies that these closing remarks 
proceeded from Theophrastus. He is perhaps consistent in doing 
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so, and yet there is a tone of quaint humour about them which 
strongly savours of our author. 


ἀλυσιτελῶς.] I can find nothing to support Casaubon’s notion, 

“fuisse nonnunquam Athenis in homines Λογοποιοὺς public’ ani- 
madversum.” The word, I think, merely refers to the misfortunes 
that follow, —loss of clothes and a dinner. Translate “ unprojfit- 
ably,” “in a way that does not pay.” Compare Soph. Cd. Tyr. 
316.: 

φεῦ φεῦ φρονεῖν ὡς δεινὸν ἔνθα μὴ λύει 

τέλη φρονοῦντιϊ 


where it is generally admitted that λύει τέλη = λυσιτελεῖ. 


- weporacerc.] “ A circle of by-standers ;” like the Latin co- 
rona or circulus. Compare Περὶ ᾿Απονοίας, Cap. XV., περιΐστασθαι 
τοὺς ὄχλους. 


τὰ ἱμάτια x. τ. X.] According to Casaubon, the custom of 
thieving at the baths was so common that there were a class of 
officers, called by the Greeks ἱματιοφύλακες, and by the Latins cap- 
sarit,, who took care of the property of the bathers. It appears 
from Demosth. contra Timoc. that the thieves were capitally pu- 
nished when the value of the property stolen exceeded ten 
drachmas. 


ἐν τῇ στόᾳ.] See note on these words Cap. II., Περὶ Κολακείας. 


ἐρήμους δίκας ὠφλήκασι.] “ Allow judgment to go by default.” 
The phrase is familiar to all readers of the Orators. Horace says 
of his friend : 
“ Casu tunc respondere vadato 
Debebat, quod ni fecisset, perdere litem.” 
Sat. 1. 9. 36. 


πόλεις. ἢ This is Casaubon’s excellent emendation for πλεῖστον, 
which, though found in all MSS., is unintelligible: τεῖχος would 
be nearer. 


παρεδειπνήθησαν. Παρὰ exerts its force in composition. “ Missed 

their dinner.” Tadaixwpov. The English translator has “ weari- 

some mode of life,” but it appears to correspond more nearly to 

our word “ pains-taking,” than to any other. This seems to be 

the exact sense in Thucyd. 1. 20. : οὕτως ἀταλαίπωρος τοῖς πολλοῖς 
"4 
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ἡ ζήτησις τῆς ἀληθείας, καὶ ἐπὶ rd ἑτοῖμα μᾶλλον τρέπονται. “ So. 
unpainstaking are most men in investigating the truth,” i.e. they 
accept the first account of the matter that comes to hand, as in 
the instance given about Hipparchus. Compare also, Aristoph. 
Nubes : 

εἰ μνήμων el καὶ φροντιστὴς καὶ τὸ παλαίπωρον ἔνεστιν 

ἐν τῇ ψνχῇ, καὶ μὴ κάμνεις μηθ᾽ ἑστὼς, μήτε βαδίζων. 

v. 410. 

L. and 5. (Lexicon), quoting the passage, have “ careless, slovenly, 
thoughtless, indifferent.” 


ποίᾳ yap ἐν ordg.] Ast’s emendation for ov, which I have not 
hesitated to accept, as it seems so probable that the transcriber, 
seeing a negative to be necessary, at once introduced it, overlook- 
ing that before διημερεύουσιν. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Περὶ Περιεργίας.7 ‘ Sedulitas inepta,” “ Der unzeitige Dienst- 
eifer,” “ Le Bavardeur.” The character of the “ Over-officious,” 
the “ Busy-body.” We have here again the psychological features 
which distinguish the three previous sketches. There is the 
same organie restlessness of temperament and nervous irritability, 
which, acting upon the feelings and the imagination, produce 
the Chatterer, and the News-monger. But in the present case 
their development is in action, rather than in language. Still 
there are indications of a strong family likeness between the 
persons. There is the same difficulty in tracing the conduct of 
the Busy-body to any definite principle of action ; the same incon- 
sequence in all he does; the same want of a serious object of 
pursuit and a steady regulating law of life. His energies are 
active rather than vigorous, and being directed to all possible 
objects, evince an inaptitude for any. The character is not incon- 
sistent with a certain degree of uneasy good nature; but this is 
readily perverted, or lost, in the absence of all high morality. 
Casaubon considers the man to vary but little from the “Apeoxog 
and the Κόλαξ. I differ from him, as I do not think that he 
exhibits any such fixed ulterior purpose as that which charac- 
terises their actions. All, however, hitherto considered, agree 
in having for their object-matter τὸ συζῆν x. τ. Δ. Vide supra. 
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Cicero seems to have expressed the idea by “ Inepta sedulitas.” 
Horace by the single word, Ep. 11. i. 260. : 


‘“‘ Sedulitas autem stulté quem diligit urget.” 


Casaubon remarks that speaking latinissimé, I suppose in the 
etymological and primary meaning of the word, we may translate 
“ Ambitio.” The περὶ retains its common force in composition of 
“ over and above,” as περισσός, “ over and above what is required ;” 
περιουσία, “ stock in hand.”—See Thue. π. 13., v. 71. 


Ileptepyia.] Coray had supplied the article before this word, 
in which Ast has followed him, with the additional innovation of 
a δὲ, which he considers necessary. I have not seen the necessity 
for either word. Certainly, περιεργία, as an abstract term, does 
not require the article, however its presence might be explained. 
See Jelf’s Gr. Gr. ὃ 448.: “ Abstract nouns, when considered as 
such, do not take the article, as an abstract notion is not capable 
of individuality ; but the article is sometimes used either to define, 
or particularise, the abstract.” 


Ἷ δόξειεν εἶναι. This is the reading of nearly all the MSS. 
One (Cod. Monacc.) has δόξει, which most of the editors have re- 
ceived. Fischer has corrected δόξειεν ἄν. Ast has introduced it 
into the text, as indeed several others had done before him. But 
δόξειεν ἂν, 1. 6. the optative with the particle ἄν, =the second 
future of the Latins, “ shall or will have done ὦ thing,” and con- 
sequently is a more positive and dogmatic statement than the naked 
optative. Yet the naked optative only seems to have been em- 
ployed in the statement of suppositions without any idea of their 
realization. The present case cannot be considered to come under 
this head; I have therefore obelized the word as exceedingly 
exceptionable. 


προσποίησις. Used in much the same sense as in Cap. I. “ Si- 
mulatio in dictis et fuctis..—Cas. “ An affectation with a show 
of good will developed in words and deeds.” Mer’ εὑνοίας. “ Ac- 
companied by good will.” I have translated it as though in 
close connection with προσποίησις, still Theophrastus may have 
meant to give the Περίεργος credit for real εὐνοία, and thereby 
distinguish him from the εἴρων, whose προσποίησις was ἐπὶ ro 


χεῖρον. 
ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι x. r.X.] Few passages from an ancient writer 
have more exercised the ingenuity of the learned than this. The 
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original stands ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι ἀναστὰς, ἃ μὴ δυνήσεται, καὶ ὁμολο- 
γουμένου τοῦ πράγματος δικαίου εἶναι, ἔν τινι στὰς, ἐλεγχθῆναι, ---- 
where the words ἔν τινι στὰς appear to be devoid of meaning. They 
have, however, been interpreted “in aliguad cause sue circum- 
stantia nimis acriter inherens et insistens, ex nimia scilicet curiosi- 
tate in redargutionem incidit et causa cadit” (Duport), where I sup- 
pose ἔν reve στὰς must mean “ dwelling upon, taking his stand upon, 
some particular point,” as the Latin “in singulis consistere.” But 
I have been unable to discover any authority for the expression, 
and the whole is singularly awkward. Casaubon conjectures év 
τινι στὰς, δεικνύειν ὡς οὐχ οἷοντε ἐλεχθῆναι, Which need not be dis- 
cussed. Coray supposes tmesis for ἐνστὰς rim: “en s'opposant ἃ 
quelqu’un (de ceux qui reconnoissent l’affaire juste) en ἐμὲ faisant 
des objections.” But can any such instance of tmesis from a prose 
writer be produced? 1 can only remember Thuc. 11. 13.: μὴ σὺν 
κακῶς ποιεῖν αὐτοὺς per ᾿Αθηναίων ἀλλὰ ξυνελευθεροῦν, where how- 
ever σὺν κακῶς ποιεῖν Seems to be used almost as a compound verb, 
Evyxaxorotety, in direct antithesis to ξυνελευθεροῦν. Hottinger 
reads ἐλέγξειν, omits ἔν reve στὰς altogether, and the καὶ before 
ὁμολογουμένου. Having done this, he has of course no difficulty in 
translating, “ Der περίεργος tritt in der Versammlung auf, und 
macht sich anheischig das, was ein andrer so einleuchtend, und 
bindig bewiesen hat, dass sich keine Widerlegung gedenken lasst 
zu widerlegen.” Schwartz suggests ἔν re iorac. Schneider has 
éviorapevog “ aggrediens efficere quod se prestiturum esse profes- 
sus erat.” Ast transposes ἀναστάς, and placing it before ἐλεγχθῆναι, 
considers ἔν τινι στὰς as an interpolation. He explains the whole 
thus: “ Cause inferioris et ab omnibus derelicte patrocinium 
suscipiens, surgit in concione et defendere eam studet, sed cadit 
in gudicio et convincitur.” Reiske proposes for ἔν τινι στὰς, to 
read évorac or ἀντιστάς, or ἀντιτείνας, adversans, repugnans. 
Upon the whole I have adopted ἐνστάς, because it is so near the 
original reading, and because also I conceive it possible that 
allusion is made (though I have not seen it suggested) to the 
rhetorical ἐνστάσεις, or ways of putting in an objection to an 
adversary’s argument: ἔστι δὲ λύειν ἣ ἀντισυλλογισάμενον, ἣ ἔν- 
στασιν éveyxovra.— Aristot. Rhetoric. 0. 25. 1., where four sorts 
of ἐνστάσεις are specified, and (in cap. 26.) the ἔνστασις is thus de- 
fined: οὐκ ἔστιν ἐνθύμημα, ἀλλὰ τὸ εἰπεῖν δόξαν τινὰ, ἐξ ἧς ἔσται 
δῆλον ὅτι οὗ συλλελόγισται, ἣ ὅτι ψεῦδός τι εἴληφεν. Other rhetori- 
cal writers use the word, as Isocrates ad Philippum: Tay’ οὖν ἄν 
τις ἐνστῆναι τοῖς λεγομένοις τολμήσειε, λέγων k.t.rX. The meaning 
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in this case of the whole passage will be, “ He is a sort of fellow 
who will get up and promise what he will prove unable to perform, 
and after the matter has been confessedly settled fairly, he 
will try and put in an objection in behalf of his friend, and get 
floored.” Or if Ast’s reading be considered preferable, we may 
translate οἷος ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι, ἃ μὴ δυνήσεται, καὶ ὁμολογουμένου τοῦ 
πράγματος δικαίου εἶναι, ἀναστὰς ἐλεγχθῆναι, “he promises what 
will be beyond his powers to perform, and when all parties admit 
the matter to be beyond dispute, he rises to make a speech, and gets 
Jloored incontinently.” 


διέργειν. So Casaubon, for διεγείρειν, in which he is supported 
by good MS. authority. Both, however, agree very well with the 
character of the περίεργος. “1 he sees people fighting he attempts 
to separate them,” or “he stirs up the soldiers when ready for 
action.” At least so says Bloch: “in prelium ituros milites 
excitare conatur vir intempestivé sedulus.” But should we not in 
this case read μαχουμένους or μαχησομένους ? 


οὗ πορεύεται. Casaubon would correct οἷ, and others wrongly 
ποῦ πορεύεσθαι. But no change is necessary: οἷ πορεύεται = 
“whither he ts going,” and ov πορεύεται τ “where he is at the 
moment he is going.” Surely the latter is more appropriate than 
the former, for the Περίεργος has lost his way, but not forgotten 
his destination. But though a good deal has been written and 
conjectured about the passage, no editor notices this distinction. 
Ast’s way of accounting for the matter is hardly worthy of him. 
‘“‘Est enim,” he says, “ov idem quod oi.” 


μετὰ τὴν αὔριον παραγγέλλει.] Παραγγέλλειν is ἃ military term, 
and corresponds nearly to giving the “order of the day.” It is of 
frequent use in Xenophon. I transcribe Schneider’s explanation of 
the word in his Lexicon to Xenophon’s Anabasis. Παραγγέλλειν, 
“< Jubere.” ‘De imperatore qui ex tempore imperat, quid fieri 
debeat, adeo ut imperium non cum classico, aut a precone edicatur, 
sed per manus tradatur et accipiatur. Causa est ne hostes rem 
ipsi sentiant, aut mora temporis interposita certiores fiant.” 1. 8. 3. 
16., 1v. 1. 16. See also Dindorf on Hist. Greca, tv. 8. 19.: “μὲ 
armati adsint milites,” and Iv. 8. 19.: “μέ itinert se parent.” 
Hence the absurd officiousness of the Περίεργος, in demanding to 
know these orders for “the day after to-morrow,” —a request 
which, of course, it would be impossible to grant. “Non tulit 
Rex Antigonus περιεργίαν ejusmodi, ne in filio quidem, & quo cim 
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esset aliquando interrogatus, ‘Quando sumus castra moturi?’ 
respondens ille, ‘Quid,’ inquit, ‘ vereris ne tube sonum solus non 
audias?’”—C'as. ‘The reader may compare the anecdote recorded 
of Burnet by Mr. Macaulay, wherein he is described as obtruding 
a similar question upon the taciturn Prince of Orange, soon after 
his landing in England, and receiving an ingenious though unap- 
preciated rebuke. 


δωματίφ.] It appears from Plato, de Rep. m1. 4., and Arist. 
Ecclez. 7., that δωμάτιον means κοιτών, cubiculus, “a bed- 
chamber.” Aristophanes employs the word as a parody on 
Euripides, i. 6. Ai@épa Διὸς δωμάτιον, for αἰθέρ᾽, οἴκησιν Διός. ---- 
Eurip. Frag. Melanippes. 


μαλακιζομένῳφ.] This is the reading of some good MSS,, and is 
doubtless genuine. Some ignorant transcriber, not understanding 
the peculiar meaning of the word, gave καλλωπιζομένῳ, as a gloss, 
which found its way into most editions. From this, again, came 
by correction καυματιζομένῳ (“suffering under a fever”), which 
reading Casaubon and several others have adopted. But pada- 
κίζομαι is evidently correct, as may be seen by comparing Cap. I.: 
καὶ ὀψὲ γενέσθαι αὐτὸν», καὶ μαλακισθῆναι. We also meet with the 
expression in Lucian, as καὶ νῦν βαδίζω ὀδυνηρῶς, καὶ ἰδίω θαμὰ, 
καὶ μαλακιῶ τὸ σῶμα (Lucian. Lexiphanes, cap. 2.); and in the 
Greek of the New Testament μαλακία is, “ sickness,” “infirmity.” 
See Cap. I., note μαλακισθῆναι. 


evrpericat.] Ishall not trouble the reader with all the criticism 
and conjectures which have been lavished on this unfortunate 
passage, as 1 am satisfied with Ast’s defence of the original reading 
given in the text. Jt amounts to this, “ When the physician has 
strictly enjoined that he is not to give wine to the pattent, he makes 
ready the sick man in bed for taking tt, asserting that he wishes to 
try an experiment ;” εὐτρεπίσαι, therefore, which means “in lecto 
jacentem attollit et ita componit, ut commode bibere possit,” con- 
tains δοῦναι latent in itself. Such is the common practice of 
Theophrastus, who, as a mimetic writer, graphically describes 
whole actions, by some one of their most prominent or peculiar 
accompaniments: thus, ἀναστὰς, a little further back, means — 
“getting up and making a speech:” ἐπὶ θάκον ἀνίστασθαι (Περὶ 
᾿Αναισθησίας), “to get up and go to a seat,” and ἀναστῆναι (Περὶ 
Kaxodoyiac), “to get up and go away.” This may perhaps justify 
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us in retaining the text; but there is certainly some temptation 
with Hottinger to supply δοῦναι (either mentally, of which con- 
struction there are examples, or actually), and then to correct εἰ 
εὑτρεπίσει, “ob thn der Wein nicht erquicken werde,” or nearer 
still in English, “to see whether the wine will not put him all 


right.” 


Τῆς γυναικός. It does not seem very clear whether his own 
wife, or that of a friend, is meant. ° 


Πρότερον x.r.X.] Schneider, following a hint from Casaubon, 
declares that these words cannot form part of the character of the 
Ilepiepyoc. He would attach them to the Chapter Περὶ ᾿Απονοίας. 
I agree with Ast that no change is necessary. The Ilepiepyoc 
shows that he is ready for anything, and cannot undertake even 
the most ordinary business, without letting every one know that 
he has been engaged in such affairs half-a-dozen times before. 
The Περέεργος was not likely to be so strict in his practice as to 
appreciate the exalted morality of the saying attributed to 
Hierocles, Σέβου τὸν ὅρκον τῷ μὴ προχείρως αὐτῷ καταχρῆσθαι; iv’ 
ἐθισθῇς εὑορκεῖν, ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ἐθισθῆναι ὀμνύναι. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Περὶ ᾿Ακαιρίας.7 “ Intempestivitas,” “Inscitia temporum,” “ Gau- 
cherie,” ““ Blundering,” “ Want of tact,” “ Ienorance of what is 
due to the proprieties of Time and Place.” If with that restless 
temperament, already discussed, which is ever prompting an inter- 
ference in the affairs of others, be united a want of due discrimi- 
nation, we have the character of the “Axa:poc in its most full and 
offensive development. Such a man is always doing something for 
you, but his perceptions are defective, and he does it at the wrong 
time, in the wrong place, or in the wrong way. He is ever show- 
ing that he has no refinement of feeling, that he cannot understand 
the “Situation,” and that what we call ¢ac¢ is entirely beyond the 
sphere of his comprehension. Yet his intentions are good; all the 
while he is acting μετ᾽ εὐνοίας, for otherwise his conduct is éreyac- 
pexaxia or pure malignity. Still he will not be at the pains to 
make himself master of all the particulars a knowledge of which 
can alone render his inteference serviceable. Hence a latent self- 
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ishness is often at the bottom of all this blundering. The pro- 
prieties of time and place require an effort for their due observance, 
and that effort the “Axa:pog is too careless, or too indolent to make. 
But it must be observed that there is an ᾿Ακαιρία of a different 
kind. The thousand courtesies and conventionalities of society 
can only be mastered by those who are conversant with society. 
Hence even men of worth and ability who are ignorant of the 
world, commit themselves ludicrously when introduced into a sphere 
where they have not been accustomed to move. ᾿Ακαιρία of this 
kind, when it does not arise from want of delicacy or refinement, 
excites compassion rather than annoyance, yet it is ἀκαιρία ; the 
ἀκαιρία of Dominie Sampson, or the Vicar of Wakefield, or of Gold- 
smith himself. The Emperor Claudius was an ἄκαιρος of another 
class. See the 39th chapter of his Biography by Suetonius. : 
“Inter cetera in eo mirati sunt homines et oblivionem et incon- 
siderantiam, vel ut Grece dicam perewpiay et ἀβλεψίαν," --- στρ ϊς 
terms which admirably express the peculiar temperament of the 
ἄκαιρος. Since then ᾿Ακαιρέα has so wide a compass Hottinger 
doubts whether the modern languages supply an equivalent term. 
He translates “ Der Mangel an Riichksicht auf Zeit und Um- 
stinde,” which agrees with what I have said above. Schneider 
says that the Latins express the character by the word Ineptus, 
and refers to the well-known discussion concerning this word, 
Cicero, de Orat. u. 4. The first part of the definition — “ Qui, 
quid tempus postulet, non videt”— is certainly appropriate, but 
the rest passes “in aliaomnia.” Indeed Crassus, in loco, distinctly 
declares, “ Ut queras omnia, quo modo Greci ineptum adpellant, 
non reperies.” Casaubon observes that ᾿Ακαιρία is exactly opposed 
to the mental habit called εὐκαιρία by Plato, and defined χρόνου 
ἐπίταξις, ἐν ᾧ χρὴ παθεῖν ἣ ποιῆσαι.---Ορ. p. 413. Ὁ. The same 
habit was by the Stoics denominated εὐταξία. See Cic. de Officiis, 
1. 40, who there defines it: “ Scientia opportunitatis idoneorum 
ad agendum temporum.” 


ἐπίτευξις. I have followed Ast in retaining the reading of the 
MSS. instead of substituting ἔντευξις for it, though I am hardly 
satisfied with the distinction which he would establish between the 
two words. ἜἘπιτυγχάνειν, he says, is “ aliguem adtre et quasi 
adoriri ; ἐντυγχάνειν, convenire, logui. Peculiari autem usu οἱ ἐν- 
τυγχάνοντες sunt, quos forté fortuna incidimus.” I think, however, 
a consideration of the prepositions will show that ἐπιτυγχάνειν sig- 
nifies the more accidental and casual encounter of the two. This 
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I think confirmed by the later usage of ἔντευξις, which soon passed 
into the meaning of “conversation,” and in the time of Polybius 
meant “ study” or “ reflection.” ‘Evrvyxdvew, several editors 
assert, “‘ de is tantum dicitur, qui alterum conveniunt, non de tis 
guos convenit alter.” ‘The extreme laxity of the definition, which 
would equally suit several other characters, has been noticed by 
all the editors; but see the Introduction. 


dvaxovovoba.] ““ Rem cum eo communicare, et deliberare.” — 
Ast. ‘‘ To impart his affairs to his friend, and take him into his 
counsels.” It is used in the same sense by Aristophanes, Nubes, 
v. 455. : 


βουλομένους ἀνακοινοῦσθαί re καὶ ἐς λόγον ἐλθεῖν. 


κωμάζειν». . As explained by Phavorinus, τὸ ἐπὶ ἐρωμένην πο- 
ρεύεσθαι ἐστεφανώμενον καὶ αὐλοῦντα, ““ To give his mistress a sere- 
nade.” The rude and boisterous nature of the κῶμος may be in- 
ferred from many passages in the classical writers. See for in- 
stance, Athenezus, lib. iii. ὃ 48. : πτωχῶν ἐραστῶν κωμαζόντων, καὶ 
ἀπειλούντων κατασκάψειν τὴν οἰκίαν ἐνηνοχέναι γὰρ δικέλλας καὶ 
diac. Perhaps we may compare the modern practice of “a 
Charivari,” though I am not aware of any instance of the applica- 
tion of a κῶμος to political purposes. 


δίκην ἐγγύης.] If the principal made default, his surety might 
be sued for the amount within twelve months by a δίκη ἐγγύης. 
See Demosthenes 6. Apaturium, 901. 10. 


ἀναδέχεσθαι.] “ Spondere,” “ To take bail upon himself,” “ To 
go bail for him.” Compare Thucyd. viii. 81., where Alcibiades 
says to the Athenians that Tissaphernes πιστεῦσαι ἂν μόνως ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοις, εἰ αὐτὸς κατέλθων αὐτῷ ἀναδέξαιτο, “ St tpse salvus reversus 
sponsor fieret Tissapherni.” Ast ignores the αὐτὸν which in 
almost all MSS. stands before this verb, because “τοῦτό σε κελεύω 
σε ποιεῖν non dici potest pro τοῦτο κελεύω ποιεῖν," but the cases do 
not seem to me identical. 


τοῦ γυναικείον γενοῦς κατηγορεῖν.) ‘The reader may see this 
amusingly illustrated by Lucian in his Conviv. Lapitharum. 


ὠνητήν.] Casaubon refers to the existence of a class of Brokers 
at Athens, and supposes the “Axaipoc to have been acting in that 
capacity: “ Mos fuit Athenis, ut, qui vellent aliquid vendere, cer- 
torum hominum opera uterentur ad reperiendum emptorem. Eos 
homines Dinarchus et Iseus, ait Pollux, vil. 2., προπράτορας voca- 
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runt, Aristophanes xpoxwAac.” I think it, however, much more 
consonant with the officious character of the “Axapoc to suppose 
that he acted entirely as a volunteer in the matter. 


τόκον arariowy.] After some hesitation I have followed Ast 
and Gesner in adopting τόκον», found in one MS. (Cod. Baroc.) 
for the commoner reading τόμον. My reasons are, first, τόμον 
ἀπαιτήσων θύοντας cannot mean, as some editors seem to suppose, 
“ accedere ut portionem petat omnibus jam distributis.” This 
would surely require the perfect participle. On the contrary, it 
must mean, “ Ad sacrificantes venit ut portionem postulet,” which 
is no mark of ἀκαιρία at all. Secondly, in this case ἀναλίσκοντας 
is exceedingly flat and insipid, if not utterly without meaning. 
Thirdly, ἀκαιτήσων, most properly and commonly applied to τόκον 
by Theophrastus himself, is not equally appropriate to τόμον. In 
the first instance ἀπαιτέω means “ J demand back from a person 
something of mine which he has, 6. g. an article lent.” Hence 
readily arises the notion of demanding anything to which I have a 
right; demanding my own. The usage of ἀποξίξωμι, “to pay 
back,” is similar : 80 also is that of ἀπέχω, in a passage which has 
been misinterpreted. St. Matthew, vi 2. : ἀπέχουσι τὸν μισθὸν, 
“ They receive the reward due to them:” 80 also ἀπολαμβάνω, as 
Arist. Nubes, v. 1092. : 

ov φασίν ποτε 
οὕτως ἀπολήψεσθαι. 


“ Ever get back thetr own.” Accordingly, it is over and over again 
applied to τόκος, but would be very unsuitable if employed to denote 
a request, compliance with which is a pure favour. Fourthly, 
it is very natural that the word θύοντας should suggest τόμον to a 
copyist well acquainted with the customs observed in a sacrifice. 
Upon the whole, then, I read τόκον, considering the claim pecu- 
liarly mal-apropos: jirst, because made upon persons busily en- 

ged in festive preparations, and “ on hospitable thoughts intent ;” 
and secondly, because made at a time when they were likely to be 
somewhat out of pocket (ἀναλίσκοντας). 


ἀπήγξατο] Voce media. “ Went and hanged himself.” Cf. 
Herod. π. 131.: ἡ παῖς ἀπήγξατο ὑπὸ ἄχεος. And of Judas, Matt. 
XXVIL.. 5.: καὶ ἀπελθὼν ἀπήγξατο. 


Παρὼν διαίτῃ. There seems some doubt whether this means 
“ being present to act as arbitrator,” or whether, as Duport says, 
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it can only imply “ being present at an arbitration.” In support 
of the former Coray quotes Demos. c. Nearchum, p. 1860. : ot πά- 
povrec ἑκατέρῳ ἐπὶ τῇ διαίτῃ. Ast supposes, and probably with 
reason, that the words contain both senses. “ Mi fallor hune 
sensum habent. Si arbitrio interest, sive ipse arbiter captus, sive 
casu presens.” Perhaps, then, the words are purposely vague, in 
order to include both. Συγκρούειν is “ committere.” The meta- 
phor most likely from quail-fighting. The expression, however, 
ξυνέηκε μάχεσθαι, is at least as old as Homer. 1]. A. 8. 


dpxnodpevoc.| The reading universally, of the MSS., for which 
the editors nearly as universally substitute dpynodpevoc. But the 
force of the Aorist is, perhaps, compatible with the meaning 
required : it refers indefinitely to any occasion whatsoever. The 
true doctrine of the Aorist is of late development, and even still is 
most imperfectly understood. Cf. Appendix. With respect to the 
fact itself we may learn from Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 3., that it was not 
the custom to attempt dancing at the ancient banquets until the 
guests were nearly disqualified for the performance of their steps 
by wine. To the same effect is the declaration of Mnesimachus, 
Athen. rx.; and the often quoted words of Cicero, pro Murena 
᾿ 5.: “Nemo feré saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit, neque in solitu- 
dine, neque in convivio moderato atque honesto. ‘Tempestivi con- 
vivii, amceni loci, multarum deliciarum comes est extrema saltatio.” 
The reader will find an elaborate defence of the dance, with some 
interesting information on its antiquities in Lucian’s Treatise, 
* De Saltatione.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Περὶ ᾿Αγροικίας. “ Rusticitas,” “Die Rusticitaét,” ‘“ Grossiéreté,” 
“ Rusticity,” ‘ Clownishness,” “Want of Breeding.” We have 
here that violation of politeness, or the virtue of social inter- 
course, which springs from ignorance, and want of experience or 
instruction. It may be considered as a fault which is accidental 
rather than essential, because arising more from the external cir- 
cumstances of the individual, than from any inherent defect of 
disposition. Politeness is, indeed, of two kinds, the Absolute and 
the Relative. We look for the first from every man with the 
feelings of a man: we describe it by the epithet of “natural,” and 
I 
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are as little surprised to meet with it in the cottage, as in the Court. 
Its violation offends our moral sense, and we regard the offender 
with disgust. But of this hereafter. Relative politeness is, how- 
ever, a different thing. It varies as its circumstances vary. Each 
class of society has a different definition for it, and special rules de- 
termined by its own peculiar spirit. Hence the same action, so far 
as this relative politeness is concerned, may be perfectly conform- 
able to one code of manners, while it violates another; and the 
same individual who observes all its requirements among his own 
class, if euddenly transplanted to another sphere of social life, will 
commit a thousand offences against its established proprieties. Of 
such contrarieties, perhaps the most obvious is that which subsists 
between town and rural life, with their respective manners and 
habits. It has ever been a fruitful topic for comedy and satire; 
it has impressed itself strongly upon language, and the distinc- 
tion between ἀστεῖος and ἄγροικος, “rusticus” and “ urbanus,” 
“ clownishness” and “urbanity” finds a counterpart in the lite- 
rature of most nations. Theophrastus probably had a contrast of 
this sort in his mind when delineating the ἄγροικος. He meant to 
depict, not one who violates natural politeness, but a clown acci- 
dentally transferred, or perhaps ambitiously transferring himself 
to a sphere against the conventionalities of which he most griev- 
ously offends. 

It is true, as Hottinger observes, that he introduces into his 
sketch two traits of such grossness, that we are inclined to include 
the subject of it among the violaters of natural and instinctive 
good breeding. But we must remember that even in these cases 
the transgressor is offensive from ignorance rather than indelicacy ; 
that the notions of the ancients were very much more lax upon 
such matters than our own; and that even among ourselves the 
uneducated orders would regard them in a different light from 
that in which they present themselves to an eye habituated to the 
extreme refinement of our own social intercourse. 

The Greeks, says Casaubon, denoted that excellence which is 
opposed to ἀγροικία by the term κοσμιότης, which they defined 
ἐπιστήμη περὶ τὸ πρέπον ἐν κινήσει καὶ σχήματι σώματος. Andro- 
nicus Περὶ Παθῶν. Plato’s definition is, εὐταξία περὶ κίνησιν σώμα- 
τος. (Ὅροι, p. 412. p.) Cicero touches upon the subject at some 
length in the first book of the Offices, and Horace seems to have 
described ἀγροικία graphically enough when he calls it 


“ Asperitas agrestis et inconcinna gravisque.” Ep. 1. xviii. 6. 
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ἀμαθία. From the foregoing observations, as indeed from its 
etymology, it will be seen that this is not simply “inscitia” or 
‘“Signorance,” as many translators have it. It is rather that want 
of due breeding, culture, and discipline implied in the words 
μανθάνω, μαθήτης, &c. The ἀμάθης is the “uneducated man,” 
“‘ the rude unlettered swain,” who has never been taught how to 
behave himself, and is, in fact, nearly synonymous with the 
ἄγροικος. This has been remarked by Wolf and Demosth. Lep. 
§ 99; and again, by Buttman, in his edition of the Minor 
Platonic Dialogues. I would add, compare Aristophanes : 


σκώπτων ἀγροίκως καὶ προσέτι Adyouc λέγων 
ἀμαθέστατα, οὐδὲν εἰκότας τῷ πράγματι. 
Vespe, 1278. 

Also ἀμαθῶς in the Lysistrata of the same author, v. 1045, which 
the Scholiast explains from Suidas, ἀπαιδεύτως, ἀκοσμήτως. Hence, 
like our “simple,” the word was sometimes used in a good sense, 
as by Thucydides, 1. 84. : ἀμαθέστερον τῶν νόμων τῆς ὑπεροψίας παι- 
δεύομενοι, “ brought up with too little learning,— οὐ too much 
simplicity—to despise the laws.” Hottinger, taking the same 
view as the above, objects to Casaubon’s translation, “ decort 
tgnoratio ;” and La Bruyére’s “une ignorance grossiére des bien- 
séances.” He does not translate “ Unwissenheit,” which he rightly 
says would require some word to point out its specific nature; 
but “Ein Mangel an Lehensart, welcher gegen den Wohlstand 
verstosst.” 


&ypotxoc.] The Grammarians made a distinction : ἀγροῖκος, re- 
ρισπώμενος is est qui rure habitat, qui etiam ἀγρεῖος dicitur: ἄγροι- 
κος Vero, ὁ σκαιὸς τοὺς τρόπους. On the use of the word denoting 
that intellectual dulness supposed to accompany rusticity, see the 
famous scene in the Nubes, v. 606. : 

Ma τὴν ‘Avarvony, μὰ τὸ Χάος, μὰ τὸν ᾿Αέρα, 
οὐκ εἶδον οὕτως ἄνδρ᾽ ἄγροικον οὐδένα. 


κυκεῶνα] The controversy among the learned about this word 
is great. Casaubon and Ast maintain that it is a purgative medi- 
cine; Schneider and Hottinger that it is a peasant’s drink. The 
former allege that Hippocrates specifies four distinct kinds of 
κυκεών, all of an aperient nature. The latter quote Aristoph. Pax, 
v. 1169. : 

καὶ τοῦ θύμου τρίβων κυκῶμαι: 
12 
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and certainly the κυκεών in Homeric times was only a drink made 
with barley meal, grated cheese, and Pramnian wine. IL. A. 638. : 

ἐν τῷ ῥά σφι κύκησε γυνὴ, eixvia θεῇσιν, 

οἴνῳ Πραμνείῳ, x. τ΄ λ. 
And Circe also mixes up honey with magic herbs to make a 
potion. It does not therefore seem necessary to interpret it as a 
“black dose,” and the foregoing remarks would incline us to adopt 
the least disgusting side of the alternative. I therefore agree with 
Schneider, whose note the reader will perhaps prefer in the ori- 
ginal. ‘ Rusticus cinnum ex intrito thymo precipue paratum de 
more sumit, et deinde ad concionem abit, ubi vicinis gravi thymi 
odore, et ructu crebro molestiam creans, rustica utitur excusatione, 
unguentum videlicet cujus odorem vicinus forté pretulisset nihilo 
melius olere quam thymum affirmans. Sententia igitur καὶ ro μύρον 
— ὄζειν sublata distinctione majore, cum priore copulavi.” The 
reader may have heard an anecdote concerning a coachman’s com- 
mendation of porter as a beverage, which strongly corroborates the 
above view of the case. Ast of course considers καὶ ro μύρον x. τ΄ X. 
as quite a distinct statement, and prints it so accordingly. 


τοῦ θύμον.] Ido not think Schneider is right above in suppos- 
ing this to mean “ Thyme.” It is the “ Cepa agrestis,” a sort of 
garlic, as Ast points out. LL. and §., Lexicon in voce, incline to 
the meaning “a mixture of thyme and honey with vinegar,” which 
is very suitable for Arist. Plutus, v. 253.: 


ἾὮΩ πολλὰ δὴ τῷ δεσπότῃ ταὐτὸν θύμον φαγόντες. 
But they seem to have overlooked in the same play 


δεῦρ᾽ ἤλθομεν πολλῶν θύμων pllac διεκπερῶντες. 
v. 288. 


which is decisive of the question. Indeed Hesychius gives θύμον " 
σκόροδον : and another Jexicographer says that the Attics used the 
word for what the other Greeks called βολβός. As another proof 
of its bulbous nature we may mention that in Galen it signifies 
* @ small glandular swelling.” 


μείζω τοῦ ποδὸς τὰ ὑποδήματα.) Casaubon compares Arist. 
Equit. ν. 319. : 


Kal νὴ Ala, κἀμὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔδρασε ταὐτὸν, ὥστε κατάγελων 
πάμπολυν τοῖς δημόταις καὶ τοῖς φίλοις παρασχέθειν " 
τρὶν γὰρ εἶναι Περγασῇσιν, ἔνεον. ἐν ταῖς ἐμβάσιν. 
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And Horace, Sat. lib. 1. 3..29.: 


“ Rideri possit eo, quod 
Rusticius tonso toga defluit, et male laxus 
In pede calceus heret.” 


So also Ovid, to the same effect, Ars Am. 1. 2.: 
‘“‘ Nec vagus in laxa pes tibi pelle natet.” 


μεγάλῃ τῇ φωνῇ. An admirable trait of rusticity. As Hottin- 
ger says, country air and its acccompanying labours, confer a 
strength and solidity upon the rustic’s lungs which render them 
incapable of giving utterance to the whispered tones of polite 
society. Besides he generally has to do with ears which he cannot 
afford to spare. Casaubon, with his usual erudition, quotes 
Plautus, Mostellaria, in initio: 


“ Quid tibi, malum, hic ante sedeis clamitatio ’st ἢ 
An ruri censes te esse? abscede ab edibus ; 
Abi rus, abi directe.” | 


And again, Basil, in his Epistle to Gregory: φωνῆς ὁ μέσος 
[τόνος ?] προτιμητέος ὡς μήτε διαφεύγειν τὴν ἀκοὴν ἀπὸ σμικρότητος, 
μήτε φορτικὸν εἶναι τῷ μεγέθει τῆς διατάσεως. 


ἀναβεβλημένος.] That we have been correct (vide Introduction) 
in regarding this, according to ancient manners, in a less serious 
light than Ast has done, is I think clear, from the citations of Ca- 
saubon. First, from Phileterus, a comic poet, quoted by Athe- 
nus, lib. 1. : ἀμφίβαλλε στέρνοις φᾶρος " ob καθήσεις τάλαν ; μήδ᾽ 
ἀγροίκως ἄνω γόνατος ἀμφέξῃς. And again, from the sarcasm of 
Sappho against her rival : 


τίς δ᾽ ἀγρίωτις θέλγει νόον, 
σὺκ ἐπισταμένη τὰ βράκεα 
ἔλκειν ἐπὶ τῶν σφυρῶν ; 


ἐπ᾿ ἄλλῳ μὲν μηδενὶ μῆτε x. τ. 7 The MSS., as might be ex- 
pected, vary greatly; some omitting μηδενί, others μήτε. I have 
little doubt but that Ast is right in retaining both, and have fol- 
lowed him accordingly. 


θεωρεῖν. “ To contemplate as a great sight, or spectacle.” The 
word is used of the spectators of the Olympian games: ra Ὀλύμ- 
xa θεωρεῖν. — Herod. 1. 59. 
13 
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xpoapwy.| The English translator: “ He filches something.” 
But Casaubon is more correct in saying “ Signatum verbum προαι- 
ρεῖν, “6 penu aliquid promere.” He cites Arist. Thesmophor. v. 
425. : 
ἃ δ᾽ ἦν ἡμῖν προτοῦ 
αὑταῖς ταμιεύεσθαι προαιρούσας λαβεῖν, 
ἄλφιτον, ἔλαιον, οἶνον, οὐδὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἔτι 
ἔξεστιν : 


where, however, some read προαιρούσας λαθεῖν. And Thucyd. 
vil. 90.: καὶ ἐντεῦθεν προαιροῦντας πωλεῖν. Horace uses promere 
in this sense, Carm. m1. 21. 8.: 
“ Promere languidiora vina.” 
And again, m1. 28. 2. : 
“ Prome reconditum, 
Lyde, strenua Czecubum.” 


ζωρότερον. Schneider and Ast translate “ meracius, i.e. intem- 
perantius bibere.” But, on the other hand, we have the authority 
of Aristotle (Poetics, c. 45.) for interpreting ζωρότερον as “ ocius, 
i.e. avidius bibere.” Aristotle is defending Homer against the 
same charge as that subsequently insinuated by Horace : “‘ Laudibus 
arguitur vini vinosus Homerus.” He accordingly explains ζωρό- 
τερον δὲ κέραιρε thus: οὗ τὸ ἄκρατον, ὡς οἰνόφλυξιν, ἀλλὰ τὸ θᾶττον. 
Ast, it is true, considers Aristotle to have been mistaken: ‘* male 
accepisse veteres patet Homericum locum et vocis ζωρόν signifi- 
cationem: ζωρόν est enim ἄκρατον non κεκραμένον. But, in the 
first place, we may trust the authority of Aristotle concerning the 
usage of a Greek word; and, in the next, Ast has overlooked the 
real explanation, which not only gets rid of the difficulty, but 
makes the whole more consonant with the character of the” Αγροικος. 
Ζωρότερον πίνειν is “ to drink hastily,” or greedily, because it “ ts 
to drink the wine neat, without staying to mix it.” The “Aypotxoc 
is not necessarily intemperate, but in his hurry to escape notice 
he has no time to procure water. 


τὴν σιτοποιόν. The women always made the bread and baked 
it. See Duker on Thucydides, u. 78. It is by no means impos- 
sible that the woman employed in baking had also the charge of 
the bread when made, or, at any rate, was responsible for it. It 
is not, therefore, a fatal objection to the common interpretation, 
‘‘ cavens ne hoc ancilla panifica resciscat,” that the word ταμίαν 
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ought to have been used instead of σιτοποιόν, for the same person 
may have discharged both offices. It has been much questioned 
whether this be, and if so, how it is a trait of rusticity. To me 
it seems a natural result of that familiarity with which the” Aypotxog 
treats his domestics. It is likely enough that such a man would 
have a wholesome dread of his cook, or house-keeper. <A graver 
objection has been raised against πειρᾶν, which is alleged to be a 
Soleecism for πειρᾶσθαι. But the active is not altogether inde- 
fensible. See Herodotus, vi. 84.: πειρᾶν ἐς τὴν Μηδικὴν ἐσβαλεῖν, 
where Schweighzuser says that he has altered his opinion, and 
now believing in the legitimacy of the active voice, would leave 
untouched another passage which he had originally suspected; 2. 6. 
v. 56., πειρᾶν ἐκ τῶν βάθρων ἐξανασπᾶν, “ quod probati codices 
exhibent.” 

It must not be concealed that Schneider and Ast attach quite 
a different meaning to the whole: “ πειρῶν λαθεῖν. Ita codices 
bene multi, qued Schwartzius de tentanda post largum vini meri 
potum ancillé σιτοποιῷ recté interpretatur. . ... Eandem, post 
tentatum aut peractum coitum clandestinum (timet enim rusticus 
solam uxorem) in molendo frumento adjuvat.” Schneider. “Hic 
sensus, quem verba sua sponte prebent, rustici mores mirum quam 
graphicé exprimit.”—-Ast. But if the remarks made at the com- 
mencement of this chapter be correct, such conduct is much more 
characteristic of the class that follow CAvatcyvyria, &c.) than 
of ’Ayporxia, which is not necessarily distinguished by immorality 


ἐμβαλεῖν τὸν χόρτον] As an instance of the carelessness with 
which the MSS. have been written, it is remarkable that with 
other variations most in this place have, instead of τὸν χόρτον, τὴν 
θύραν, evidently introduced from the following sentence. 


ὑπακοῦσαι} So Codd. Monacc. and Casaubon. Most MSS. 

have ἐπακοῦσαι. But the regular word for “answering the door” 
is ὑπακούειν. See Arist. Vesp. v. 273. : 

τό wor’ οὗ πρὸ θυρῶν φαίνετ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἡμῖν 

ὁ γέρων, οὐδ᾽ ὑπακούει ; 
and the familiar instance in the Acts of the Apostles, xii. 18. : 
Κρούσαντος δὲ τοῦ Πέτρου τὴν θύραν τοῦ πυλῶνος, πρόσηλθε παιδίσκη 
ὑπακοῦσαι. See also Plato, Crit. 48. A., and Phedrus, ὅ9. E. It 
is, however, very possible that ἐπακοῦσαι may have been used in 
the same way: it would mean “ to come to listen at the door to see 


who was there ;" or, as in Herodotus, rv. 141., we have ἐπακούσας 
: 14 
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τῷ πρώτῳ κελεύσματι, it might mean here “ obey the summons of 
the person knocking.” 


προσκαλεσαμενος τὸν kiva.] The French translator has called 
attention to the connection of this with the context. When a 
stranger knocked at the door, the house-dog was barking at him. 
The”Aypotxoc, who answers the door himself, calls off the animal, 
and takes that occasion to enlarge upon his value. “ Vulgo 
rustici canes appellabant custodes mutos. Columella libro septimo, 
capite xu1.: ‘ Nunc ut exordio priore sum pollicitus, de mutis cus- 
todibus loquar : quanquam canis falsé dicitur mutus custos.’”— Cas. 


Alay μὲν λυπρὸν elva.] So all the MSS. Casaubon and most 
editors after him insert λέγων. But as Ast justly remarks λέγων 
is often omitted, and more particularly when implied in the pre- 
ceding verb, as here in ἀποδοκιμάζειν. Hottinger says “ These 
words exhibit so plainly the appearance of a gloss that I cannot 
regard them as anything else than the insertion of an interpolator.” 
But see Casaubon, and Ruperti ad Juv. 1x. 31.: “tenue argentum 
—nummum veterem atque usu tritum ut λυπρὸν ἀργύριον apud 
Theophrastum.” The word is used of bad thin land in the 
Odyssey, N. 243. 

The ᾿Αγροικία seems to me to consist in the suspicion with 
which the rustic regards the tradesmen of the town, and in the 
preference exhibited for good solid coin. Among the lower orders 
in this country there was a similar penchant for “ golden guineas,”’ 
which they often hoarded in an old stocking. The existence of 
the same feeling has often caused a run upon country banks. 
Therefore, I think Hottinger is somewhat hypercritical when he 
ridicules any such idea, and says that the rusticity consists in this, 
“ὁ dass er selbst andre dafiir herbeylangt, gerade als wenn er be- 
fiirchtete, von dem Zahlendem mit Absicht hintergangen zu 
werden.” 


καὶ ἕτερον ἅμα &ddarrecBat.] Casaubon conjectured πρὸς ἕτερον 
κι τ᾿ X., OF αἰτεῖν ἀλλάττεσθαι. No change is, I think, necessary. 
I interpret ἀλλάττεσθαι voce media, “ to get another piece of money 
for himself in exchange for the rejected one.” Ast has “ ipse eam 
simul commutat.” Both he and Hottinger appear to me mistaken 
in laying a stress upon the ipse: the force of the middle voice can 
be given without it, as above; and since the “Aypocxoc was not 
likely to employ any agent in the transaction, tpse is unmeaning. 
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καὶ el τὸ ἄροτρον] This is the reading of one MS. Nearly all 
others give & Casaubon conjectured εἴ ry, which Ast and some 
others have received into the text. I have thought it best to 
retain the reading τὸ, which has more authority, and admits, I 
think, of easy explanation: ro ἄροτρον, “ his plough,” because he 
had but one; whereas “a basket,” &c. is said because several 
were most probably in his possession. 


ἀναμιμνησκόμενος.]7 I have given the reading which is found 
in all MSS. Some verb must obviously be supplied. Gesner 
approves of changing the participle into ἀναμιμνήσκεσθαι, 88. 
ἐς Lycius et Pavius correxerant.” Casaubon simply supplies 
ἀπαιτεῖ. Schneider does the same, but strangely considers it 
necessary to eject ἀναμιμνήσκομενος from the text. Ast would 
change the preceding ταῦτα, which he thinks unnecessary, into 
αἰτεῖ, Among these expedients the reader may make his choice. 
I wish there were any authority for αἰτεῖ, or ἀπαιτεῖ; but they 
rest entirely upon the editor’s own notions of what is suitable. 
Might the expression be considered as one of that curt and care- 
less class described above as so common in Theophrastus? The 
participle, depending on some verb understood, is perhaps used 
rather than the indicative, because Theophrastus meant to imply 
the continuance of the act: “ lying awake keeps thinking about.” 
See Kiihner on Xen. Memorab. 1. 2. 42.: “ Sepe nominativus 
participii ita ponitur ut ex antecedenti vel sequenti oratione verbum 
finitum supplendum, 6. g. Symposium, Iv. 53.: αἰσθάνομαι γάρ 
τινας ἐπιβουλεύοντας διαφθεῖραι αὐτόν. Καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης ἀκούσας" 
Ἡράκλεις, ἐφὴ, τί τοσοῦτον νομίζοντες ἠδικῆσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ σοῦ παιδὸς, 
ὥστε ἀποκτεῖναι αὐτὸν βούλεσθαι;" See also Peile on Agam. v. 410. : 
“0 is not correct to say that in classical writers the participle is 
ever put for the finite verb, though such appears to be the opinion 
of Klausen and Wellauer. .... The aorist participle may be 
regarded as a general predicate, expressing ἃ common case, state, or 
habit.” Compare C&dip. Tyrannus, v. 10. : τίνε τρόπῳ καθέστατε ; 
δείσαντες, i} στέρξαντες, i.e. in a state of alarm, or of desire. 
Similarly ΟΡ. Tyr. v. 90. : οὐτ᾽ οὖν προδείσας εἰμὶ τῷ ye viv λόγφ; 
and Xen. Mem. u. 6. 25.: εἰ δέ τις ἐν πόλει βουλόμενος, which 
Peile translates, “ but take the case of a man wishing.” According, 
then, to this principle, ἀναμιμνησκόμενος, with ἀγρυπνεῖ or ἐστί 
supplied, would mean “ ts in a state of recollecting,” —is “ thinking 
over and over in his head.” I suppose Hottinger would repeat 
his objection taken against ἀναμιμνησκέσθαι, that, viz., merely 
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remembering in an hour of sleeplessness that he has lent some 
articles to a friend, presents no trace whatever of aypocia. But, 
with submission, the things which he remembers, I think, do. As 
a statesman’s thoughts would turn to ambitious schemes, a game- 
ster’s to his play, or a merchant’s to the markets, so is it most 
characteristic of the rustic that his ideas should recur to the 
business of the farm, and the implements of his trade. In justice 
to Hottinger I append his conclusion. ‘ When a man,” he says, 
“ makes such a demand without any intention of rendering himself 
disagreeable, but simply that he may not again forget it, we have 
. Just such a trait as the character requires.” In my opinion such 
a one would be more congruous with ἀναισθησία, than dyporkia. 
See next chapter. 


αἱ διφθέραι. Casaubon, as usual, supplies all the information 
necessary. ‘The word is used, he says, as is pellis, in Latin, for 
a vestment made out of skin. Such vestments were worn by 
rustics, and, indeed, by all the lower orders. See Aristophanes. 
The Scholiast, ad Nub. 72., speaks of one by the name ποιμενικὸν 
περιβολαῖον : so also Ovid, Met. π. 680., has “ pastoria pellis.” 
In later times the garment was called ἰσάλη, a corruption of ἰξαλῆ, 
properly a goat skin. See Varro de Re Rusticé. We may add 
to the above, Aristophanes, Nubes : 


ὥσπερ ὁ πατήρ σου, διφθέραν ἐνημμένος. v. 78. 


After all, I am much inclined to suppose that διφθέραι here means 
the “ raw material,” and that the question simply is, “ How are 
hides ?” 


εἰ σήμερον νουμηνίαν aye] I follow Ast in reading thus upon 
good MS. authority. The other reading, εἰ σήμερον ὁ ἀγὼν νουμη- 
νίαν ἄγει, adopted by Casaubon and nearly all the editors, has 
been the subject of much discussion. Casaubon considers the 
dypouxia of the expression to consist in its being an inversion of 
the words for εἰ ἡ νουμηνία aye τὸν ἀγῶνα, “ nunguid hodie nova 
luna ludos adducat?” But, in the first place, this would be an 
hypallage far from uncommon or inelegant; and, secondly, ἄγειν 
νουμηνίαν means “ agere,” not “ adducere ferias,” as may be seen 
from the use of the expression ἱερομηνίαν ἄγειν, by Demosthenes, 
p. 710. 1.: and such phrases as ἐπεὰν τὴν ὁρτὴν ἄγωσι τῷ Oey. — 
Herod. 1. 148. 

The French editor Coray accordingly proposes to consider 6 
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aywy as some lawsuit in which the rustic is engaged, and con- 
cerning which he asks, whether it is to have a holiday, i.e. lie 
over, at the festival. But the absurdity of asking such a question 
of the first man he meets is most gross, and characteristic more of 
a fool than of a countryman. Hottinger considers the question to 
mean, “ Will there be any festival this new moon?” And infers 
from what follows that the rustic asks, because he intends to get 
shaved if it be so, but otherwise, to leave it alone. This certainly 
would be a good illustration of ἀγροικία, but I doubt much whether 
the words will bear that interpretation. Surely if it were 80, 
voupnvia ought to have an article, and ἄγων none; whereas the 
very reverse is the case. Upon the whole, then, I side with Ast 
who, on the authority of many MSS., omits ἄγων, which may well 
have grown out of the following ἄγει (cf. supra), and interprets 
“ num hodie novilunium celebret;” the subject of ἄγει is naturally 
ὁ ἀπαντῶν. The ἄγροικος wholly wrapt up in himself and his own 
affairs,—for he has never learnt that code of politeness which 
makes egotism one of the worst offences against society, — and 
going to spend his holiday in town, imagines that every one whom 
he meets is on the same errand, and hails them in a jovial manner 
with inquiries of the sort. That the new moon was holiday, or rather 
market, time at Athens may be learnt from Schol. ad Arist. Vespx, 
171. : 
ἀποδόσθαι βούλομαι 
τὸν ὄνον ἄγων αὐτοῖσι τοῖς KavOnAlotc, 
_ νουμηνία γὰρ ἔστιν. 


Compare Equit. v. 43., where Bothe, quoting the Scholiast, has 
ἐν δὲ ταῖς νουμηνίαις οἱ δοῦλοι ἐπωλοῦντο (erat tum mercatus omnium 
rerum) καὶ οἱ στρατηγοὶ ἐχειροτονοῦντο. 


εἰπεῖν εὐθύς. Casaubon wished to explain this as said per tra- 
jectionem for εἰπεῖν ὅτι βούλεται εὐθύς : but this is, to say the least 
of it, a somewhat dangerous method of criticism. If the observa- 
tions made in the last note be correct, εὐθύς is in its right place. 
It denotes a man full of himself, and in a state of exhilaration, 
who without waiting for a reply goes on to proclaim what he 
intends to do. 


ἐν βαλανείῳ δὲ goa.] Casaubon quotes Seneca ad Lucilium, 
Ep. v1: “ Adjice nunc scordalum, et furem deprehensum, et illum 
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cui Vox sua in balneo placet, hoc est τὸν ἐν βαλανείῳ ᾷδοντα. He 
goes on to say: “ Similis rusticitas et ἀπειροκαλία eorum qui la- 
vantes recitabant, quos notat Horatius, Sat. 1. 4.75. Greci eos 
qui indecenter se gererent in balneis Triballos vocabant ab im- 
mani et inhumana gente Illyric&. Etymologici auctor. Τρίβαλλοι ° 
οἱ ἐν τοῖς βαλανείοις dvaywywe διατριβόμενοι.᾽ 


ἥλους ἐγκροῦσαιἢ “To knock great nails into the soles of his 
shoes,” —a sign of rusticity which, arising from necessity, is 
common enough in all times. Casaubon adds: “ Hinc dicti ἡλο- 
κόποι qui clavis calceamenta configebant, que ‘ clavata’ Romanis 
dicebantur.” 


καὶ τῆς αὐτῆς ὁδοῦ.}] I do not understand how Ast can say: 
“ τῆς αὑτῆς ὁδοῦ non ad pregressum quid refertur, ita ut sit eddem 
vid respectu ad aliud quid preecedens, sed per se, et in universum 
est ἐπ transitu.” This would be a very correct translation of αὐτῆς 
τῆς ocov, — but whether the same meaning can be assigned to τῆς 
αὐτῆς, I much doubt. Some MSS. have a marginal reading ἀπὸ 
βραχίωνος, and others ἀπὸ βραχίονος, of which Casaubon approves. 
Again, another contains the clause: παλιμπήξει κεκατυμμένα φορεῖν, 
καὶ λέγειν, ὅτι κέρατος οὐδὲν διαφέρει. Upon the whole, since there 
seems such confusion in the final words, I think Schneider’s ex- 
pedient of transposing them in this case is justifiable. 


κομίσασθαι rove rapixovc.] I agree with Ast in translating the 
verb “ mit-nehmen,” “ secum auferre,” rather than “ portare.” 
‘‘ Rusticitas,” he says, “non in eo cernitur, quod rusticus ipse 
salsamenta 6 brachio pendentia portat, sed in hoc, quod Archiz 
salsamentarii officinam transiens facere non potest, quin salsamenta 
emat, emptaque secum auferat.” Ast’s other reading, τοῦ ταριχοῦς, 
with the partitive genitive, is also quite unobjectionable, were it 
not a gratuitous alteration: rove raplxovc, “his salt-fish,” his 
usual supply, is the reading of the MSS., and makes very good 
sense; both the masc. and neuter forms being in use. 


παρ᾽ ᾿Αρχίον. Casaubon: “ Archias cujus hic fit mentio, nobilis 
aliquis fuit Athenis state Theophrasti salsamentarius, quales fuere 
in eddem urbe Cherephilus, Euthymus, Phidippus aliique veterum 
poetarum comeediis nobilitati. Erant autem Athenis cetariorum 
officina sive τὸ ταριχοπωλεῖον procul a foro rerum reliquarum, ad 
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portam urbis nescio quam, ubi et alia parvi pretii nonnulla veni- 
bant. Cf. Arist. Equit. v. 1243. : 
πότερον ἐν ἀγορᾷ 
ἠλλαντοπώλεις ἐτεὸν, ἣ ᾽πὶ ταῖς πύλαις ; 
AA. ἐπὶ ταῖς πύλαισιν, οὗ τὸ τάριχος Gyo.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Περὶ ᾿Αναισθησίας.7 Concerning this character two different opinions 
have been maintained. Generally the word has been translated 
“‘ Stupiditas,” “ Dummheit,” “ Stupidité,” ‘“ Etourderie,” “ Stu- 
pidity,” and so on. Le Bruyére, however, in his imitations of 
Theophrastus, and subsequently both Nast and Hottinger, have en- 
deavoured to identify it with “ Zerstreuung ;” or what the French 
express by their word “ distrait,” which for want of an exact 
counterpart we have introduced into our own language, though the 
idea pretty nearly corresponds with what we call “ absence of 
mind.” Qn the one side, we may argue that αἴσθησις is properly 
“ sensuous perception,” as in the well-known passage of Arist. Eth. 
Nich. vi. 1. : τρία δ᾽ ἔστιν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ τὰ κύρια πράξεως καὶ ἀληθείας, 
αἴσθησις; νοῦς, ὄρεξις. Since, then, ἀναισθησία denotes the want 
of this faculty, and is by Theophrastus defined to be βραδυτὴς 
ψυχῆς, it seems most reasonable to consider it a slowness and dull- 
ness of the perceptive power, which intellectually makes a man 
appear “stupid,” and morally makes him appear “ unfeeling ;” both 
which developments of the character Theophrastus has pointed out. 
And this accords with the ordinary use of the word in Thucydides 
and Plato, Cf. Thuc. 1 69.: λανθάνειν οἰόμενοι διὰ τὸ ἀναίσθητον 
ὑμῶν : and VI. 69. : παρακαλεῖν ὑμᾶς we ἀναισθήτους. On the other 
hand, it is urged that mere organic dulness is no more a fit subject 
for ridicule or reprehension than lameness or any other natural 
infirmity. Absence of mind, on the contrary, is a bad habit, and 
may be checked and reformed. “Sind wir nicht Meister unsrer 
Aufmerksamkeit? Haben wir es nicht in unsrer Gewalt, sie 
anzustrengen, sie abzuziehen, wie wir wollen ?” says Lessing, when 
discussing the question in his Dramaturgy. Finally, it appears 
that Plato, Ax. 365. D., employs the word in the meaning of “ dis- 
traction,” “ absence of mind.” See L. and S. Lex. in voce. 
Perhaps the reader will agree with Ast that Theophrastus meant 
to combine both the characters; and that ᾿Αναισθησία is “ ex utro- 
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que facta et temperata, quod vernaculo sermone dicimus 7'rai- 
merie,’ We should, I suppose, express the same idea in English 
by “ mooning,” or “maundering.” At any rate I have placed 
ἀναισθησία in connection with ἀγροικία, because, contemplating 
them in relation to Aristotle’s nameless habit of right conduct in 
society, — or Politeness, —they exhibit very similar consequences, 
though these consequences originate in different causes. The 
mistakes of ἀγροικία we have ascribed to circumstances and educa- 
tion. Those of ἀναισθησία, as was the case with περιεργία, arise 
from temperament, — but from a temperament exactly opposed to 
that which produces περιεργία and its cognate habits. There we 
found restlessness and nervous excitement, resulting in over- 
activity. Here, on the contrary, we find inability to act, whether 
it arise from mere physical torpor of the senses, or intellectual dis- 
organization, or a mixture of both. The portraitare of “Johnny 
Willet,” in Mr. Dickens’s “ Barnaby Rudge,” appears to me an 
exact exemplification of the ἀναίσθητος. 


βραδυτὴς Yvxiic.] So all the MSS. Ast has inserted the article, 
reading τῆς ψυχῆς. But, as we say “ slowness of intellect,” “ dul- 
ness of perception,” as well as “of the intellect,” “ of the percep- 
tions,”——and with a slightly different meaning,—so also may the 
Greeks have done. I have not, therefore, deviated from the MSS. 


3 


κεφαλαῖον ποιήσας. So the Latins, “ summam facere:” and κε- 
φαλαῖον, also, the “ Principal,” as distinguished from οἱ roxoi, the 
“product” or “interest.” 


᾿ τί yiverat.] This illustrates the remark previously made con- 
cerning γίνομαι. See Ch. I. From ignorance of the true mean- 
ing has arisen ri γράφεται, the reading of some MSS. Even Ast 
translates “ Quid existat?” It is, of course, ** What does it 
come to?” “ what does it amount to?” Hottinger remarks, the 
stupid man asks, “ Wie viel macht das?” “ How much is it?’ 
the absent man, “ Wie viel sagt ich?” “ How much did I say it 
was?” This is true; but somewhat inconsistent with the belief 
that our ἀναέσθητος is identical with the latter. 


εἰσιέναι δίκην. The phrase is equally applicable to both plaintiff 
and defendant: ὁ φεύγων and ὁ διώκων are both said εἰσιέναι δίκην. 
So, also, ἡ δίκη itself μέλλει εἰσιέναι. 


. ἐπὶ θάκον ἀνιστάμενος.) This is one of the elliptical expressions 
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noticed above, Ch. III. Duport has expressed a doubt whether this 
be any sign of stupidity, and the others have refuted him at greater 
length than is necessary in such a matter. Casaubon’s note is 
enough for explanation: “ De eo loquitur Theophrastus, qui post- 
quam diu multumque est helluatus, cogitur electo noctu surgere 
ad alvum, honos sit auribus, exonerandam....Certum est veteres 
privatarum latrinarum usum hodiernum ignorasse. ... Plebs 
vilis 6 cubiculo et domo toté ut plurimum egrediebatur, et vel 
proxima quzque loca inhonesta petebat, vel sellas publicas, in 
usum extrui solitas et aquis feré imponi.”——Casaub. “ Stupidus 
dum publicam latrinam noctu petit, domum vicini errore petit, 
ibique a cane domestico mordetur.” — Schneid. 


λαβὼν καὶ ἀποθεὶς abréc.] After λαβών Gesner and Schneider 
insert re without any authority, but, as Ast remarks, since τοῦτο 
follows, the construction equals ὃ ἔλαβε αὐτὸς, τοῦτο ζητεῖν. 


καὶ μὴ δύνασθαι εὑρεῖν. Casaubon insists that all the emphasis 
is to be laid upon these words, for, says he, not to be able to find 
at once what one has laid aside is often the lot of those who οὔτε 
φυῆς ἐπιδεύεες οὔτε νόοιο. As Ast quotes the observation without 
comment I suppose he coincides with it. But even according to 
his own view of the character there is a spice of the “distrait ” in 
it; and what is more common than to see an absent man looking for 
something which is perhaps in his hand, or for his spectacles when 
he has raised them upon his forehead. As Plautus says, 


 Istuc fieri solet 
Quod in manu teneas atque oculo videas, id desideres.” 


So far from being inappropriate the touch appears to me to betray 
a master’s hand. 


iva παραγένηται. ‘ To attend the funeral.” The verb seems 
- to have been used in this particular sense. So Isocrates has παρα- 
γίνεσθαι ἐπὶ τὸ κῆδος ; and the Latins “ adesse.” See Terent. 
Andr. 1, 1. 80. : 
“‘ Tbi tum filius 
Cum illis, qui amarant Chrysidem, una aderat frequens ; 
Curabat una funus.” 


Some MSS. have πάρος γένηται; one in the margin προσγένηται. 
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᾿Αγαθῇ Τύχῃ.] ‘ Quod bene vortat,” or “ Quod felix faustumqué 
sit.” Here, again, we must recur to the “ distrait,” and not the 
simply “stupid ” element of the character. No one could be so 
dull of apprehension as not to know that such language was im- 
proper for the occasion. But the absent man has no command 
over his own muscles; they move in their usual way without 
his knowledge. His lips utter the common compliment without 
his being conscious of what they are doing. Thus we see the 
Greek is true to nature. When La Bruyére, his French imitator, 
makes, among a mass of absurdities, the absent man buckle his 
sword on the wrong side, we see the error of exaggeration. In 
absence of mind our limbs and muscles follow their ordinary 
action, —they do not contradict it. 


μάρτυρας παραλαβεῖν. The absurdity is obvious. The dvat- 
σθητος has a dim sort of notion that witnesses are necessary in 8 
transaction of the kind, and provides himself with them accord- 
ingly, quite forgetting that he is going to receive, and not part 
with, his money. I do not think that, as Casaubon has suggested, 
any reference is made to those ostentatious persons who éavei- 
ζονται μὲν μετ᾽ ὀλίγων μαρτύρων ὅταν δὲ ἀποδιδῶσι, πολλοὺς παρί- 
στανται μάρτυρας, ἵνα ἐπιεικεῖς δοκῶσιν εἶναι περὶ τὰ συμβόλαια.--- 
Demosth. contr. Phormionem, p. 915. 


τροχάζειν. The τροχός was a hoop made of iron or copper 
with loose rings that jingled as it was forced round by the ἐλατήρ, 
a stick with a wooden handle and iron hook at the end. It was 
in common use among the Greek children. See Eurip. Medea, 
Vv. 45. : 
"ANN οἵδε παῖδες ἐκ τρόχων πεπαυμένοι 
στείχουσι. 


On its adoption by the Romans, see Horat. Οά. iii. 24. 57., and 
Ars Poetica, v. 380. 

Questions have been raised as to the propriety of considering 
what is said in the text any mark of ᾿Αναισθησία. One editor has 
actually gone so far as to insist upon correcting εἰς σκοποὺς ἐμβάλ- 
λειν, “in scopos jacere lapides aut tela!” The ἀναισθησία appears 
to me explicable upon the same principles as in the last note. 
Our friend has a vague notion that exercise is a good thing, but 
that notion is not accompanied by the sense and discretion which 
knows when it has enough of a good thing. He accordingly em- 
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ploys the right means to improve his children’s health, but in ἃ 
manner so injudicious as to drive them into a fever. 


kal ἐν &ypy αὐτοῖς. Casaubon, dissatisfied with this reading, 
conjectures first ἐν dypy, and then αὐτός. With regard to the 
first, it may be said that ἐν &ypy means “on an emergency, 
when the family are in the country,” where, as Hottinger ob- 
serves, “ Ein thatiger Hausvater kann allerdings auf dem Lande, 
beym Mangel an hinlanglicher Bedienung, zu manchem Geschifte, 
welches er zu Hause andern uberliasst, selbst Hand anlegen.” With 
regard to the second alteration there can be no possible objection 
to αὐτός, except that it has no authority whatever, and that the 
old reading makes very good sense. 


καὶ ὕοντος τοῦ Διὸς εἰπεῖν" κι τ. d.] This, it is to be feared, after 
all that has been written on the subject must ever remain, as Ca- 
saubon calls it, “a locus conclamatus.” The perusal of very many. 
pages of criticism and conjecture has only brought me to much 
the same conclusion as Hottinger. We have an utterly unintel- 
ligible text, out of which four antithetical ideas present them- 
selves: “ Rain,” “ Fine weather,” “ A starlight night,” “ Darkness 
thick as pitch.” Any one with some ingenuity can construct a 
sentence from these elements which would fulfil all the necessary 
logical conditions. But it is with the form of expression that the 
critic has to do, and even if we hit correctly upon the meaning, 
the chances are twenty to one that we do not hit upon the words. 
At any rate, the reader is as likely to do so as any one else. 
Coray conjectures ἡδύ τῶν ἄστρων ὄζει, ὅτε δὴ οἱ ἄλλοι λέγουσι 
πίσσης But that people complain of the smell of pitch after a 
thunderstorm appears to be purely an idea of Coray’s own. 
Schweighaeuser proposes for πίσσης to read τῆς γῆς, which is 
more reasonable, as after heavy rain we are often sensible of a 
fresh earthy smell. Schneider thinks the word ought to be” Ipews, 
citing the authority of Theophrastus himself, De Causis Plantarum, 
Vi. 25.: τὸ περὶ τὴν ΓΙριν λεγόμενον, ὡς ὅπου ax κατέχῃ, ποιεῖ τὰ 
δένδρα καὶ τὸν τόπον εὐώδη. Aristotle explains the cause of the 
phenomenon, Prob. xii. 13.: αἴτιον δὲ τῆς εὐωδίας ἐστὶν ὅπερ καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῆς γῆς" διαθέρμον γὰρ καὶ διακεκαυμένης οὔσης, ὅταν ἐφύσῃ, τὸ πρῶτον 
εὐῶδες ὄξει. Others, again, have conjectured ἀστρονομίζειν. But 
I greatly doubt the legitimacy of the word. We have the proper 
form, ἀστρονομεῖν, in the Nubes, and I cannot think, notwithstanding 
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the authority of Schweighaeuser in its favour, that the other is 
anything but a soloscism. 


"Hplac.] The original reading was iepac, which has been altered 
on the authority of the Etymologicon Magnum, p. 437. 19.: 
"Hpla. ai πύλαι ----᾿Αθηναῖοι" διὰ τὸ τοὺς νεκροὺς ἐκφέρεσθαι ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἠρία, ὅ ἐστι, τοὺς τάφους. Probably from ignorance of this some 
transcriber made the alteration into iepdc. It is most likely that 
this was not the real name of any particular gate, but was given 
to some one known generally by another name. “Le citoyen 
Barbié du Bocage” believes it to have been the Dipylon, placed 
on the right hand in the plan of Athens published in the Voyage 
of the young Anacharsis. 


ὅσοι ἔμοι καὶ σοὶ γένοιντο This appears to be nothing more 
than the mal-apropos application of a common phrase. Had the con- 
versation been about anything beneficial it would have been usual 
and proper so to speak. It is characteristic of the ἀναίσθητος that, 
having the words upon the tip of his tongue, he allows them to 
escape his lips unawares. Nast and Hottinger justly remark that 
to appreciate the whole fully, we must remember the superstitious 
importance attached to the utterance of ill-omened words. The 
poor man would be horrified when he came to discover what he 
had said. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Περὶ Δυσχερείας. “« Fooditas,” “ Die Unreinlichkeit,” ‘ Im- 
purity,” “ Filthiness.” Repulsive as the character is, I cannot 
agree with those who do not believe it to be the work of Theo- 
phrastus, and deny it 4 place in the present series. On the con- 
trary, it appears to me to connect itself naturally with the two 
last ; to be, indeed, their gross exaggeration and extreme. It 
shows what, in the lowest state, and under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, they may become. Every evil which arises from 
want of culture, from physical torpor, from moral and intellectual 
apathy, culminates and concentrates in this unhappy personage. 
Many editors have asserted that he is separated by very subtle 
lines of distinction from the ᾿Αηδής. But this I do not admit. 
See the distinction pointed out in the Introduction to the latter 
Character. He differs from the Characters which follow in at least 
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one important particular. They all exhibit some infirmity of temper 
—something of an unamiable spirit more or less developed. There 
is a modified malice in all of them; or, if not malice, some feeling 
of a cognate kind. Bad as he is, the Avoyépne is not to be charged 
with anything of this sort. He is not, perhaps, above it, but he is 
below it. Sunk in the depths of an animal and sensualized nature, 
he is guilty of offences against society, not because he bears 
society any ill will, but because he cannot rise to its level. He 
does not hate or despise it, but he does not understand it. 
Hottinger apparently denies that Theophrastus is the author of 
this character. He has devoted some elaborate observations to the 
point. But, after all, his arguments seem to amount to this: 
Theophrastus ought not to have written it; therefore he did not. 
Nor is even his premise satisfactorily established. He lays it 
down as a law of this kind of writing that it must have “ the ridi- 
culous ” as at least one of its objects, and accordingly at once abju- 
dicates from Theophrastus all those characters in which he cannot 
detect it. But upon this point see the Introductory Observations. 


adgév.] Hesychius explains: λευκή τις ἐν τῷ σώματι. L. and 
' §., Lex. in voce, say “ a kind of leprosy in the face.” Seneca calls it 
“ faedam ex albo varietatem.” ‘The technical name seems to be 
“ Vitiligo alba.” 


συγγενικά. This is the reading of the Palatine MSS.; the others 
have συγγενῆ. But συγγενικά is in itself obviously right, and it 
appears that it was a well-known point of dispute ποτερὸν ἐστι 
συγγενικὸν τι πάθος, the affirmative of which was maintained by 
Galen against the Sophists. 


καὶ οὐκ εἶναι x. τ. λ1] The.words are found in the MSS. last 
mentioned. Hottinger rejects them as interpolated, because they 
convey no new trait of character, but are merely the amplification 
of an old one. Would this be a correct or tenable canon to apply 
throughout the Characters? Ast, with perhaps more justice, re- 
jects it as an “ ineptum σκῶμμα," savouring more of ἀναισχυντία 
than of δυσχερεία. Doubtless, if it be so, upon the principles main- 
tained above, it ought to be ejected from the text. But is it 
necessarily a mere σκῶμμα May it not be the plea of sloth and 
stupidify ? an excuse for not resorting to any remedy? And 


would not this view of it answer Hottinger’s objection as well as 
Ast’s? 
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édxy.] It will not escape the recollection of the reader that 
Aristophanes refers to this somewhat common misfortune among 
his countrymen. See Arist. Eq. 849.: 


ἐγὼ δὲ κυλίχνιόν ye σοι καὶ φάρμακον δίδωμι 
τάν τοῖσιν ἀντικνημίοις ἑλκύδρια περιαλείφειν. 


And again, Plutus, 779. : 
νύττουσι καὶ φλῶσι τἀντικνήμια. 


Bothe, in his note on the former passages, informs us, from Ca- 
saubon, that Dioscorides calls such persons σαπροκνήμους. 


ἐσθιομένους.7 “ In process of being eaten away,” i.e. carious 
and decayed. Casaubon and most editors detect a witticism in the 
word: “ faceté dixit ἐσθιομένους cum potius iis conveniat ut sint 
ἐσθίοντες. Pari elegantia Symmachus, ‘ Aus quod solebat alere, 
nunc alitur, ” —Cas. 


καὶ ra τοιαῦτα. Casaubon and almost all other editors connect 
these words with what follows, translating, ‘‘ Et eidem hac quoque 
conveniunt.” Hottinger, on the contrary, considers that they be- 
long to the former part of the sentence, and are merely a common 
formula, meaning, “ et gue sunt alia generis ejusdem,” “ und so 
weiter.” In English we say, “ and so on.” In support of this 
opinion he quotes Dem. cont. Mid. § 551.: εἰ δὲ ἀληθὲς, ἣ ψεῦδος, 
ἣ πρὸς ἔχθρον, ἣ φίλον ἧ, τὰ τοιαῦτα, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδοτιοῦν διορίζων. Ast 
regards them simply as the addition of some copyist, and accord- 
ingly encloses them in brackets. 


ἅμα & aptdpevoc.] This passage is only worth noticing because 
it illustrates the state of the MSS. Nearly all read θύειν ἀρξάμε- 
voc, but the Vatican has θύων ἅμα δ᾽ ἄρξασθαι προσλαλῶν, ἀποῤῥί- 
πτειν ἀπὸ τοῦ στόματος. Some copyist, as Ast remarks, most pro- 
bably for the sake of explaining ἅμα, appended ἐσθίων from the 
preceding words: another, not knowing what to make of this 
ἐσθίων, changed it into θύων, and hence arose the complete cor- 
ruption of the text. I have given Ast’s reading, which appears 
reasonable, and ἐξ ὑπαρχόντων, the best. With respect to the 
ἀποῤῥίπτειν, it appears that there is ancient precedent for ἃ prac- 
tice considered peculiar to a modern Republic. Casaubon says, 
‘* Quid emittit ? sputum nempe, hoc est τὸν ciadov, unde σιαλόχους 
istos Greeci vocitarunt. Hesychius ; Σιαλόχους, τοὺς προσραίνον- 
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rac σίαλον ἐν τῷ προσδιαλέγεσθαι. Plautus has a truly American 
phrase, “ magnificé conscreare:” and even Quintilian, “claré ex- 
screare.” Other additions to the literature of spitting may be 
found by the curious in Casaubon’s note upon ἀποπτύσαι, in this 
character. 


ἅμα πίων. This reading also depends upon the authority of the 
Palatine MS. Nearly all the others and the editors have ἅμα 


πίειν. 


ἐλαίῳ --- χρῆσθαι. The passages quoted by Casaubon will at 
once suggest themselves to the reader’s recollection. 


‘“ Ungor olivo 
Non quo fraudatis immundis Natta lucernis.” 
Hor. Sat. τ. 6. 124. 


“Αἱ hic, qui 
Pallidus affertur misero tibi caulis, olebit 
Laternam ; illud enim vestris datur alveolis, quod 
Canna Micipsarum prora subvexit acuta ; 
Propter quod Rome cum Bocchare nemo lavatur.” 
Juv. Sat. v. 5. 86. 


For χρῆσθαι the Cod. Vaticanus has σφύζεσθαι, which Schneider 
and some others receive into the text. I cannot but agree with 
Ast: ‘ Hec quoque verba a librario profecta esse liquet, qui 
simplicem Theophrasti orationem, remque ipsam verbis exaggerare 
studuisset.” 

This character, in several editions, closes with some sentences 
which, with the consent of all the best commentators, have been 
transferred to the chapter Περὲ BéeAvpiay. For the reasons of this 
transposition the reader is referred to the preliminary remarks 
which introduce this and the following sketch. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Περὶ ’Andiac.] “ De Tzedio,” “ Die Abgeschmacktheit,” “The 

Disagreeable,” “The Bore.” It will be seen from the remarks 

prefixed to the last chapter that I classify the ᾿Αηδής and the 

Δυσχέρης together, distinguishing them from the positively vicious 
x 3 
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personages who follow. They differ from such, as I have said, 
in the absence of malice (ἄνευ βλάβης), and of any directly de- 
praved principle of action. They do not exhibit premeditated 
wrong-doing, or active ill-will. True, in action they resemble 
the very worst characters, but this arises from a native incapacity 
for the perceptions of good taste, matured and exaggerated by 
apathy or carelessness. If, then, they thus differ from βδελυρία, 
and the like, in what respects do they mutually agree? Their close 
connection may be inferred from the language of our author himself, 
when he says that the Δυσχερής is δυσέντενκτος καὶ ἀηδῆς ; thus using 
the latter term in a kind of generic sense. They appear, as I 
have hinted above, to be the culminating points, —the extremes 
of those habits already discussed, which violate Aristotle’s name- 
less perfection, or virtue of social intercourse. But Avoyepela 
belongs more to the physical and purely animal class; ᾿Αηδία to 
that which may be described as intellectual, and conversant with 
the perceptions of what we call good taste. As Avoyepeia may 
be regarded as ’Aypoixia and ᾿Αναισθησία exaggerated into very 
gross and hideous deformity ; so also ᾿Αηδία exhibits the spirit of 
᾿Ακαιρία and Ilepepyfa developed in its most extravagant and 
offensive shape. Indeed, its affinity with ἀκαιρία is so obvious 
that few commentators have omitted to notice it. The ἄκαιρος 
does what is right and reasonable, but he does it at the wrong 
time; the actions of the ἀηδής are wrong alike in the conception 
and the execution. He is, in fact, a nuisance to his friends; in 
one word, a “Bore.” This is well illustrated by Ast, who says, 
though not very concisely: He who imparts his own concerns to 
a busily engaged friend does what is right, but does it at the 
wrong moment. He who wakes up his friend when sleeping does 
what is wrong, and what must be always wrong. The first ‘Theo- 
phrastus gives as a trait of the “Axacpoc ; the second, of the ‘Andie. 

If this view be correct the reader will not be surprised to find 
that I differ from Hottinger, who, with a great want of his usual 
perspicacity, considers the character to be one composed of four 
others, ἀλαζονεία, λαλία, δυσχερεία, and ἀκαιρία. 

Ast’s notion is, “" Est ᾿Αηδέα media fere inter ἀκαιρίαν et δυσχε- 
ρείαν. Schneider’s, “ ᾿Αηδής parvo intervallo ἃ δυσχέρει etiam ἃ 
βδελύρῳ distat, gradibus potius quam genere diversus.” 


ἔστι δὲ ἀηδία. So all MSS., except the Vatican, which has 
ἔστιν ἡ ἀηδίας Ast edits” Eorc δὴ ἡ ἀηδία, in which, for the reasons 
before given, I have not ventured to follow him. 
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καὶ ἀνάγεσθαι ἤδη μέλλοντας. . . - . περιπατήσῃ.) This reading 
greatly offends Casaubon, Hottinger, and Ast, who all think the 
conduct here described too much even for an ’Andjc. Casaubon 
suggests μέλλοντα as a remedy, and Ast is so delighted with the 
conjecture ἀποπατήσῃ, “ donec ventrem exoneraverit,” that he re- 
ceives it into his text. Perhaps the reader will consider that 
this does not much mend the matter. At any rate, as we do not 
know who are the persons meant by μέλλοντας, or the nature of 
their navigation, we have no measure of the impudence of our 
“ Bore;” and περιπατήσῃ, “ take a turn on the pier,” probably 
with some friend come to see him off, notwithstanding Ast’s and 
Hottinger’s four or five pages of protest, does not appear to me 
so extravagant as to justify its summary ejection from the text, 
particularly if, with Coray, we refer to Aristoph. Lysist. v. 605. : 


Τοῦ δέει; τί ποθεῖς ; 
χώρει εἰς τὴν ναῦν. 

ὁ Χάρων σε καλεῖ" 

σὺ δὲ κωλύεις ἀνάγεσθαι. 


pacowpevoc.] So Casaubon for μασσώμενον. The ground of 
the correction, and, indeed, the whole passage, is admirably ex- 
plained by his quotation from Aristoph. Equit. v. 712.: 


KA. Ἐπίσταμαι yap αὐτόν, οἷς ψωμίζεται. 
AAA. Καθώσπερ αἱ τίτθαι γε σιτίζεις κακῶς. 
μασσώμενος γὰρ τῷ μὲν ὀλίγον ἐντιθεῖς, 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐκείνον τριπλάσιον κατέσπακας. 


ὑποκορίζεσθαι ποππύζων.Ἷἢ Ὑποκορίζομαι is primarily “to play 
the baby or child,” and hence naturally “to talk baby language to. 
children,” to “ coax,” or “pet.” ἸΠοππύζω is a verb formed by ono- 
matopeia, meaning to make the sound ποππύς, to “ chirp,” or 
“ whistle.” The whole expression, therefore, means “ to play 
with, or pet, the child, chirping to ἐξ like a nurse.” These words 
are followed in the Cod. Vaticanus by the singular phrase, καὶ 
πανοῦργον τοῦ πάππου καλῶν. To make sense of this Schneider 
edits καὶ πανούργοτερον, meaning, I suppose, “and calls him a 
greater scamp than his father.” Ast thinks it much more elegant 
to correct καὶ πᾶν ἔργον τοῦ πάππον καλῶν, as the Germans say, 
“ Er ist das ganze Wesen des grosspapas,” or “ Er ist ganz der 
grosspapa.” Anglicé, “ He ts his grandpapa all over.” But the 
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whole seems to me the injudicious interpolation of some copyist 
who could not observe the precept, ‘“‘ manus de tabula,” and wan- 
dered accordingly from the true Thesis, ᾿Αηδία. Cf. last Ch. ad 
finem. 

On ὑποκορίζομαι, see L. and S. in voce, and add to their quo- 
tations Etymol. Magn. 782. 34.: ὑποκορίζεται" κολακεύει, ὑποκρί- 
νεται" ὑποκορίζομενοι “Ξενοφῶν ἀντὶ τοῦ διασύροντες, ὁ δὲ Δημοσθένης 
ἐχρήσατο τῇ λέξει ἀντὶ τοῦ εὐφημοῦντος, καὶ τὸ αἰσχρὸν εὐφήμως 
ὀνομάζοντος, quoted by Shilleto on Demosthenes, Περὶ Παραπρεσ- 
βείας, p. 424. Reiske. The same commentator professes his in- 
ability to make anything of the well-known passage in the choice 
of Hercules, unless considerable extension be given to Aristotle’s 
definition, 11. Rhet. 11.15.: ὁ ὑποκορισμός, ὃς ἔλαττον ποιεῖ Kai 
τὸ κακὸν καὶ τὸ ἀγαθόν. The words in Xenophon are: οἱ μὲν ἐμοὶ 
φίλοι, ἔφη, καλοῦσι με ᾿Ενδαιμονίαν, οἱ δὲ μισοῦντες με ὑποκοριζόμενοι 
ὀνομάζουσι Κακίαν. It seems to me that from the idea of using 
babyish, or childish, language, the transition is easy to that of 
using light, trifling, and therefore depreciatory, language. I should, 
therefore, translate, “ My enemies, using depreciatory language, 
call me Vice.” I am glad to see that L. and S. in voce agree 
in the main with this. Their comment is: “3. Also reversely, 
to call something good by a bad name, — to disparage, Xenoph. 
My enemies, in disparagement, call me Vice.” 

The MSS. here, generally speaking, conclude. The Cod. Vati- 
canus, however, exhibits what follows in the text, enclosed in 
brackets. It looks like mere interpolation. At any rate, the 
whole is far from valuable, though it has elicited many pages of 
commentary. Perhaps the reader will be satisfied with hearing 
that Nast and Hottinger consider some reference to be made to 
lucky and unlucky days for birth, and understand the following 
words as Schweighauser translates them : “ Un moment bien doux 
a di précéder celui-la; et sans ces deux choses il est impossible de 
produire un homme ;” which supposes the reading altered to 
ἀμφότερα οὐκ ἔχουσαν οὐκ οἵοντε ἄνθρωπον γεννᾶν. Ast, on the 
contrary, suggests quite another explanation : “ Homo insulsus, 
nil nisi inepta et indecora loquens, coram familiaribus et liberis e 
matre querit, ‘ gualis ille dies tibi visus est, quo parturiisti, meque 
genuisti?’ (hoc videlicet interrogat, ut quales sint partis dolores, 
accipiat) ; matris autem nomine tunc sibi ipse respondet, suavis 
(h. e. stolidus) sum; quasi homo utrumque non expertus, percipere 
ea et cogitatione sibi fingere posset.” It will be seen that he reads 
ἡδύς for ἡδύ in the sense, “ You are a nice, or a pretty, fellow ;” 
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and, certainly, this is supported by the Platonic use of ἡδὺς and 
γλυκὺς εἶ, Ast considers ἡδύς thus used to be nearly equivalent to 
ἢ aif. 3 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Περὶ ᾿Αναισχυντίας.7 “ De Impudentia,” “ Unverschimtheit,” 
« Shamelessness,” ““ Impudence,” “ Effrontery.” We here seem 
to pass the line separating those characters which are defective by 
reason of ignorance, want of education, or organic imperfection, 
from such as exhibit positive vice, and err against knowledge, and 
upon evil principles. If our observations upon the preceding 
characters are correct, it will be obvious that the previous per- 
sonages are not instigated by malice, or any attachment to what is 
wrong for its own sake. That the case is very different with the 
ἀναίσχυντος will be seen upon the slightest consideration. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s definition (Ethics, tv. 9.), ᾿Αναισχυντία is itself 
φαῦλον, and consists in ro μὴ αἰδεῖσθαι τὰ αἰσχρὰ πράττειν. Thus 
the essential notion of ἀναισχυντία is, that it loves, and does what 
is base, for its own sake. The acts of the ἀναίσχυντος have not, 
simply and solely, gain for their object ; though the objects to 
which they are directed are necessarily connected with gain and 
loss, because it is in transactions involving these that his peculiar 
humour finds its fitting field. The ἀναίσχυντος seeks his own profit, 
but this profit derives its zest from the fact that it is an advantage 
gained over some one else. At this conclusion Hottinger also ar- 
rives, in opposition to Nast and the previous editors. He does not, 
however, argue from the Aristotelian or any other definition, but 
from a careful analysis of the character itself. His predecessor 
had confounded the “ Impudent” with the “ Miser.” He shows, 
on the contrary, that though their actions may coincide guoad 
subject-matter, they differ essentially in their motives. The latter 
pursues unworthy gains, but he never uses them; he denies him- 
self: the former may pursue the same, but he indulges himself in 
his acquisitions; he may even become lavish and a spendthrift. 
Again, the Miser is thankful for what he receives, but it is essen- 
tial to the notion of the Impudent that he should accept every 
thing with ingratitude. The two men may agree in the substance 
of their unreasonable demands, but it is in the making of such 
demands, irrespective of their motive, that the peculiarity of the 
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“ Impudent” consists; in fact he prosecutes them with a base 
and malignant pleasure, even when he knows their fulfilment to be 
impossible. This is illustrated by the requests which he is repre- 
sented as making in the text. If he anticipated their success he 
must have been a fool; but he anticipated no such thing, and 
therein lies the effrontery, —the differential part of the notion of 
᾿Αναισχυντία. 


ἕνεκα κερδοῦς.] These words do not occur in the definition quoted 
from Aristotle, and, for reasons above given, must not be too much 
pressed. At least cepcovc should be taken in a general sense, in- 
cluding the pleasure and self-satisfaction derivable by an impudent 
knave from successful knavery. Képcoc will always form an im- 
portant element in the motives of the ἀναίσχνντος, and therefore it 
finds a place in the definition. But we must remember that he 
mixes up others with it. 


axoorepet.| Schneider has foolishly conjectured ἀποστερήσειε, 
which would greatly impair the sense. ᾿Ασοστερεῖ means, “ whom 
he is actually at the moment robbing or defrauding,” i. e. by re- 
fusing to pay the money which he owes to him. And so Coray : 
“ἃ la quelle il refuse de payer danciennes dettes.” Compare with 
a double accusative, Soph. Elect. 1276.: 

Op. ri μὴ ποιήσω ; HY. μὴ μ᾽ ἀποστερήσης 
τῶν σῶν προσώπων kovar μέθεσθαι. 


τιμιώτατε.] Schneider has ridiculously enough adopted into his 
text, from Salmasius’s conjecture, ὦ Tike, “ Servi nomen vulgare 
ἃ patria Phrygia vel Paphlagonia.” But who does not see, that 
addressing such language to his slave among gentlemen, as though 
he were one of them, is an obvious aggravation of his impertinence, 
on the part of the ἀναίσχυντος, and a master touch of the author. 
Ast, therefore, rightly translates “mein werthester,” or “ wer- 
thester.” 


ζυγόν. The MSS. and the editions are pretty equally divided 
between ζυγόν and ζωμόν, and both have considerable claims 
attention. Upon the whole | have given ἐνγόν». inking with 
Hettinger that it exhibits a more delicate appreciate 
racter. The question, he justly observes, ἔξ 5 at 
that the ἀναίσχυντος requires is an opportal 
impudent malice at somebody's expense. 
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scheme to succeed, or if so, it is not so much his object to be him- 
self a gainer, as that the butcher should be a loser.” Ast’s ob- 
jection that ζυγόν is properly the jugum and not the lancea of the 
balance, seems to me hypercritical. Surely ζυγόν may, by a synec- 
doche, mean “ the balance itself,” as in Dem. 784.10. If the 
reader, however, prefer ζωμόν, he may support himself by the 
authority of good MSS., and the opinions, among others, of Fischer 
and Ast, who have no doubt of its superiority. The meaning will 
be “08 ad jus, sc. parandum.” So the Latins use ad, the Germans 
zu, the English for, and the French pour. 


θέαν ἀγοράσας. ‘Ayopalw, being primarily “to be in the 
market,” or “ to do business in the market,” very readily passed 
into the sense “ to buy, or sell.” Here it means “ purchase tickets 
for the play.” “ Plutarchus,” says Casaubon, “in Gracchis, pro eo 
dixit θεωρητήρια ἐκμισθοῦν. Probably about the year B.c. 501 the 
θεωρικόν, or fee paid for a ticket, was fixed at two obols. Pericles, 
as is well known, at the suggestion of another demagogue, passed 
a law ordaining that this θεωρικόν should be provided for the poorer 
sort of citizens from the public funds. To describe the abuses 
which followed is foreign to our purpose. But as no one could 
obtain a ticket unless his name were on the register of citizens 
(ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖονῚ, it is clear that when strangers wished to 
attend they were compelled to avail themselves of the services of 
some citizen to procure tickets. It is in some transaction of this 
sort that our friend contrives to cheat the θεατροπώλης, or “ money- 
taker,’’ and squeeze in himself and his whole family gratis. Hot- 
tinger sea as in the former case, enlarges upon the fact that the 
TY r : gnothing for the paltry saving, —if 

case who would be entitled to 
his character by the malicious 
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tiquity? The use of ἄξια, however, in this place confirms beyond 
all controversy our interpretation (Cap. Περὶ ᾿Αδολεσχίας) of ἄξιοι 
γεγόνασιν οἱ rupoi, which see. 


χαλκεῖα.] “ Vasa magna et oris vasti, in quibus aqua balneo- 
rum calefiebat.” ᾿Αρύταινα, “vas aque hauriende, qua lavantis 
corpus perfundatur,” “ a ladle.” 


ὅτι λέλουται x. τι A.] This is the reading of the MSS. which I 
have retained, though doubtless in κἀκεῖ, “ aliquis error latet.” The 
reader will, however, be scarcely prepared to admit the much- 
approved emendation of Pauw: ὅτε λέλονται, ἀπίων" κάλει, K. τ. As 
“ discedens balneatori dicit, in jus me voca, nihil tibi debeo.” The 
meaning of the existing text is plain enough: “ there, I have had 
my bath and no thanks to you!” If κἀκεῖ, as some of the editors 
say, can be interpreted, e¢ ἐδὲ, i. 6. ““ éum pono,” there is no further 
difficulty. If not I would conjecture κἄτι, “ et preterea,” i.e. as a 
further aggravation. Fischer translates κακεῖ, “e loco, ubi dis- 
cedens stat.” Hottinger has rather a curious notion, which must 
be given in his own words: “ Lasst mich tibrigens die Urbanitit 
des Unverschimten in der, wie ich glaube, verdorbnen Lesant 
xaxet einen Ehrentitel fiir den Bader ahnden, auf dessen Spur der 
ἀνὴρ κόπρειος des Aristophanes, der stercoreus miles, und das 
sterquilintum des Plautus, und andre dergleichen facetie der 
komischen Schaubiihne vielleicht am sichersten leiten kénnten.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Περὶ Βδελυρίας.7 “ Impuritas.” The Βδελυρός is very imperfectly 
expressed by the German “ Der Schamlose,” and not at all by 
‘The Abominable,” a translation which the editor of the English 
version, in pursuance of the usual practice, has thought proper 
to adopt. The truth is, that the word is a very indefinite one, 
and must, even in the best authors, be interpreted by the context. 
From the Scholiast on Arist. Nub. v. 445., as well as from Suidas 
and Hesychius, we learn that BdeAvpia includes the ideas of 
‘ wicked lewdness,” or shamelessness; of what is abhorrent and 
abominable; of what is mean and niggardly.. Accordingly Pha- 
vorinus has, Tov πόρνον οὕτως ἔλεγον, καὶ τὸν μισοῦς (aliter μυσοῦς) 
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ἄξιον, ἣ τὸν ἀνελεύθερον. Hottinger justly remarks that Theo- 
phrastus alone has discerned and adopted the ridiculous element 
into the character. Taking this into consideration I think that 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of his translation: ‘“ Ich 
wiirde ihn den pdbelhaften Spassmacher genannt haben, wenn 
nicht so die Ueberschrift mit der Erklirung zusammenfiele.” 
The Βδελυρὸς of Theophrastus is, in fact, the scurrilous buffoon of 
low life: he has all the coarse and vulgar impudence, the grossness 
of manner, the love of slang, and the desire to render himself 
offensive to his betters, which characterise certain classes in great 
cities. He is the veritable “Gamin” of London and Paris. His 
connection with the ’Avaicyvvroc is obvious. They agree in the 
subject-matter upon which they are developed, and in many of 
their developments, but more especially in this, that, as has been 
already pointed out in the case of the ᾿Αναίσχυντος, they indulge 
their humour, not for the sake of any profit or advantage, but 
simply for its own sake; they are impudent, not so much because 
they hope to gain anything thereby, as because it is their object 
to be offensive. “In both,” says Hottinger, “ shamelessness is 
the characteristic; but with the ᾿Αναίσχυντος it is the shameless- 
ness of a vicious, with the Βδελυρός that of an unmannerly man: 
both are developed from the same starting-point, and tend toward 
the same goal. As the first finds delight in mischief in and for 
its own sake, so the second commits indecencies and improprieties 
in and for their own sake also, and is delighted with them.” In 
a further analysis of the character Hottinger very ably traces its 
origin and progress. The former is generally found in a defective 
moral organisation, incapable of appreciating the more delicate 
refinements of feeling, and the proprieties and decencies of life. 
Hence arise violations of these proprieties which subject the 
author of them to ridicule, aversion, and disgrace. This result 
of an involuntary offence converts a nature originally coarse and 
rude, into a reckless and revengeful brutality. The unfortunate 
man attempts to retaliate upon that society which has tabooed him. 
He affects to ridicule and despise the refinement which he cannot 
reach; he declares open war against those decencies which he has 
violated ; he strives to outrage and offend that respectability from 
which he is excluded. Such a career of course admits of many 
gradations, and the character of the Βδελυρός corresponds to some 
of its varieties. The following sketch proceeds to an extremes 
perhaps too extreme, development. But see Notes. We find in 
Plato a colloquial and modified use of the word ; something corre- 
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spondent to the French “ Béte,” or, indeed, “ Beast,” as it is play- 
fully employed in our own language. So Plato’s definition : Παιδέα 
ἐπιφανής ; and Republic, lib. 1. : Βδελυρὸς el, ὦ Σώκρατες! This 
definition plainly includes a ludicrous element, and shows the 
Βδελυρός to be a sort of professor in the art of ribaldry and slang. 
L. and S. in voce give only, ““ abominable,” “ breeding disgust,” 
“ offending the outward senses,” or more frequently, “ the sense 
of propriety,” “nasty,” “ lost to all sense of shame.” 


ἐπιφανής.7 This is by no means “ insignis,” as Schneider trans- 
lates; nor yet merely “ evidens,” as Casaubon. La Bruyere and 
Coray come more near: “ Une profession ouverte de plaisanterie.” 
The expression implies that loud and coarse ribaldry which takes 
delight in making an exhibition of itself publicly. The thorough- 
fares of the metropolis will supply abundant examples. ἐπονείδιστος," 
if, as the editors say, “ sensu activo,” translate “ slang.” But why 
may it not be passive, as we have hinted above? See notes on 
ὑπομονή, next chapter. 


οἷος ὑπαντήσας x. T..] All that can be said in justification of 
this has been said by Hottinger, whose words I accordingly sub- 
join: “Ich will die Wahl dieses Zuges an sich nicht rechtfertigen. 
Er ist zumahl dem Massstabe der heutigen Begriffe vom Wohlstand 
ungemein anstdssig. Aber wenn Theophrast durch diesen Zug 
die Schamlosigkeit charakterisiren wollte, so war es in der Regel, 
ihn so und nicht anderst zu modificiren. Hatte er weniger 
gethan, so wiirde er nicht die Schamlosigkeit, sondern das ky- 
nische Phlegma gezeichnet haben, und der Zug wiirde die Wirkung 
verfehlen.” 


wavwyra.] Schneider would prefer παύσωνται; the former 
being “ dumce ssant,” the latter “ postguam cessaverunt.” Ast 
suggests, “quidni sit ὅταν παύωνται, eodem tempore quo, 1. 6. simul 
ac ceteri desinunt plaudere?” The truth 1 believe to be that 
᾿ παύομαι is, in this place, correct, because the whole means “ to 
keep on clapping when every body else is leaving off.” But I 
must admit, upon examination, that the use of the aorist is nearly 
universal in the best authors. 


ἀνακύψας. “ Caput erigere,” “exserere.” Hottinger thinks 
that the ridiculous nature of this action redeems the character 
from mere grossness, and that this is in fact the laughable element 
which Theophrastus has detected, and introduced into his de- 
lineation. 
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πληθούσης x.r.A.] This phrase has passed into one denoting 
ἃ particular time of day, i.e. about ten in the morning. Here, 
however, its primary sense is more prominent: ‘ when the market 
is crowded.” “ Tempus significare voluit quo testatior fieret ho- 
minis BdeAupia.” — Schneider. . 


ra μῆλα. .This has the authority of nearly all MSS. Some 
have, however, μύρτα, which must mean “ myrtle berries,” as these 
were both pickled, and eaten fresh. *Axpdédpva, as its etymology 
implies, is generally used of such fruits as grow at the end of the 
branch ; said of fruits with a husk or shell, as chestnuts, &c. 


καὶ xahéoat.] Hottinger remarks that this is done to make some 
respectable person blush at being supposed to be an acquaintance 
of such a blackguard. He cites from Alian (V.H. 1x. 19.) an 
anecdote of Diogenes, who once, with a similar object, called out 
to Demosthenes, and invited him into some low tavern, as he was 
passing by. 


ἡττωμένῳ. Another present universally occurring in the MSS. 
Even Ast, however, has accepted the obviqus correction ἡττημένφ. 
I have not ventured to do so wholly unsupported by authority. 
Why, too, may not ἡττωμένῳ be “ in a fair way to lose his suit,” 
“in process of,” 88 οἱ σωζόμενοι, Acta Apost.1.47.? This would 
exhibit still greater forwardness and impudence upon the part of 
the βδελυρός. ᾿Απίοντι certainly seems to imply the termination 


of the cause, but does it necessarily mean more than “ leaving the 
court 2?” 


ὀψωνεῖν αὐτός ἢ The MSS. generally have ἑαυτόν, but one has 
αὐτόν. Here we see the progress of the error (cf. supra, κρέαν pro 
θέα»), for αὐτός is necessary to the genius of the language, but the 
infinitive catching the transcriber’s eye, elicited the accusative 
from his pen. Casaubon corrects ἑαυτῷ, but the αὐτόν, as has been 
said, points to αὐτός. Ὀψωνεῖν is “to market or cater.” To do 
_ this in his own person was indecorous, as we learn from the cha- 
racter of the Κόλαξ (cf. supra): it was, in fact, the office of a sort 
of light-porter called a Προῦνεικος. Schneider most aptly quotes 
Plautus, Capt. mr. 1. 14. : | 


‘“‘ Ipsi opsonant, que parasitorum antea erat provincia, 
Ipsi de foro tam aperto capite ad lenones eunt, 
Quam in tribu aperto capite sontes condemnant reos.” 
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To this we may add, by way of illustration, Arist. Vesp. v. 496. : 


ἣν μὲν ὠνῆται τις ὀρφὼς, μεμβράδας δὲ μὴ θέλῃ, 
εὐθέως εἴρηχ᾽ ὁ πωλῶν πλήσιον τὰς μεμβράδας" 
“Οὗτος ὀψωνεῖν ἔοιχ᾽ ἄνθρωπος ἐπὶ τυραννίδι." 


Where Mitchell marvellously translates, “ This man seems to wish 
to have a Tyranny for his Dessert!” Jt is unnecessary to say 
that the words mean “to make his marketing with an eye toa 
Tyranny.” Our own author presently repeats the same verb 
(Περὶ ᾿Ανελευθερίας) : καὶ ἐξ ἀγορᾶς ὀψωνήσας ra κρέα αὐτὸς φέρειν : 
“ having done his own marketing, he brings home his meat with 
his own hands.” 


xovpetov.| The barber’s shop, in ancient, as in modern times, 
appears to have been the receptacle of all the gossips and idlers in 
the neighbourhood. Hence the proverb, κουρεακὴ λαλία, of idle 
gossiping. Casaubon quotes Demosth. in Aristog. (T. 1 p. 786. 
Reiske): οὐδὲ προσφοιτᾷ πρὸς re τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει κουρείων, ἣ μυρο- 
πολίων. 


μέλλει. I have followed Ast in abjudicating from this chapter 
the words which follow in some MSS., the more particularly as 
there is good external, as well as internal evidence for so doing. 
His words are: “ Que libri post ἢ. v. habent, καὶ οἰνοπωλῶν ---- μὴ 
λάβωσιν, en a βδελυρίᾳ sunt aliena, et cap. XXX. (Περὶ Αἰσχροκερ- 
deiac) pertinent, ubi Cod. Vatic. inserta exhibet.” 


βλασφημῆσαι. Fischer translates “ diras matri imprecat.” But 
βλασφημέω is simply opposed to εὐφημέω, and Casaubon is right in 
his verson: “lingua non favet,’ “a malis (qy. malé ominatis?) 
verbis se abstinere moris non habet.” Ast adds that ill-omened 
words spoken by relations were considered particularly mischievous, 
and refers to his own edition of Plato, Legg. vu. 9. p. 800. That our 
view of βδελυρία is correct, is surely shown by our own experience 
of such characters. Ribaldry is ever connected with irreverence. 
He who delights in buffoonery and slang, has but little respect for 
sacred persons and places. 


ὡς τεράστιόν τι πεποιηκώς.] This bas been variously interpreted. 
Τεράστιον has also been altered into ἀστεῖον, of which Hottinger 
greatly approves, and translates: “ und lacht dazu, als wenn er 
einen rechten Spott gemacht hatte.” But Ast is doubtless right 
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in saying, “omnia hac vana esse recta docebit interpretatio. Scili- 
cet ὡς non est guasi, sed guia, quod, sic Xenoph. Cyrop. vu. 5. 
13.; of ἐν τῷ τείχει κατεγέλων τῆς πολιορκίας, ὡς ἔχοντες (quia ha- 
bebant) τὰ ἐπιτηδεῖα πλέον ἣ εἴκοσιν ἐτῶν.) The βδελυρός lets the 
cup fall on purpose, and then, in the same spirit as that described 
in the last remark, is really delighted at having done something 
Ominous, and alarmed the company. 


αὐλούμενοςἹ The meaning depends upon the force of the middle 
voice: “‘ tibtis sibi cani jubens,” “ ordering a tune from the flute- 
player :” συντερετίζειν, “whistling an accompaniment.” 


τῇ ταχὺ παυσαμένῃ. This certainly seems to be the correct 
reading, though the MS. authority is in favour of μὴ ταχύ, to 
which it is not easy to assign a satisfactory sense. . Probably the 
error arose from the fact that the copyist did not understand the 
idiom ταχύ for θᾶσσον. Yet he might have remembered νῆες 
ὀλίγαι ἀμύνειν (Thue. 1. 50.), “ too few to defend ;” and again: 
ὀλίγους yap εἶναι orparin τῇ Μήδων συμβαλέειν (Herod. vi. 109.) ; 
and so also with other adjectives, as ταπεινὴ ἐγκαρτερεῖν (Thue. 1. 
61.), “too humble to persist.” The trait is, however, an admirable 
one. The vulgar singer, quite out of time, prolongs his note be- 
yond the music, and then abuses the player for stopping soo soon. 
Schneider, overlooking all this, has taken from the Palat. MSS. the 


inferior reading, τί ov ταχὺ παύσαιτο ; 


μ᾿ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Περὶ "Arovoiac.] ‘ Desperatio.” Hottinger, remarking that the 
German language has no word which corresponds to ὁ ἀπονενοημέ- 
γος, translates “ Der Ehrlose.” In English we labour under a 
similar difficulty. It is plain, however, that Theophrastus means 
to delineate “ One who has lost all sense of right and wrong,” “4 
thoroughly abandoned ruffian.” The ᾿Ακολάστος of the Ethics 
will at once occur to the reader’s mind, as also the Apostle’s fear- 
ful description : παρέδωκεν αὐτοὺς ὁ θεὸς εἰς ἀδόκιμον νοῦν (Rom. i. 
28.), where the ἀδόκιμος νοῦς, the mind that has lost its power of 
moral perception, and can no longer discriminate between good 
and evil, is pretty nearly equivalent to ᾿Απονοία. 

Those who have not carefully analysed the preceding characters 
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will be at a loss to see why Theophrastus should have distinguished 
this man from the βδελυρός and the ἀναίσχυντος. Nast, indeed, 
expressly says that Theophrastus only meant to paint one per- 
sonage under three aspects; that the differences are of degree and 
not of kind; that the ἀπονενοημένος is in fact the same man, in a 
more debased condition. But, if our previous remarks be correct, 
it will be seen that he differs from his predecessors in the entire 
absence of any subjective comic element in his character. The 
two others exhibit a species of rude and coarse humour, which 
indeed is, though in a very depraved fashion, one of the most in- 
fluential impulses of their mind. The ’Arovevonpévog has nothing 
of the sort; he is the mere ruffian, devoting himself to his animal 
impulses, lust, anger, and combativeness. The two former may 
be regarded as having surrendered themselves to some two or three 
depraved tastes and inclinations; the latter has his whole nature 
brutalized; every thing he does bears the stamp of unredeemed 
ruffianism. 

Of course the question occurs, which has been already referred 
to in the preface, — if the character be one of unmixed evil, how 
has it found a place in the gallery of Theophrastus? Unmixed 
and irreclaimable evil seems to be no fit subject even for the Sa- 
tirist ? much less for him who paints portraits in pen and ink. He 
who is wicked for the sake of wickedness awakes abhorrence, not 
laughter ; where, then, is the ludicrous element in the character 
which justifies Theophrastus in attempting its delineation ? 

Putting aside mere moral monsters, I cannot believe in the 
existence of men whose original nature is of that Satanic character 
which says “Evil, be thou my good!” The Socratic οὐδεὶς ἑκὼν 
πονηρός is true thus far, at any rate. Hottinger, adopting a similar 
view, concludes: “ Seneca hat Recht, Nemo animi causa malus 
est.” His analysis of the character appears to me correct. ‘A7o- 
voia is, he says, not an inborn quality, but a species of moral 
suicide arising from despair,—the despair of an Ishmael and an 
outcast. So too the author. of the Oration against Aristogeiton : 
ὁ ἀπονενοημένος ἅπας αὑτὸν μὲν προεῖται καὶ τὴν ἐκ λογισμον σωτη- 
ρίαν, ἐκ δε τοῦ παραδόξου καὶ τοῦ παραλόγου, ἐὰν ἄρα σωθῇ, σώζετ ι. 
To such a position all vice, but more especially the vice of dis- 
soluteness, drives men on by regular and very intelligible steps. 
The ἀπονενοημένος is probably some ruined spendthrift who has 
exhausted fortune and respectability, and is now hopeless, and 
reckless about regaining what he has lost. His history, says Hot- 
tinger, is briefly told. His dissolute inclinations deliver him over 
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to vice; vice to infamy; infamy to despair, and despair to folly. 
Herein lies the ludicrous element of his character. But, as we 
have hinted, it is entirely objective. He is not, like the others, 
actuated by any internal sense of the humorous. His object is 
never fun, however gross. Yet, when he arrays himself, in all his 
weakness and ignorance, against the strength of society, he is 
simply ridiculous. It is a pigmy challenging a giant to single 
combat. This is the great absurdity which Theophrastus would 
point out. Some of its special developments will be noticed in 
their place. 


ὑπομονή. Objections have been proposed to this word, as not 
sufficiently distinctive; and Casaubon approves of ὑπερβολή, which 
is indeed often used by Demosthenes for “an enormity.” But 
ὑπομονή is doubtless right. It implies one who is ready to take 
part in disgraceful scenes ; to receive foul words, as well as to give 
them. Indeed his sang froid under such circumstances is one of 
the main features of his character. He is ever ready to exclaim, 


ἥσθην ἀπειλαῖς, ἐγέλασα ψολοκομπίαις. 


Arist. Ἐφ. v. 645. 


The quarrel between Cleon and Agoracritus is the best possible 
illustration of this definition, as Agoracritus himself is of the azo- 
νενοημένος. Compare too the demeanour of Adiceologus, Nub. v. 
878. : 
AIK. καταπύγων ei κἀναίσχυντος. 

AAIK. ῥόδα μ᾽ εἴρηκας. AIK. καὶ βωμολόχος. 

ΑΔΙΚ, κρίνεσι στεφανοῖς. AIK. καὶ πατραλοίας. 

ΑΔΙΚ. χρυσῷ πάττων pe οὗ γινώσκεις. 


ἔργων τε καὶ λόγων. I only notice this indisputable correction 
of Galen’s for ἔργων δικαιολόγων, to show the nature of the MSS. 
with which we have to deal. Several, however, point to the right 
reading by exhibiting ἔργων καὶ λόγων. 


ταχὺ ὀμόσαι. He is always ready “ to take his oath.” “ Athe- 
nis qui facilé jusjurandum suscipiebant, Ardetti vocabantur. He- 
sychius (T.1. p. 522): rove ῥᾳδίως ἐπὶ τοὺς ὅρκους ἰόντας ᾿Αρδήττους 
ἐκάλουν."--- (48. It appears from the same authority that” Apdnrroc¢ 
was the name of a spot on the banks of the Ilissus, where “ τοὺς 
ὅρκους ἐποίησαντο.) Is the word connected with ἄρδω, ‘‘ irrigo ;” 
and ἀρδμός, “a watering place,” 1]. xvi. 521.? 1,. and S. Lex. 
do not notice the word. 

L ὦ 
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λοιδορηθῆναι.] Iam surprised to find that both Hottinger and 
Schneider consider this to be “put for” λοιδορῆσαι. A consi- 
deration of our first note will, I trust, enable the reader to see that 
λοιδορηθῆναι stands for nothing but itself. It refers to the passive 
as well as to the active powers of controversy possessed by the 
᾿Απονενοημένος. 


ἀγόραιός τις The meaning of this is of course clear from the 
well-known passage (Acts, xvii. 5.), which, strange to say, Ast has 
not noticed: τῶν ἀγοραίων τινὰς ἄνδρας, quaintly, but well trans- 
lated, ““ Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort.” Compare ἀγορᾶς 
περίτριμμα. Cas. informs us that the Latins said “ subrostranus,” 
“ subbasilicanus,” in the same sense. Compare Hor. Ars Poetica, 
245. : 

“ Ne, velut innati triviis ac pene forenses 
Aut immunda crepent ignominiosaque dicta.” 


The Grammarians thus distinguish dydparoc* ὁ πονηρός " ὁ ἐν ἀγορᾷ 
τεθραμμένος. ἀγοραῖος " ὁ ἐν ἀγορᾷ τιμώμενος, an epithet of certain 
divinities, as Jove, Mercury, Diana. 


τὸν κόρδακα. The disgraceful character of this dance may be 
gathered from the fact, that even Aristophanes, unscrupulous as 
he was, congratulates himself upon never having admitted it into 
his comedies. See Nubes, v. 526.: 


avd ἔσκωψε τοὺς φαλακροὺς, οὐδὲ Kopday’ εἵλκυσεν. 


That the dance was in character, as well as origin, Oriental (Ty- 
rian, Palmer says), appears highly probable. Mitchell sees traces 
of it in the abominations derived by the Israelites from the nations 
of Canaan. “ The people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up 
to play,” or rather to dance. 


προσωπεῖον οὐκ ἔχων.] Though the οὐκ is absent from the MSS., 
some, with an obvious soloscism, have ’u7. The ov, as Ast says, 
was lost because preceded by ον at the close of the last word, and 
μή was supplied by some .copyist who was more remarkable for 
common sense than for Greek. Cas. proves the propriety of in- 
troducing οὗ by citing Demosth. Περὶ Παραπρεσβείας (1. 1. p. 433., 
Reiske), where he calls one Cerybion κατάρατος : ὅς ἐν ταῖς πομ- 
παῖς ἄνευ τοῦ προσωπείου κωμάζει. Nast tries to defend the read- 
ing καὶ προσωπεῖον ἔχων, by supposing that ἢ μορμολυκεῖον, or mask 
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of peculiar hideousness, is meant. But any mask is plainly incon- 
sistent with the character of the man. 


ἐν θαύμασι. Equivalent, by an idiom more than once noticed, to 
the place where these θαύματα or “ jugglery tricks” were exhibited. 
See next note. The reader will find an amusing account of them 
in the chapter on “ the Dionysia ” in Bekker’s “ Charikles.” It 
appears from the passages there given, that these tricks resembled 
the common cup and ball illusions of our own conjurers. The per- 
formers were therefore called ψηφοκλέπται and ψηφοπαῖκται. Bek- 
ker also refers to Suidas, who quotes from some nameless writer: 
ὥσπερ of ψηφολόγαι τοὺς ὀφθάλμους τῷ τάχει τῆς μεταθέσεως τῶν 
ψήφων ἀπατῶντες συναρπάζουσι. 


χαλκοὺς ἐκλέγειν.) ““ To carry a hat round for the halfpence.” 
See ‘“ Charikles,” as above. Cas. informs us that the persons who 
did so were by the Latins called “ ruscatores.” He also most 
aptly cites Luc. Asinus, ὃ 37.: ἐπειδὰν δὲ κατακόψειαν οὕτως ἑαυτούς, 
ἐκ τῶν περιεστηκότων θεατῶν συνέλεγον ὀβολοὺς καὶ δραχμάς. Τὸ 
this we may add Xen. Conviv. u. I., where ἃ Συρακόσιος ἄνθρωπος, 
ἔρχεται ἔχων αὐλητρίδα ἀγάθην καὶ ὀρχηστρίδα τῶν τὰ θαύματα δυνα- 
μένων ποιεῖν. «. .. ταῦτα δὲ καὶ ἐπιδεικνὺς ὡς ἐν θαύματι, ἀργύριον 


ἐλάμβανεν. 


τὸ σύμβολον. “ The free ticket.” It appears that the jugglers 
furnished some of their friends with such. The passage has caused 
some discussion, as both Coray and Schweighauser insist upon in- 
serting οὗ before φέρουσι. They suppose the man to brawl with 
those who will not pay. But in the first place he would be in part 
justified, and at any rate would not exhibit ἀπονοία by so doing. 
And secondly, as Ast says, he is much more likely to quarrel with 
those ‘qui vel tesseram habent, vel ut gratis admittantur postu- 
lare possunt, ut ‘ ministri prestigiatoris,’ vel magistratus.” It is, I 
think, in contending against some legitimate demands of the sort, 
that the ἀπονενοημένος is most likely to distinguish himself; but 
see next note. 


καὶ προῖκα θεωρεῖν abiovo.] Ast censures Hottinger’s transla- 
tion, —“ Und zankt sich mit denen, welche ein Freyzeichen vor- 
weisen, und also nichts bezahlen wollen,” — because he says οἱ ro 
σύμβολον φέροντες and ot προῖκα θεωρεῖν ἀξιοῦντες are distinct parties. 
But surely he has forgotten the principle of Granville Sharp’s 
canon. ‘The two participles have but one article. 
L3 
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Hottinger, therefore, seems to be correct. My own notion is, 
that the quarrelsome effrontery of the man is exhibited in his re- 
sisting those who have a right to free admittance, — his utter 
shamelessness in continuing this opposition after they produce 
their pass. It should be mentioned that some good MSS. omit 
ἀξιοῦσι. In this case we may read προῖκα θεωρῶν, “ ipse gratis 
spectans ;” or, as Lycius does, τοῦ προῖκα θεωρεῖν, sub. ἕνεκα, though 
this has not much to recommend it. The question naturally 
arises, In what capacity does the ἀπονενοημένος do all this? Some 
editors suppose him to turn juggler himself; Schneider thinks 
that he joins a strolling company; Hottinger, with most show of 
reason, holds that he merely undertakes the office for the occasion 
to gain a little money. This view derives some confirmation from 
the words which follow: μηδεμίαν αἰσχρὰν ἐργασίαν ἀποδοκιμάσαι. 

τελωνῆσαι.] It is easy to understand the abhorrence in which 
the Jewish people held the occupation of τελώνης, or publicanus, 
but the existence of a similar feeling in Athens is somewhat sur- 
prising ; at least in the exaggerated degree which the text implies. 
Cas. quotes, from an old poet, an invective against the Oropians 
on this score : 

πάντες τελῶναι, πάντες εἰσὶν ἅρπαγες, 
κακὸν τέλος γένοιτο τοῖς ᾿Ωρωπίοις. 


The last words will recall, to those acquainted with Ireland, the 
common exclamation, “ Bad cess to you,” unless τέλος is end, or, 
perhaps, the double-entendre is intentional. 


payepeverv.] Among the “ Artes minimé probande,” because 
“ ministre valuptatum,” Cicero enumerates: “ Cetarii, lanii, cogut, 
fartores, piscatores.” — Cic. de Off. τ. 42. 


kuBevev.] Socrates, in discussing the precept of Hesiod, 
ἜΡργον δ᾽ οὐδὲν ὄνειδος, aepyin δέ τ᾽ ὄνειδος, 


places κυβεύειν among the worst sorts of ἀεργίη ; τοὺς δὲ κυβεύοντας 
ἢ ἄλλο τι πονηρὸν καὶ ἐπιζήμιον ποιοῦντας, ἀργοὺς ἀπεκάλει. — Xen. 


Mem. 1. 2. 57. 


τὴν μητέρα μὴ τρέφειν. There is, doubtless, some weight in 
Hottinger’s objection that these words are not appropriate to their 
place, as the writer is only speaking of ἐργάσιαι aicypai. His con- 
jecture, μητραγυρτεῖν, is also ingenious, since it can be shown, 
upon abundant authority, that such an occupation was the very 
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thing for an ἀπονενοημένος. Ast so far agrees with him as to 
enclose the words in a parenthesis, but puts in a claim for his own 
conjectures, θηριοτροφεῖν, or ὀρτυγοτροφεῖν, both of which may be 
creditably supported. But, considering the nature of this work 
(vide Preface), I should say that both editors demand from the 
author a too strictly logical connection of ideas. When the writer 
was describing the base ways of gaining money to which this 
fellow resorted, it is surely natural enough that another most base 
way in which he saved money should suggest itself to the mind, 
and so it came to be inserted, — parenthetically, if you will, — but 
certainly not unappropriately. Cas., with his usual learning, cites 
/éschines 6. Timarchum (T. m. p. 54., Reiske) to show that by 
a law of Solon’s ἀτιμία was the penalty inflicted upon those who 
refused to maintain their mothers. 


τὸ δεσμωτήριον.  Dictum venustatis Attica. Sic apud Cice- 
ronem (contra Rul. τι. 37.) habitare in carcere. — Dinarch. Orat. 
(T. 1v. p. 77., Reiske). Kat yap θανάτον ἄξια πολλὰ Erepa διαπέ- 
πρακται, καὶ ἐν τῷ δεσμωτηρίῳ πλείω χρόνον ἣ ἔξω diarérpipe.”—Cas. 


καὶ τούτων δ᾽ ἃν. Here all the MSS. read καὶ τοῦτο δ᾽ ἂν, save 
two (Cod. Gall. et Cod. Monac. 490.), which exhibit ΤΟΥ͂Τ’ AN. 
As I cannot persuade myself, with some editors, that καὶ τοῦτο δέ, 
in this collocation, can mean “ guin etiam,” I have given <Ast’s 
reading deduced with scarce any alteration from the reading of 
the two MSS. He explains it, rightly, I think, as a partitive 
genitive, εἰς or τις being understood; so, he says, Horace has, 
“ Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium,” sc. unus. A Greek example 
would have been more to the purpose. The idiom is employed 
by Thucydides, 1. 65.3 καὶ αὐτὸς ἤθελε τῶν μενόντων εἶναι; and 
Xenophon, also: ἦν δὲ καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης τῶν ἀμφὶ Μίλητον στρατενο- 
pévwy.—Xen. Anab. 1. 2, 3. 


περιϊσταμένων τοὺς ὄχλους.7 “ Korum qui coetus ef concursus 
faciunt, quod capital fuit Athenis."—Cas. ‘* Collecting a ring of 
by-standers.” Cf. Περὶ Aoyorottac, περιστάσεις ποιούμενοι. 


wapeppwyvig.| Great is the discussion concerning this word. 

Yet its etymology plainly shows that it must mean “a broken 

voice.” Now, a voice may be broken from several causes, — from 

pure agitation at the moment, from the effects of any strong 

passion as anger (hence Plutarch, quoted by Ast, in Vita Grac- 

chorum: τραχυνόμενον τῇ φώνῃ καὶ παραῤῥηγνύμενον), or from 
L 4 
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continual shouting and yelling. The last is plainly the case here 
Translate, “ rough,” “hoarse,” or “ broken.” 


rac μὲν ἐξόμνυσθαι. “ To swear off,” or “ put off by swearing.” 
The ἐξωμοσία, familiar to all readers of the Orators, is when a 
party by “ affidavit ” of sickness, or some “ sufficient cause,” 
obtains release from attendance in court as a witness. Similarly 
ἐξόμνυσθαι dpygv was said of him who, before the δοκιμασία took 
place, made oath that from some sufficient cause he was incapable 
of discharging the duties of the office in question. 


ἐχῖνον. The “ echinus” is generally the casket in which all 
the documents connected with the cause were sealed up. But as 
this was entrusted to the custody of the presiding magistrate, and 
not opened until the day of trial, something else must be meant 
here. Or perhaps the parties brought their own ἐχῖνος to court, 
and it was subsequently taken possession of by the magistrate. 


ypappariiia.] “ The documents connected with his suit.” 
ὁρμαθούς, “ strung together like a row of onions.” This appearance 
of the ἀπονενοημένος in a court of justice seems, to many editors, 
so inconsistent that they do not hesitate to proclaim the whole an 
interpolation. Ast apparently inclines to the same opinion. I 
cannot transcribe all that Hottinger has said on the other side. 
He considers this impudent and reckless intrusion of the rascal 
into the presence of justice, and his ignominious discemfiture, as 
the finishing stroke to the character. ‘ The insolent pride,” he 
says, “‘ with which the shameless fellow puffs himself up, the self- 
complacency with which the ruffian, without either knowing or 
intending it, does homage to honesty, is beyond measure enter- 
taining.” It must, however, be confessed that there is a prolixity 
about the latter part of this chapter which renders its genuineness 
suspicious. 


οὐδὲ ἅμα. It is by no means easy to see what signification is 
to be assigned to dya.- Ast suggests, with some diffidence, that 
that it may be simply etiam. But this I consider very doubtful : 
desiderantur exempla. Others have proposed παμπόλλων; but. 
surely the emphasis is not on the number, but on the character, 
of the persons collected. Upon the whole I can give no better 
account of the word than Ast has done: “ Fieri potuit ut ἅμα et 
εὐθύς confunderentur, cum pristina scriptura fuisset hac: οὐδ᾽ 
εὐθὺς πολλῶν ἀγοραίων στρατηγεῖν, καὶ ἅμα τούτοις δανείζειν. 
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ἀγοραίων orparnyeiv.| This follows directly from what has 
been said in our analysis. The man who is at war with society 
and its respectabilities readily avails himself of all opportunities 
to prosecute that war, and to head a mob is, of course, an excellent 
one. In these days it would not do to inquire too particularly 
how often mob-oratory may be influenced by such a motive, but 
Hottinger has a remark which is more appropriate to many of his 
countrymen than it is likely to be agreeable: ‘Man kann sicher 
darauf rechnen, dass bey jeder Staatsrevolution der Liederliche, 
wofern er immer kann, eine politische Rolle spielen wird.” 


πράττεσθαι. Here equivalent to εἰσπράττεσθαι, “ exigere.” Ast, 
remarking the enormity of exacting daily interest, aptly quotes 
Plautus : 


‘Id adeo argentum ab danisté apud Thebas sumpsit fcenore, 
Indies minasque argenti singulas, numis.” 
Epidie. τ. 1. 51. 


Cas. tells us that the Greeks called these usurers ἡμεροδανειστάς, 
er τοκογλύφους, and the Latins, “ Toculliones.” See Cicero ad 
Atticum: ‘ Neque ista tua negotia provincialia esse putabam, 
neque te in Tocullionibus habebam.”— Ad Attic. τι. 1. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which more remarkably distinguishes 
modern from ancient civilisation, than the relative estimate formed 
by either of the nature and utility of “Interest.” The subject 
is far too extensive for a note. But it may not be amiss to direct 
the attention of the younger scholar to so interesting a topic. 
It must surprise a political economist to find his science so im- 
perfectly comprehended, even by a writer as distinguished as 
Aristotle for his perspicacious views upon other political questions. 
That philosopher objects altogether to the practice of putting 
money out at interest, as an unnatural abuse of what money 
ought to be. The circulating medium of exchange, according to 
his theory, ought not to be devoted to such a purpose as self- 
reproduction. Money is by nature a thing incapable of generation 
and production ; therefore, all τόκος from money is unnatural: 
evAoywrara μισεῖται ἡ ὁβολοστατικὴ, διὰ τὸ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ νομίσματος 
εἶναι τὴν κτῆσιν, καὶ οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ ἐπορίσθη" μεταβολῆς γὰρ ἐγένετο 
χάριν. Ὁ δὲ τόκος αὐτὸ ποιεῖ πλέον, ὅθεν καὶ τοὔνομα τοῦτ᾽ εἴληφεν" 
ὁμοῖα γὰρ τὰ τικτόμενα τοῖς γεννῶσιν αὐτά ἐστιν" ὁ δὲ τόκος γίνεται 
νόμισμα νομίσματος" ὥστε μάλιστα παρὰ φύσιν οὗτος τῶν χρηματι- 
στῶν éort.—Arist. Pol. 1, 10, ad finem. That the opinion of Aris- 
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totle was general among his countrymen is evident from the 
admission of Demosthenes (Cont. Pant. 981.) : μισοῦσιν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
τοὺς δανείζοντας. It would be easy to prove the existence of a 
similar feeling at Rome, where, indeed, from political causes it 
was probably more virulent. ‘In genere foenerari, idem sit quot 
(quod) hominem occidere, ut Cato senior aiebat. Foeneratores 
furibus pejores a veteribus Romanis fuerunt existimati, ut idem 
probat Cato.”— Cas. 


ἐφοδεύειν Properly said of the officer who went the rounds 
to visit the sentinels. See Aristophanis Aves, 1160: 


3 [4 «- ~ 
ἐφοδεύεται, κωδωνοφορεῖται, πανταχῇ 
φυλακαὶ καθέστηκασι. 


Ast also quotes Xen. Hist. Gr. π. 4. 24. : δι ἀπιστίαν ἐφωδεύοντο. 
Here, therefore, it means, “ regularly go the round of the cook- 
shops.” 


rove τόκους. Locus valdé vexatas. I will spare the reader 
the many pages of commentary which it has called forth, by simply 
stating the conclusions to which their perusal has led me. It is 
clear from Aristophanes alone that carrying copper in the mouth 
was as common a practice in Athens as in England. Every one 
remembers, Arist. Aves, v. 496. : 


~ t 
ἐκυλινδόμην ixrivoy ἰδών" καθ᾽ ὕπτιος ὧν ἀναχάσκων 
ὀβολὸν κατεβρόχθισα" κᾷτα κενὸν τὸν θύλακον οἴκαδ᾽ ἀφεῖλκον : 


and the parallel passages at  οβρῷ, 787., and Ecclez. 818. 

Again, so common a practice cannot have been meant as a 
proof of dzovoia; this rather appears in the exacting of disre- 
putable interest in a public and shameless way. Consequently, 
when Cas. alters τόκους to ὀβόλους he does not improve, but im- 
pairs, the sense. Again, it is unnecessary to suppose that ἐμπό- 
Anpa refers to any actual buying and selling in the market. The 
difficulties arising from this, and their explanations, may be super- 
seded by remembering that ἐμπόλημα is said of any sort of 
“ traffic,” and, consequently, may here be said of an “ usury trans- 
action.” See Suidas (quoted by Hottinger): τὸ τῆς πραγματείας 
κέρδος" ἣ συναγωγὴ τοῦ κερδοῦς. And Hesychius: ἐμπολή" κέρδος. 
Pollux explains it to the same effect. Indeed, the generalising 
use of the word may be traced back to Homer: 


βιότον πολὺν ἐμπολόωντο. Od. xv. 456. 
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Also in later writers, as ἠμποληκὼς τὰ πλεῖστ᾽ ἀμείνονα. --- Adsch. 
Eum. v. 631.; and Aristoph. Pax, v. 438. : 


εἰ τις δορυξὸς, ἣ κάπηλος ἀσπίδων 
ἵν᾽ ἐμπολᾷ βέλτιον, ἐπιθυμεῖ μαχῶν, kK. τ΄ λ. 


So Sophocles : 


ὡς μὴ ᾽μπολήσων ἴσθι τὴν ἐμὴν φρένα. 
Antig. 1050. 
And: 
ἄρ᾽ ἠμπόληκας ; Ajax, 957. 


where Herman explains, “ perficere quasi negotium aliquod mer- 
catorium,” and cites the German verb “ vollenden.” Compare, 


“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon, thy master, is bought and sold.” 


I have been the more particular in supporting this view, 2. 6. 
taking ἐμπόλημα for “a transaction,” as Ast is sceptical, and 
would strike out the word altogether. 


εἰς τὴν γνάθον ἐκλέγειν.) Cf. supra, χαλκοὺς ἐκλέγειν. 


épywoec.| “ Hoc est δυσχερεῖς καὶ φορτικοί."-- Cas. But be- 
cause such an expression, when used in the peroration of the 
ἀπονενοημένος, is weak, and somewhat of an anti-climax; because 
λοιδορία is a mere repetition from λοιδορηθῆναι and λοιδορούντων, 
and μεγαλῇ τῇ φώνῃ an absolute tautology, Ast very rightly sus- 
pects the whole passage. For εὔλυτον, “ promptum et paratum 
ad convicia facienda,” one MS. has ἔκλυτον. It is also amusing 
and instructive to see that in Cod. Barocc. some monkish tran- 
scriber has facetiously changed ἐργαστήρια into μοναστήρια. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Περὶ ddaZoveiac.] “ Die Prahlerey,” “ Fanfaronade,” ‘“Gascon- 
nade,” “ Bragging,” ‘ Braggadocio,” ‘ Ostentation.” So the 
translations, though, perhaps, none are exactly equivalent to dAa- 
foveia. The reader must recur to the principle upon which we 
attempted the classification of these characters. The Aristo- 
telian mean habit, ἐν τῷ συζῆν καὶ ἐν ταῖς ὁμιλίαις (which we have 
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identified with politeness and propriety of behaviour) being as- 
sumed as the central point, these delineations of our author radiate 
from it, diverging in different directions, determined by some 
peculiarity in the mental idiosyncracy of the individuals. 

We have seen that some varieties proceed from constitutional 
vivacity and restlessness, as ἀδολεσχέα and λογοποιΐα ; some from 
a dull and sluggish temperament, as ἀναισθησία and ἀκαιρία ; some 
not from a natural, but an educational, defect, as aypouia. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle’s own statement the mean habit, or virtue, 
of which ἀλαζονεία is the vicious excess, is concerned with the 
same subject-matter as the habit which he has previously mentioned, 
and is, with it, ἀνώνυμος. Περὶ τὰ αὐτὰ δὲ σχεδόν ἐστι καὶ ἡ τῆς ἀλα- 
ζονείας μεσότης" ἀνώνυμος δὲ καὶ αὐτή. --- ἘΠ. Nic. lib. tv. c. 18. 
We may justly, therefore, include both under the general head 
of Politeness and Propriety, as we have done above. This, then, 
being the mean habit, Aristotle states the excess to be ἀλαζονεία, 
and the defect εἰρωνεία, already discussed, Cap. 1 The ἀλα- 
ζών pretends to excellence of all sorts, and lays claim to such 
either in a degree greatly beyond his deserts, or when, in fact, 
he does not possess it at all: προσποιητικὸς τῶν ἐνδόξων εἶναι, καὶ 
μὴ ὑπαρχόντων καὶ μείζονων ἣ brapyet.—Ethic. Nic. lib. Iv. c. 13. 
The cipwy,—for which by all means refer to Cap. I.,—is exactly 
the reverse. We have already discussed those variations from 
the correct type which seemed in any way connected with 
Eipwveia. Here we enter upon another order or class of cha- 
racters homogeneous with ᾿Αλαζονεία, the opposite extreme; or 
rather with that principle which may be considered as the root 
οἵ ᾿Αλαζονεία, and its cognate habits. This is clearly an over- 
weening egotism and self-esteem. Developed in strong minds, 
and in connection with higher faculties, it becomes Pride; the 
same feeling operating upon weaker intellects engenders Vanity, 
and exhibits itself in that ““ Vain-boasting” which is the subject 
of the present chapter. The former is self-reliant and self-sup- 
porting; it asks no external support; it refuses sympathy; it 
despises opinion. See some excellent remarks of Sir J. Mackintosh 
in his address to a Bombay literary society : “ Pride disdains osten- 
tation ; scorns false pretensions; despises even petty merit; and 
scarcely values any praise but that which she has the right to 
command.” — Vol. II. p. 564. The latter is too feeble and re- 
sourceless to depend upon itself; it is always looking abroad for 
that on which it may live: the “ arbitrium popularis aura ” is the 
breath of its existence; it adopts every method of courting ap- 


~™ 
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plause; nay further, it deceives itself, — it believes that its 
lying expedients, its false pretences, its self-eulogy, is effectual. 
Hence arises the ridiculous element of the character: an ele- 
ment which Comedy has not been slow to recognise and employ. 
As all ages and nations have their ἀλάζονες, so the stage ever 
delights in a Pyrgopolinices, a Thraso, a Mascarille, a Bobadil, 
or a Falstaff. Hottinger’s analysis of this character is not exe- 
cuted with his usual ability. Indeed, he principally devotes him- 
self to the discussion of charlatanism; the causes of its success, 
its detection, and its downfall. One remark, however, of his is 
worth recording. ‘“ Observe,” he says, “ how among all the various 
habits which have their origin in ‘ Egoismus,’ Theophrastus only 
selects such as exhibit a ludicrous element.” This element is 
pointed out as the various characters come under review. 


προσδοκία. So allthe MSS. Yet it is difficult to understand 
how the word can be defended. The correction προσποίησις is 
obvious. It is pointed out by the Aristotelian definition of the 
ἀλάξζων ---- προσποιητικὸς τῶν ἐνδόξων (cf. supra); and also by the 
Platonic “definitions,” 4. v. ἀλαζονεία, ἕξις προσποιητικὴ ἀγάθου, 
ἢ ἀγαθῶν τῶν μὴ ὑπαρχόντων (A. 216.). The editors resort to 
various ways of getting over the difficulty. Cas. translates: “ ea- 
citattio expectutionis vel opinionis;” and Fischer, in the same 
sense: “ qguum quis alis opinionem facit bonorum quorundam, 
que tamen ipse non habeat.” According to this view of the 
matter, therefore, προσδοκία is “ the expectation awakened in the 
minds of others ;"" and, indeed, Thucydides uses it in some such 
way, though coupled with a word like παρέχειν, which, of course, 
makes a great difference. See Lib. vu. c. 12. : προσδοκίαν παρέχειν 
we ἐπιπλεύσονται. L. and S. in voce quote (which is more to the 
purpose) Isocr. E. 159.: τὰς προσδοκίας ἔργων ἀπαιτεῖν. Still such 
a meaning is by no means appropriate here, where we require the 
specification of some quality in the person, —not its effect on others. 
If, therefore, προσδοκία ought to be retained, which I more than 
doubt, I would translate, “ a looking out for,” i.e. in the sense in 
which we say, “ to be on the look-out for a good thing.” Ast’s 
conjecture is very probable that, viz., the author wrote προσποίησις 
πρὸς δοξὰν, and that the latter words being corrupted into προσ- 
δοκία, προσποίησις was omitted altogether. Coray absurdly, and 
contrary to all analogy, derives προσδοκία from προσδέχομαι, and 
thereupon proceeds to urge its identity in meaning with προσποίησις. 
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διαζεύγματι.] This word also is a source of great difficulty, 
as it does not occur elsewhere. The nearest approximation to it 
is to be found in ζεῦγμα, Thuc. vu. c. 69. : εὐθὺς ἔπλεον πρὸς τὸ 
ζεῦγμα τῆς Aipevoc; which is rightly explained by Phavorinus: 
οὗ τὸ σχοίνιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ἐζευγμένη σχεδία ἐν ποτάμῳφ ἢ θαλάττῃ. It 
appears, therefore, to have been an artificial bridge contrived by 
the Syracusans for closing the mouth of their harbour. Accord- 
ingly Coray would understand διαζεῦγμα to have been something 
of the same sort in the Pireus: “ L’endroit du Pirée le plus étroit , 
et le plus prés du continent de l’Attique, c’est-a-dire, la langue de 
terre qui le réunissoit ἃ cette province de la Gréce.” But, on the 
other hand, it may be argued, /irst, that this would be an unlikely 
spot for the assemblage of a concourse of merchants, &c.; secondly, 
that had it existed it must surely have been named by Xenophon, 
Aristophanes, or some of the Orators; thirdly, that all its cognate 
words have the sense of “ division,” “ separation,” not “ connection” 
and ““ union,” e.g. διαζεύγνυμι is in the Orators and Plato “ to 
divorce,” διάζενξις, a musical term, is opposed to συναφή, and means 
“‘ the interposing of a tone between two tetrachords” (vide L. and 
S. in voce), and διαζευκτικός is employed by the grammarians of 
disjunctive conjunctions; fourthly, and lastly, there really was 
just such a place in the Pirzus, but that was called Aciypa, a sort 
of bazaar in which wares of various kinds were exposed to view 
Cas. quotes Schol. ad Arist. Eq. v. 975.: δεῖγμα, τόπος ἐστὶν ἐν 
Πειραίει, ἔνθα πολλοὶ ξννήγοντο ξένοι καὶ πολῖται, καὶ ἐλογοποίουν. 
Upon the whole, then, considering that MS. writers might have 
mistaken A, and some blot in the MSS. for Aca, I have little 
doubt but that Ast is correct in accepting Casaubon’s correction 
ἐν AEIT, for ev AIAZEY. Compare Xen. Hell. lib. v. c. i. § 21. 
When Teleutias, the Lacedzemonian, makes a secret attack upon 
the Pirzus at night : Ἦσαν δὲ τίνες, of ἐκπκηδήσαντες ἐς τὸ Aciypa, 
ἐμπόρους τέ τινας καὶ ναυκλήρους ξυναρπάσαντες, ἐς τὰς ναῦς εἰσήνεγ- 


καν. And Aristoph. Eq. v. 907. (Bothe) : 


καίτοι πρεσβυτέρων τινῶν 
οἵων ἀργαλεωτάτων ἐν τῷ Δείγματι τῶν δικῶν 
ἤκουσ᾽ ἀντιλεγόντων, κ. τ. λ. 


ὡς πολλὰ χρήματα.] “ Pertinet hoc ad nauticum foenus, quod 
a multis exercebatur Athenis. Nemo autem ignorat quam im- 
probum et grave fuerit id foenus, etiam legum concessu vel Ro- 
manarum.”—Cas. This may be so, but χρήματα may also mean 
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“much property afloat,” i.e. in the shape of cargo. See next 
note. 


τῆς δανειστικῆς. Those who interpret the preceding words of 
an usury transaction read ταύτης here, as Hottinger and Ast 
would do. The latter, indeed, has δανειστικῆς in his text, and 
ναυτικῆς in his notes. But if our translation be accepted there is 
no tautology, and no necessity for alteration. 


ὅσα εἴληφε.] “ And how much he has himself made by it”. In 
the Pal. MSS. there follows: καὶ ἀπώλεκε" καὶ ἅμα ταῦτα πλεθρίζων, 
πέμπειν τὸ παιδάριον εἰς τὴν τραπέζαν, δραχμῆς αὐτῷ κειμένης, Which, 
I suppose, must mean, “ and while making these gross exaggerations 
he sends his servant boy to the bank, though he has no more than a 
single drachma lying there.” πλεθρίζω only occurs here, and is 
therefore suspected. It must be, if genuine, as L. and S. have it, 
“ shooting with the long-bow.” Its etymology is from πλέθρον, 
the race-course of 100 or rather 101 feet, and πλεθρέζω, therefore, 
is “ to run this race,” “to proceed with giant strides,” “ to exag- 
gerate by miles.” It is, I think, unnecessary to read πελεθριάζων 
from Joan. Damascenus, or any of the proposed emendations. 
Nor do I agree with Ast that the passage is proved by internal 
evidence to be corrupt. If its omission from the MSS. could be 
accounted for, —I do not admit that it is, “insulsum et puerile 
additamentum ;” though an “additamentum” it probably is. 


ἀπολαύσας. “ Having had the luck to join company with a 
fellow-traveller.” See Jelf. Gr. Gr. ὃ 491.: “ Verbs expressing 
a state of benefit stand with a genitive only of that whence the 
benefit is received, as, ὀνένασθαι" ἀπολαύειν" ἐπαύρεσθαι" ἀπαυρᾶν" 
Post-Homeric. Cf. ἀπολαύειν πάντων τῶν ayabev.—Xen. Mem. 
S. vi. 3. 11. 


Εὐάνδρον. Every editor (Goez excepted) has received into the 
text the purely conjectural emendation ᾿Αλεξάνδρου, and of course 
the temptation to do so is excessively strong. Yet, according to 
a well-known canon of criticism, it may be urged that it is a very 
improbable reading ; for how could an unknown name have been 
universally substituted for one so well known as Alexander? I 
cannot therefore (notwithstanding Ast’s dissent) avoid believing 
that in this instance Coray takes a sensible view of the duties of an 
editor. ‘ Evandre pouvoit tres-bien étre un général d’Alexandre, 
ou quelque autre aventurier qui & cette époque parcouroit lAsie 
pour son compte. Si l’on ne trouve point son nom dans le peu 
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d’Ilistoriens qui nous restent, est-ce une raison pour l’effacer du 
texte d’un auteur qui le nomme expressement ?” 


ἐκόμισε So read all the MSS. Yet Reiske, Schneider, and 
Ast agree that “linguze usum poscere ἐκομίσατο.) With all due 
deference to such great scholars, I cannot see it. ᾿Εκομίσατο might 
be supposed to mean “ procured to be carried off for him,” which 
is foreign to the character of the ἀλάζων, who boasts of his personal 
exploits. Besides, what do these editors make of 


χρυσὸν δ' ᾿Αχιλεὺς ἐκόμισσε δαΐφρων. Il. Β. ν. 875. 


A case, as it appears to me, nearly parallel to that in the text; as 
indeed is 


πρῶτος ἔγων ἕλον ἄνδρα, κόμισσα δὲ μώνυχας ἵππους. 


Il, A. 738. 


Compare that somewhat curious usage of the word, Aristoph. Av. 
v. 394. : 
τύχη δὲ ποία 
κομίζει ποτ᾽ αὐτὼ πρὸς ὄρνιθας ἔλθειν. 


where Hesychius explains κομέζειν, ἀναγαγεῖν. See also L. and 
S. in voce. 


ἀμφισβητῆσαι This verb always, I think, preserves somewhat 
of its primary meaning, i.e. “fo maintain one side in a contro- 
versial dispute,” and is not, as Ast renders, “simpliciter, asse- 
verare, contendere.” Cf. the Aristotelian use of τὸ ἀμφισβητούμε- 
νον, “ the question,” “the disputed point.” After this word the 
Palatine MS. has καὶ ταῦτα ψηφῆσαι, οὐδαμοῦ ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ἀποδε- 
δημηκώς.ς These words also are, in all probability, the “ addita- 
mentum” of some subsequent writer, who thought that he could 
improve the sketch by one more stroke. Were it advisable to 
admit them into the text, I should adopt the obvious correction 
καὶ ταῦτα δὴ φῆσαι, for ψηφῆσαι is unintelligible. Hottinger con- 
jectures ψοφῆσαι. Cf. Περὶ Ὀλιγαρχίας. 


τὸ τρίτον I have ventured, with Ast, to insert the article: 
“now for the third time,” i.e. he had received two previous in- 
vitations. The MSS. have τρίτον αὐτὸν, which, according to the 
usual idiom, could only be “ with two others.” Many editors read 
τριταῖον : “ that he (sc. Antipater) had arrived and been three 
days in Macedon,” ἃ communication which might certainly be 
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considered a proof of confidence and familiarity. Others interpret 
it: ‘that he (sc. τὸν ἀλαζόνα) should make his appearance in 
Macedon within three days ;” in the former case a past, and in 
the latter a future infinitive, would be preferable to παραγίνεσθαι. 
To our own interpretation it has been objected that κελεύει, and 
not λέγει, is the proper word. But Hottinger replies: ‘“ Auch 
λέγειν wird in dieser Bedeuting 6fter gebraucht: wie in der bekann- 
ten Formel, ὡς ὁ νόμος λέγει, und bey den Tragikern hin und 
wieder.” Ast also says: “ λέγειν sepissimé est i. q. κελεύειν, Ju- 
bere, precipere, mandare. Vide Perizon. ad Aélian. xiv. 38.” 
I have no means of making the reference, but would suggest, as a 
less recondite illustration, Soph. Phil. v. 101.: 


NE, ri οὖν μ᾽ ἄνωγας ἄλλο πλὴν ψευδῆ λέγειν ; 
ΟΔ. λέγω σ᾽ ἐγὼ δόλῳ Φιλοκτήτην λαβεῖν. 


ἐξαγωγῆς ξύλων. This is generally understood of the export- 
ation of timber for ship-building from Athens, which was one of 
the ἀπόῤῥητα, or things strictly forbidden by law. See upon this 
point the Oration of Demosthenes concerning a treaty with Alex- 
ander. But it is far more probable, as Schneider says, that in this 
place the exportation of timber from Macedon to Athens is meant. 
That this was a common occurrence may be gathered from many 
places in the Historians and Orators. Compare Thue. rv. 108. ; 


Xen. Hell. vr. 1.; Xen. de Rep.; Athen. π. 11.; Demosth. contra 
Timoth. T. 1. p. 219. 


aredovc.] “ Free of duty.” The ἀλάζων boasts that Antipater 
has offered him this privilege, but avers that he will not make use 
of it for fear of exciting odium among his fellow-citizens. Nor 
would such a fear be altogether without foundation, for A‘schines 
and Philocrates were accused of betraying their country on account 
of a similar favour shown to them by Philip. Demosth. p. 376., 
ed. Reiske. 

The writer of the Palat. MS. has here tried his hand at another 
“additamentum ” : περαιτέρω φιλοσοφεῖν πρόσηκε Μακέδοσι, which is 
in itself unintelligible. The reader may, if he choose, correct, with 
Schneider, Μακεδόνων : “ Ein kluger Mann miisse ein wenig weiter 
sehen, als die Makedonier ;” “A sensible man ought to look a little 
further into the matter than those thick-headed Macedonians.” 


ἐν τῇ σιτοδείᾳ. One of Casaubon’s most brilliant emendations 
for σποδίᾳ which all the MSS. exhibit: “ Imperiti homines, et 
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pistrino digni ex otro fecerunt oro.” Here, again, we have added 
in the Vat. MSS. ἀνανεύειν γάρ οὗ δύνασθαι, with an evident 
allusion to 


Τῷ δ᾽ ἕτερον μὲν ἔδωκε πατήρ, ἕτερον δ᾽ avévevoey. 


: il. τι. 250. 


Though Coray says, “Cette addition du MSS. du Vatican, est 
aussi conformé au caractére du Fanfaron, qu'elle est piquante par 
la maniére concise, dont elle est exprimée.” I cannot regard it 
as anything else than an attempt to improve the sketch, without 
regarding the precept, “ Manus de tabula.” 


θεῖναι rac ψήφους .. .. deka τάλαντα. This difficult passage has 
called forth muchcommentary. Nast, Fischer, and Hottinger, declare 
that καὶ ποσοῦν αὐτὰς is entirely superfluous and unmeaning. ‘The 
last-mentioned editor also contends that the idea of specifying six 
hundred persons by name is grossly absurd, and entirely unworthy 
of Theophrastus. Again, nearly all the editors, — Ast among. 
them, — object to μίαν, and adopt μνᾶν, a conjecture of Salmasius, 
in his work “ De Usuris.” And, lastly, after θεῖναι rove ψήφους 
the Pal. MS. inserts ἕνα αὐτῶν. The remedies and explanations 
proposed are also various. Hottinger, supposing the case despe- 
rate, would cut out several words, though he admits the expedient 
to be an extreme one: “Es giebt iibel, welche nicht anders als 
durch Schneiden zu heilen ist.” He accordingly reads: κελεῦσαι 
θεῖναι τὰς ψήφους, καὶ ποσοῦν αὐτὰς, προστιθεὶς πίθανα ἑκάσταις τού- 
των ὀνόματα, καὶ ποιῆσαι δέκα τάλαντα. But this is to re-write, 
rather than to edit, Theophrastus. Ast, as we have said, proposes 
to read xara μνᾶν. He offers no translation or explanation of the 
former part of the sentence, but contents himself with quoting 
the words of Salvinius de S. Petit. Legg. Attic. p. 495.: “ Cal- 
culos ponere et secundum sexcentos singulatim quantitare, quotare ; 
pro, sexcentorum quotam ita pro singulis in rationes referre, ut 
efficiantur decem talenta.” Casaubon, much to the same effect, 
has: “ Sexcentos homines solet sigillatim nominare, quorum sin- 
gulis aliquid erogarit, atque hac ratione efficere, ut cum era omnia 
in unum colligentur, ex e& supputatione summa nascatur decem 
talentorum.” 

With respect to Hottinger’s objection against the “ sexcentorum 
hominum enumeratio,” Ast explains: ‘“ Cogitandus est ostentator 
plures nominare, quibus pecuniam erogaverit, et quidem singulis 
minas singulas; v.c. alius urbis regionis, vici al. quinquaginta 
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incolis, quinquaginta minas, alterius incolis sexaginta, minas 
sexaginta et sic porro, ut si varios hominum numeros in unum 
colligas, sexcenti efficiantur, et e minarum supputatione summa 
nascatur decem talentorum.” The reader will now be tolerably 
well enabled to judge of the materials available for explaining 
the whole passage. In the first place, the phrase θεῖναι ψήφους 
has hardly received sufficient elucidation. Ψῆφος was the pebble, 
used either for voting, or for the purposes of calculation. Taking 
the latter sense, ai ψῆφοι are not calculi, or, as Hottinger translates, 
«“ς Posten,” items, but “ the accounts themselves.” 'This may be seen 
from Dem. p. 303. (De Coron. ed. Brem. p. 155.): ὥσπερ δ᾽ ὅταν 
οἰόμενοι περιεῖναι χρήματα τῳ λογίζξῃσθε, ἃν καθαραὶ ὦσιν αἱ ψῆφοι 
καὶ μηδὲν παριῇ, συγχωρεῖτε, where Bremi explains: “ computatio, 
qua ratio acceptorum et datorum par est,” 1. 6. duly balanced, 
clear accounts. And again, p. 303.: ἐγὼ διδάξω ῥᾳδίως, ob τιθεὶς 
ψήφους, “not by casting up accounts.” Next, ποσοῦν is “ to 
quantitate,” or “ to assign the quantity,” —“ make up the 
amount ;” rather than, as L. and S. explain it for this place, “ to 
state as so dear.” Again, μίαν is found in all MSS., though μνᾶν 
has been universally adopted. But surely μίαν is defensible. In 
all languages the name of coin is frequently omitted in computa- 
tions, and the common statement of sums of money ; thus we say, 
five per cent., a hundred per annum, one pound one, &c. Once 
more: if the above interpretation of ψῆφοι be correct, ἑκάσταις, 
the alteration of Pauw and Hottinger for ἑκάστοις, is shown to be - 
unnecessary and futile, even were it not disproved by the imme- 
diate occurrence of ra ὀνόματα. Moreover, I consider that ἕνα 
αὐτῶν, inserted by the Pal. MSS. after rove ψήφους; is, as Ast says, 
‘‘ supervacaneam.” In rapid and familiar phrases of the sort it 
is common epough to understand τὸν παῖδα, or something of the 
kind. Lastly; a modification of the conjecture by which Ast 
explains the offensive “ sexcentorum enumeratio ” will, I think, 
fairly account for the words of our author. Might it not have 
been the case that the money bestowed upon the poorer citizens 
in times of scarcity was distributed to the various φῦλα through the 
hands of the several φύλαρχαι ἢ These, then, would be the persons 
specified; their number would not be extravagant; and they 
would be rightly designated by ἑκάστοις. I venture, then, to 
interpret the whole: “ In the time of the scarcity, too, he declares 
that the money which he spent in contributions for his needy fellow 
citizens amounted to five talents; and if he is in the company 
of strangers he has the accounts brought in, and casts up their 
M 2 
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amount at the rate of one mina apiece for six hundred individuals 
(specifying the names of the recipients severally to make his tale 
more plausible), and so brings the sum to ten talents.” 


πιθανῶς This change from πέθανα is supported by some MS. 
authority. At any rate πίθανα must have stood adverbially. 
With respect to the matter of the sentence, it will scarcely he 
necessary to remind the reader of Sheridan’s “ Lie with a circum- 
stance,” or Falstaff and his men in buckram. 


ob τίθησιν. “ Non in rationes refert,” ‘“ He does not set down, 
or put to the account, the trierarchies which he has discharged.” 
On the τριηράρχιαι and other λειτούργιαι the tiro will consult 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 


προσποιήσασθαι ὠνητιᾷν. “ Make pretence that he is anxious 
to purchase.” Cas. quotes: 


“ Perque forum juvenes longo premit assere Medos, 
Emturus pueros, argentum, murrhina, villas.” 
Jovv. vu. 162. 


εἰς τὰς κλένας.7 Cas. has needlessly corrected σκηνάς: “ taber- 
nas in quibus mercatores expositas habebant merces suos.” Here, 
as elsewhere, the ware is put for the place in which it is sold: 
‘‘ the quarter of the cabinet-makers.” Cf. τὸν εἰς τοὺς ὄρνεις εἰσίοντα, 
“‘ going into the bird-market.” — Demosth. Περὶ Παραβ. p. 272. 


καὶ ὅτι ψυχρὸν ὕδωρ. These clauses, which were appended to the 
chapter Περὲ Αὐδίας, have been transferred by Ast to the present 
place. They certainly do not belong to the character of the ἀηδής, 
and are more appropriate to the ἀλάζων than to any of the existing. 
sketches. I have accordingly given them here, separated from the 
text by asterisks. Cas. says: “ Etsi aliud est λάκκος, aliud ψνυγεῖον 
86. ὑδροψύγιον, hoc est frigidarium, tamen ut vides etiam λάκκοι ἃ 
frigiditate commendabantur. Macho poeta ap. Atheneum, XU. 5.: 


Νὴ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ θεοὺς, ψυχρόν γ᾽ ἔφη, 

Γνάθαιν᾽, ἔχεις τὸν λάκκον ὁμολογουμένως. 
Εὐϊο 4 delectatos fuisse veteres Greecos constat; an calidaé uteren- 
tur que postea fuit in deliciis, querit Pollux, rx. 6.” 


κῆπος Here obviously a kitchen-garden. I notice the fact 
because it is a sort of negative evidence that the Greeks had a 
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very limited Flora, and very little taste for ornamental gardening. 
Indeed the writer in the Dict. Antig. (following Bekker in his 
Charicles) asserts that there is but one passage in the early writers 
where any reference is made to a flower garden sc. κήπους εὐώδεις. 
—Arist. Aves, 1066. The Gardens of Alcinous form no excep- 
tion, for the whole description (Od. vu. 113-130.) shows them to 
have consisted solely of orchards and vineyards, cultivated for the 
sake of their fruit. We must take the expression “ early writers” 
to be exclusive of Theocritus, as most readers will remember the 
ἁπαλοὶ κᾶποι... . « πεφυλαγμένοι ἐν ταλαρίσκοις. ---1ἅ. xv. 113. It 
is true that these were purely artificial, but they surely indicate 
the existence of a taste which must have sought satisfaction in 
other ways. Indeed we learn from the fifth book of Athenzus, c. 
196., that the later Alexandrines rather excelled in the floral art. 
It may, however, be urged, that these κῆποι ᾿Αδώνιδος did not ori- 
ginate from any horticultural taste, but were parts of an ancient 
religious symbolism, which regarded the death of Adonis as ty- 
pical of the early decay of youth, strength, and beauty. Creuzer, 
in his great work ‘“ Symbolik und Mythologie,” suggests that arti- 
ficial heat was employed to quicken the growth of plants in these 
κῆποι, that so their rapid maturity, and equally rapid decadence 
might be more remarkable. Béckh says the κῆποι were plants in 
small pots. The neglect of horticulture among the early Greeks 
may be regarded as the strongest confirmation of Schiller’s often 
quoted assertion, that few traces are to be met with among the 
ancients of the sentimental interest with which we, in modern 
times, attach ourselves to the individual characteristics of natural 
scenery. Perhaps the studied recurrence to nature, and the 
passionate worship of its forms, paradoxical as it may appear, is 
only characteristic of an artificial age. It will be unnecessary to 
refer most readers to the charming discussion upon the subject in 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. mu. See also Bekker’s Charikles, ch. ΧΙ. 
I will only add that the taste of the Semitic nations appears to 
have differed from that of their Japhetic neighbours. So at least 
we may infer from the existing remains of Hebraic poetry (as 
from the Song of Solomon), from the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
and the Παράδεισοι of the Persian kings. The additions of the 
Palat. MSS., which I have given within brackets, ‘are of the same 
character as the previous ones, and do not require any remark. 


τὸν παράσιτον ποῖός τις] An admirable trait of low and vulgar 
ostentation. The ἀλάζων shows off and turns into ridicule his own 
um 3 
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parasite. Compare the treatment of the character in Plautus, and 
in Massinger’s play of A New Way to pay Old Debts. Cas. quotes 
Plaut. Stich. 1. 3. 71.: 
‘Nemo meliores dabit, 
Nullis meliores esse parasitos sinam.” 


καὶ παρακαλεῖν.) Another most discriminating and graphic 
touch, — though I do not think the editors have quite correctly un- 
derstood it. Ast says: “‘ acclamat ei ut convivas oblectet, quasi 
scilicet solus quem secum adduxerat parasitus hoc possit facere, vel 
omnium optimé faciat.” To me the βαναυσία seems rather to consist 
in the coarseness and want of feeling exhibited to the man himself, 
—an indelicacy from which that prince of “ Diners out,” Theo- 
dore Hook, is said occasionally to have suffered. The opulent 
lady who addressed him with “Now, Mr. Hook, pray say some- 
thing funny if you please,” aptly illustrates the spirit of the ἀλά- 
wv who “calls out over his cups to his parasite,— Now then, 
amuse the company if you please.” The reading which I have 
followed is that of Ast; and certainly, ἐξ ὑπαρχόντων, it appears 
the best. Most MSS. have παρακαλῶν. The idiomatic usage of 
ὅτι will not occasion difficulty to any one. 

In the addition given beneath the text from the Pal. MSS., ro 
τέρψον is evidently a corruption from the preceding words. The 
reader may, however, like to see Schneider’s idea. “To τέρψον 
esset tibicina, quam subornatam jam et conductam esse, ita ut 
servus eam ἃ lenone arcessere posset, ostentator diceret.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Περὶ ὑπερηφανίας.7 “ Superbia,” “ Hochmuth,” “ Hauteur,” 
“ Flaughtiness,” “ Superciliousness.” ‘* Vitium cujus hic est cha- 
racter, magnam habet affinitatem cum duobus aliis αὐθαδείᾳ et 
ἀλαζονείᾳ." This may be true. But the learned editor has not 
been very fortunate in his attempt to determine the relations 
subsisting between the three, and has accordingly been confuted 
with great ability by Hottinger. Perhaps a recurrence to the 
analysis attempted in the last chapter may aid us in distinguishing 
ὑπερηφανία from its cognate habits. We there described these 
habits as ramifications from a fundamental principle of egoism, or 
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self-esteem. In one direction this principle develops itself as 
Pride, in another as Vanity and Vain-boasting. It is with the 
former that ὑπερηφανία connects itself; in fact, we may regard 
it as Pride in an extravagant and offensive shape. It agrees with 
Pride because it originates in an overweening estimate of self; it 
differs from Pride beeause the proud man does not necessarily 
exhibit contemptuous and unfeeling conduct towards others, 
whereas καταφρόνησις τῶν ἄλλων is the distinctive characteristic 
of Superciliousness. Pride is, in a manner, passive, and reposes 
in self-complacency: Superciliousness is insolent and aggressive. 
Pride may feel contempt, Superciliousness delights in expressing it. 
Pride is a fault, and a most unpleasing fault: Superciliousness is 
@ vice, and in all respects a hateful one. So far, then, upon the 
distinction between Superciliousness and Pride. It would be easy 
to distinguish it from Vain-boasting in the same way, but the re- 
marks of Hottinger are so apposite that I shall make no apology 
for translating them: ‘ The Supercilious,” he says, “seeks his 
enjoyment in advantages from the possession of which he considers 
himself entitled to treat others with contempt: the Vain-boaster 
seeks his in the opinion of others which attributes to him advan- 
tages which he does not possess. The Supercilious disdains the 
praise of others because he despises them; the Vain-boaster sets 
upon it the very highest value. The Supercilious is firmly con- 
vinced of the existence of that superiority by means of which he 
believes himself to be exalted above his fellows; the Vain-boaster, 
deceive himself as he may, is conscious of the absence of any such 
superiority. So striking are the points of distinction which sepa- 
rate the two characters, that the relation which Casaubon would 
establish between them appears to me to resemble the parallelism * 
between two roads, one of which leads to the north, and the other 
to the south.” — Hottinger, p. 298. The ludicrous element in the 
character is somewhat similar to that already noticed in ἀπονοία. 
The man who sets himself above society enters upon a contest in 
which the combatants are absurdly unequal. Treating every one 
with contempt, he becomes himself contemptible, and not con- 
temptible alone, but ridiculous also. Such a person is liable to a 
thousand “ contre-temps ” and mortifications, in which the by- 
standers rejoice: his struggles to maintain a dubious dignity 
awaken laughter, and his failures scorn: he isolates himself from 


* “Das Parallelismus,” —so Hottinger, though mathematically speak- 


ing the metaphor is somewhat inaccurate. 
M 4 
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the world, and the world in return places him in a sort of moral 
quarantine. “Of all the fools,” says Hottinger, “ who deceive 
themselves in their reckoning, the Supercilious is the greatest.” 


ὑπερηφανία. Ast, as usual, in definitions, inserts the article 
though without authority. The etymology of the word sufficiently 
explains its meaning: “Huic vitio nomen apud Grecos, quod 
eminere se, et cxteris mortalibus superiorem esse persuasum 
habeat ὁ ὑπερήφανος. ---- Cas. 


τῷ σπεύδοντι, 8C. ἐντυγχάνειν αὐτῷ} Which it is quite in the 
manner of Theophrastus to supply from what follows. Casaubon 
needlessly inserts these words in the text. Schweighauser refers 
ἀπὸ τοῦ δείπνου to the former part of the sentence: “de dire ἃ 
celut qui est pressé de le voir immédiatement aprés le diner ;” but 
I much prefer connecting them, as Ast does, with what follows: 
“ says that he will see him during his after-dinner walk.” That 
taking exercise after dinner was a common practice is clear from 
Xen. Symp. rx. 1.: Αὐτόλυκος δὲ, 429 yap Spa hy αὑτῷ, ἐξανίστατο 
εἰς περίπατον ; and, indeed, from the practice of Socrates. Coray, 
as a physician, feels himself bound to quote Hippocrates, De Dict. 
1. ; he also compares Atheneus, xu. 9.: ἐπὶ πορφυρῶν ἱματίων δια- 
περιπατῶν τοῖς ἐντύγχανουσι διελέγετο. We may also refer, in 
illustration, to the parallel conduct of the εἴρων», c. 1.: καὶ τοῖς ἐν- 
τυγχάνειν κατὰ σπουδὴν βουλομένοις προστάξαι ἐπανέλθειν. 


καὶ εὖ ποιήσας. It would be in vain to weary the reader with 
the numberless conjectures and interpretations which this corrupt 
passage has called forth. The material with which an editor has 
to deal is briefly this. The MSS. have: καὶ εὖ ποιήσας μεμνῆσθαι 
φάσκειν ἐν ταῖς ὁξοῖς καὶ βίαζειν. One, the Palatine, exhibits, most 
probably from another source: μεμνῆσθαι φαγεῖν" καὶ βιάζειν ἐν 
ταῖς ὁδοῖς τὰς διαίτας κρίνειν" καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐπιτρέψασι καὶ χειροτονου- 
μένοις ἐξόμνυσθαι τὰς apxac, ov φάσκων σχολάζειν. The proposed 
alterations are infinite. Ast concludes by substituting φράζειν 
(jubere) for φάσκειν, omits altogether βιάζειν, and considers all 
that follows κρένειν to be spurious. Thus reading eventually: καὶ 
εὖ ποιήσας μεμνῆσθαι φράζειν, καὶ ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς τὰς διαίτας κρίνειν. 
Schneider retains φάσκειν, places βιάζειν in brackets, omits καὶ ἐν 
before τοῖς ἐπιτρέψασι, which words he connects with κρένειν, and 
beginning a fresh clause with the succeeding καί, reads χειροτονού- 
μενος. His text, therefore, runs: καὶ εὖ ποιήσας μεμνῆσθαι φάσκειν" 
καὶ (βιάζειν) ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς τὰς διαίτας κρίνειν τοῖς ἐπιτρέψασι" καὶ 
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χειροτονούμενος ἐξόμνυσθαι rac ἀρχὰς ob φάσκων σχολάζειν. But it 
is unnecessary to recapitulate other attempts. I have endeavoured 
to extract a reading as close to the words as possible; but the 
reader is, of course, quite as likely to be right in any attempt of his 
own at emendation. In the first place, I think φάσκειν occurring 
between φάσκειν and φάσκων to be quite intolerable, and so far as 
the meaning is concerned, unintelligible. But is it not more 
probably a mere accidental repetition, than a substitution for 
φράζεινῦ, Again, if MS. authority be anything, how can we 
utterly ignore βιάζεινῬ I had conjectured βαδίζων when I dis- 
covered that Schweighauser had done the same. Probably, there- 
fore, the guess is worth something. If, again, with Schneider, I 
might read χειροτονούμενος, as would be very desirable, I should 
account for the presence of καὶ ἐν before τοῖς ἐπιτρέψασι by the 
same suggestion, ἃ, 6. that it is accidentally repeated from the pre- 
vious καὶ ἐν by a careless transcriber. But is it too bold to say 
that the existing reading is not beyond all hope? Might we 
translate: “ But before, or, among those who have entrusted him 
with any office, and are electing him, or getting him elected, he 
pleads inability, professing that he has no letsure ;” τοῖς ἔπ. καὶ 
χειρ. being, according to Granville Sharp’s canon, the same indi- 
viduals. With regard to the previous part of the sentence I con- 
sider μεμνῆσθαι per se as quite sufficient. Compare Dem. ed. 
Reiske, p. 316.: τὰς ἰδίας εὐεργεσίας ὑπομιμνήσκειν καὶ λέγειν, 
plxpov δεῖν ὅμοιον ἐστι τῷ ὀνιδίζειν. And βαδίζων, perhaps, some- 
what adds to the picture. The ὑπερήφανος will not condescend 
to take trouble, like any other man, about an arbitration; he 
superciliously throws it off without an effort while walking the 
streets. Upon the whole, then, I only omit the thrice-repeated 
φάσκειν, and, substituting βαδίζων for βιάζειν, read as in the text. 


προσέλθειν ‘‘ He ts never the first to speak to any man.” 
— Eng. Translator. Ast remarks: “ προσέλθειν est adire, acce- 
dere.” His meaning, therefore, is: ‘‘ He never consents (θελήσαι) 
to apply to any man,” sc. for aid or assistance. He will not, as 
the phrase runs, “ put himself under an obligation to any man.” 
Hottinger transposes the whole sentence, and renders: “ Ueber 
die Strasse geht er mit gesenktem Blick, ohne sich daran zu kehren, 
wer thm begegne, weil er niemandem das erste Wort gonnen mag.” 
The existence of πρότερος in the MS., if we accept Ast’s account 
of the matter, requires to be accounted for, unless, indeed, we 
give a somewhat different force to προσελθεῖν. L. and S. in voce 
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have: προσέρχομαι πρὸς τινα, “to visit,” “to associate with one,” 
which may contain a sense nearly equivalent to προσαγορεύειν. 


πωλοῦντας τι καὶ μεμισθωμένους. Casaubon translates: “ qué 
emunt aliquid ab ipso, vel aliquid rerum illus conduxerunt.” 
But here, ““ dormitat Homerus,” for πωλοῦντας surely is vendunt, 
not emunt; and μεμισθωμένους, “ mercede conductos,” not “ qut 
aliquid conduxerunt.” MHottinger’s remedy is to read rove πονοῦν»- 
τας καὶ μεμισθωμένους, “ Arbetter, welche bey thm in Lohne stehen.” 
Ast prefers τοὺς πωλοῦντας re ἢ μισθουμένους, interpreting οἱ μισ- 
θούμενοι, “ qui αἰϊφμῖα conducunt, quod ipse vult locare.” I be- 
lieve the whole may be illustrated by the practice of great people 
who keep their tradesmen, &c. waiting in antechambers for an early 
morning levee. Πωλοῦντας, in this case, means, “ those persons who 
have got something to sell, and who are ordered to wait upon the 
great man with it for his inspection ;” μεμισθωμένους, those whom 
he has engaged for any purpose,— artistes of any sort, and the 
ὑπερηφανία lies principally in the order dp’ ἡμέρᾳ ἥκειν, “to be 
there at daybreak.” Any objection founded upon Granville 
Sharp’s canon would be equally against Ast’s emendation. But 
it may be well considered as coming under the admitted exceptions. 


ὅταν δὲ αὐτῷ δόξῃ x. τ. d.] I have ventured to be somewhat 
singular, and to retain this, the common reading of the MSS. 
One MS., indeed, adds ἄνω πάλιν, concerning which I have only 
to repeat, in the words of Coray, an observation which I have so 
often made myself: “ ἄνω πάλιν a Pair d’une addition marginale, 
faite par quelque demi-savant, qui a voulu enchérir sur Theo- 
phraste.” Nevertheless, Schneider receives the words into the 
text; and they have so far misled Ast that he supposes something 
lost, and prints with asterisks accordingly. He moreover follows 
Schneider and Bloch in adopting ἑστιῶν for ἑστιᾶν, and, as a 
further consequence of his alteration, subjoins “nos particulam 
καὶ interposuimus que abesse nequit.” I cannot see the necessity 
for any thing of the sort; but interpret the old reading: “ And 
when he has a mind, or condescends, to give a dinner to his friends 
he does not himself dine with them, but,” &c. I am the more sur- 
prised that Ast did not see this from his remark: “ ὅταν δὲ δόξῃ 
airy, locutioni respondent nostrati, ‘ wenn es thm aber etnfallt,’ 
i.e. ‘ when it suits his fancy.” 


Προαποστέλλειν x. τ. A.] This passage has also been altered; 
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but it is correct enough. Cf. Περὶ Κολακείας, Cap. II.: Προδραμὼν 
εἰπεῖν ὅτι, “Προς σε ἔρχεται," καὶ ἀναστρέψας ὅτι “ Mpoonyyedxa.” 


τὰς ψήφους.) The primary and secondary meanings of this 
word bave apparently been confused in this place both by trans- 
cribers and commentators. Some one understanding the word of 
the “ counters for voting,” wrote διωθεῖν, a technical term, as it 
appears from Hesychius, who has, κήθιον, ᾧ τὰς ψήψους διώθουσιν 
ἐν τοῖς κληρωτηρίοις, “ per urne judictalis operculum vitile trajictunt 
calculos.” I am not aware, however, that any one has made sense 
of the passage upon the supposition that ψήφοι bears this meaning 
here. Nor, on the other hand, if we interpret it, “ counters for 
calculation,” can I discover any satisfactory authority for Casaubon 
and Schneider’s version of διωθεῖν, ὃ. 6. “ summatim rationes pu- 
tare calculis.” Pauw has conjectured διοικεῖν, “ rationes inire,” 
“computum statuere;” but Ast’s emendation διαθεῖν, “ raptim 
percurrere,” “ flchtig durchlaufen,” i.e. “ to run rapidly 
through,” alters so very little in the MSS. that, for once, I have 
ventured to adopt it. It is, perhaps, open to an objection which 
does not seem to have occurred to Ast himself. Can διαθέω have 
a transitive sense, except with a cognate accusative? If the 
question be decided in the negative, I would conjecture διαθεῖναι 
or διάθεσθαι, a verb which would be correctly applied to rac ψήφους- 
But on the affirmative side of the question may be urged the 
very usual construction of the analogous verb διατρέχειν with an 
accusative. 


καὶ μὴν ἐπιστέλλων x. τ᾿ Χ1]  Ast’s remark is “Cod. Palat. recté 
omittit μήν quod vulgo post v. καί legitur: nam καὶ μὴν, et vero, 
et sane ab hoc loco alienum est; et μήν sequenti μή natum esse 
patet.” But, with all due deference to so learned a man, I opine 
that he mistakes the force of the particle: μήν denotes the prc- 
gress of the mind onward from one idea to another ; it introduces 
a fresh subject of predication, or a fresh view of the old subject. 
This is plain enough even from its dramatic usage, where the en- 
trance of a new personage is almost always announced by καὶ μήν. 
The words are therefore to be rendered ‘* and moreover,” an ex- 
pression very suitable to this place. 


ληψόμενος.7 Upon this Ast again observes: “ In libris omnibus 
scribitur ληψόμενος ; quod esset ut nanciscar. Sed quum ἀποστέλ- 
λειν sit mittere cum mandatis, sensus non nisi is esse potest, misi 
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tibi aliquem cum his mandatis, ut accipiat. Idcirco scripsimus 
ληψόμενον, mist ad te qui meo nomine acciperet.” But surely the 
maxim, “qui facit per alium, facit per se,” applies especially to 
such dignified individuals. There is therefore no reason to oppose 
the universal reading of MSS. and editions. ‘ Czterum,” he sub- 
joins, “ trite sunt dicendi formulea—6ézwe μὴ ἄλλως ἔσται, Vide ne 
aliter fiat, h.e. hoc volo, sic jubeo,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Περὶ Μικροφιλοτιμίας.7 “ Sordida et inepta laudis Cupido,” “ Die 
Kleinliche Eitelkeit,” ‘“ A little, or low Ambition,” “ Pretension.” 
Recurring to our analysis of those characters which have their root 
in Egoism (Capp. XVII. and XVI.), we shall see that the μικροφιλό- 
τιμὸος is to be classified rather as a development of Vanity than of 
Pride. I quite agree with Hottinger that Casaubon is wrong in 
confounding this failing with meanness, or niggardliness, of any 
sort. That it is ἐν μικροῖς, may be accounted for in a very different 
way. It is not true to say, “ μικροφιλοτιμέα arises from two causes ; 
in one case it is the result of poverty, in the other the result of 
carefulness and parsimony.” Pecuniary considerations form no 
part of its motives. Else why, as Hottinger appositely inquires, 
should the μικροφιλότιμος undertake the expensive journey to 
Delphi, when any temple in Athens would have done as well? 
Why should he sacrifice an ox, when a lamb would be sufficient ? 
Why should he ride fine horses, and wear fine clothes? The same 
objections may be urged against the notion that poverty can be 
the foundation of the failing. Besides, Theophrastus illustrates it 
by the acts of an Athenian Ἵππευς, who must necessarily have 
been a rich man. 

For these reasons, I think that Hottinger has adopted the right 
course, when he determines μικρο-φιλοτίμια by a consideration of 
that habit which it affects to imitate, — φιλοτιμία itself. Now, in 
the Greek view, φιλοτιμία was ἃ national virtue, and admirable to 
a great degree. Not to multiply examples, this is sufficiently clear 
from the language of Xenophon, Soc. Mem. m. 3. 13., where So- 
crates highly commends his countrymen for the zeal which they 
display in all national undertakings. He instances the admitted 
superiority of the various choruses which they organize, such as 
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that sent annually to Delos, and adds: ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν οὔτε εὐφωνίᾳ 
τόσοντον διαφέρουσιν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τῶν ἄλλων, οὔτε σωμάτων μεγέθει 
καὶ ῥώμῃ, ὅσον φιλοτιμίᾳ, rep μάλιστα παροξύνει πρὸς τὰ καλὰ καὶ 
ἔντιμαι And cf. τη. 5. 3. 

As, then, Theophrastus appears to have coined the word μικρο- 
φιλοτιμία to express his particular meaning, the key to its inter- 
pretation is to be found in its contrast with the above idea of 
φιλοτιμία. What the φιλότιμος attempts by liberal and dignified 
means, for important and generally public objects, the μικροφιλό- 
τιμος seeks to effect by some paltry scheme, and commonly for an 
insignificant or selfish end. One derives its inspirations from 
public spirit, the other from personal vanity. 

We may therefore, I think, accept Hottinger’s account of the 
character as quite correct. “A little, or paltry vanity, is that 
which seeks distinction from things which, according to a right 
estimate, have no worth at all, or at any rate extremely little. 
Vanity is itself, under all circumstances, a ridiculous failing, be- 
cause, though it might remain veiled in darkness if it would waive 
its presumed advantages, it voluntarily subjects them to the light. 
Still more ridiculous, however, is this paltry Vanity, or low Am- 
bition, which would give a lustre to advantages which scarce 
deserve the name.” — Hottinger, p. 267. 


μικροφιλοτιμία.]Ὶ “ Possis latiné dicere ambitionem gloriz in- 
eptam et sordidam, vel ineptam et frivolam, sicut A. Gellius (xv. 
30.) ostentationem ineptam et frivolam dixit.”— Cas. A. Gellius 
is, however, speaking rather of an idle and pedantic parade of 
learning, in the case of those who “ alio genere vite detriti, re- 
torridi ad literarum disciplinas serius adeunt.” He gives, as an 
instance, a person who read a disquisition upon “ petorritum,” as- 
signing to ita Greek derivation, —“ petorrotum,” — whereas the 
word was really of Gallic origin. Compare Juvenal, vii. : 


“ laqueo tenet ambitiosi 
Consuetudo mali.” 


arayaywy.| Ast follows all editors since Schneider in reading 
avayaywy, though found in only one, and that the least authorita- 
tive MS. (Palat.). There can be no doubt but that ἀνάγειν εἰς 
Δελφούς is an expression amply confirmed by authority. But, to 
repeat what has been so often said, is ἀπάγειν εἰς Δελφούς unintel- 
ligible? Ithink not. It even seems to convey a peculiar force : 
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“ Carries him off to Delphi:” implying that it was a long way 
to take him for such an object. Our English idiom exactly coin- 
cides. With respect to the custom see Schneider’s learned note : 
‘“ Plutarchus in Thesei vité testatur, moris fuisse jam ante The- 
seum rove peraBaivovrac ἐκ παιδῶν ἐλθόντας ἐς Δελφοὺς ἀπάρχεσθαι 
τῷ θέῳ τῆς κόμης. Athenis tertid Apaturiorum die, mense Pyane- 
psione, puerorum comas detonsas Dianz consecrabant, puerosque 
jam ad ephebos transeuntes in ¢pardpwy numerum recipiebant.” 
The reader will also remember the consecration of hair by Achilles 
(Il. xxu1.) and Orestes (Afschyl. Choeph.). The hair so conse- 
crated was, Cas. says, entitled μαλλός or σκολλύς. So Hesychius : 
᾿Αθήνῃσιν οἱ μέλλοντες ἐφηβεῖν πρὶν ἀποκείρασθαι τὸν μαλλὸν», x. τ. λ. 
Schneider adds: “ Romani adolescentes circa etatis annum XXI. 
barbam ponere, ejusque pilos detonsos Deo alicui consecrare cum 
sacrorum solemnitate solebant. Vide ad Dion Cass. 1,Χ1. 6. 9. adnot. 
Reimari. Romani moris testimonia extant multéa in Anthologia 
Graci, Greeci vero nulla quod equidem sciam.” 


Al@éyp.] The learning of Cas. supplies abundant illustration : 
πᾶσι δὲ λαμπτηροφόρους παῖδας Αἰθιόπας wapéornoe. —Atheneus, 
1γ. 11. And Juvenal, νυ. δ2. : 


“ΠῚ pocula cursor 
Geetulus dabit aut nigri manus ossea Mauri.” 


And Tibullus, nm. 3. 5.: 


“ Tlli sunt comites fusci, quos India torret, 
Solis et admotis inficit ignis equis.” 


The “ Auctor ad Herennium,” also furnishes an apposite quotation: 
‘“ Dicit in aurem aut ut domi lectuli sternantur, aut ab avunculo 
rogetur AXthiops, qui ad balnea veniat, asturconi locus ante ostium 
suum detur, aut aliquod fragile false choragium gloriz comparetur.” 
—1Iv. 50. The Pictures of Hogarth have immortalized the record 
of a similar taste among ourselves. 


ποιῆσαι. ““ Operam dat, ut moneta solvat nova, i.e. recens 
percussd, sc. ut tanto splendidior sit debiti solutio.”— Sylburg. 
But the use of ποιῆσαι is uncommon. 


καὶ cooly δὲ. This is one of the “ additamenta ” found in the 
Pal. MSS. [ is of a sufficiently puerile character, and has very 
generally been considered spurious. I am not, however, sure that 
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the trait is much more absurd than some that follow. Κλιμάκιον 
seems to have been a ladder such as we see in a squirrel’s cage. 
“᾿Ασπίδιον quid sit nescio,” says Schneider. It was probably a 
toy in the shape of a shield, with which the bird was taught to 
imitate the gestures of a soldier. We see canaries in the present 
day trained to similar performances. 


mpoperwaridiov.| Herodotus uses this word to express the skin 
from the front of a horse’s head, worn by the Asiatic Atthiopians 
as an helmet: προμετωπίδια δὲ ἵππων εἶχον ἐπὶ τῇσι κεφαλῇσι, σύν 
τε τοῖσι ὡσὶ ἐκδεδαρμένα καὶ τῇ λοφιῇ" καὶ ἀντὶ μὲν λόφον, ἡ λοφιὴ 
Karéxpa.—Vu. 2. We also find that all the cavalry of Cyrus had 
προμετώπιδια, or “ frontlets,” on their horses’ foreheads. From 
this it would seem that Fischer and Coray are right in interpreting 
προμετωπίδιον in this place, “pellis bovis frontis.” Schneider and 
Ast, however, agree: “ tota frons cum cornibus intelligi videtur.” 
We sometimes see a stag’s head and antlers preserved in the same 
way. “Ita moris fuit apud Grecos eam partem edium (que ab 
ingredientibus prima conspicitur, aut a pretereuntibus quando 
fores patent quam ἐνώπια vocabant). omnibus modis ornare: ideo 
Homerus évwma παμφανόωντα dixit. Hesychius, "Evora: ra 
καταντικρὺ τοῦ πυλῶνος φαινόμενα μέρη, ἃ διεκοσμοῦν ἕνεκα τῶν παρ- 
covrwy.” — Cas, 


pera τῶν ἱππέων.] This procession of the Athenian ‘Immeic to 
which the Roman “ transvectio equitum ” corresponds, is referred 
to by Demosth. (Midias, § 47.), in a strain of vehement invective 
against the Hipparchus: ri οἴεσθε τἄλλα ; ἀλλ᾽ ἵππαρχος ἵππον οὐκ 
ἐτόλμησεν ὁ λαμπρὸς καὶ πλούσιος οὗτος πρίασθαι " ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίον 
τὰς πομπὰς ἐποίειτου He again speaks of him as ἵππαρχον, ὀχεῖ- 
σθαι διὰ τῆς ἀγορᾶς ταῖς πομπαῖς ob δυνάμενον. From this it would 
appear that such πομπαί were frequently held. They were re- 
views on festal occasions, and so in this respect differed from the 
annual “ Transvectio” at Rome. Cf. Plat Alcibiades, 1. p. 148. 
e. Cas. refers to Aristophanes : 


ὅταν ov μέγας ὧν Gop’ ἐλαύνῃς πρὸς πόλιν, 
ὥσπερ Μεγακλέης Evorid’ ἔχων. 
Nubes, vy. 71. 


Harpoc.: γυναικεῖόν re ἔνδυμά ἐστι ἣ Evoric, πεποικιλμένον, quoted 


by Mitchell ad locum. 
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ἀποδοῦναι. This is the reading of all MSS. but one, which 
gives δοῦναι. Schneider and most editors after him, including Ast, 
take advantage of the slight authority to give the simple verb. I 
suppose they quarrelled with the notion of “ giving back,” as 
implied by the compound. The fine clothes had been in the ser- 
vant’s keeping, and the μικροφιλότιμος gives them back to him to 
be carried home. The younger student (as I have already pointed 
out at Ch. VIII. which cf. omnino) should not fail to remark this 
usage of ἀποδίδωμι and its cognates. From the notion of giving back, 
comes that of “ paying,” because the debt is looked upon as some- 
thing of another man’s, es altenum, which we have in our pos- 
session, and which we are bound to restore. Similarly the word 
is used of the crop which the soil yields, or gives back to the 
labours of the husbandman. Herod. 1. 193. So again it is said of 
the granting any right, because, the right being regarded as a man’s 
property, we are only giving him back his own: 6. δ. ἀπολογίαν, 
“to grant the right of defence.” Hence, too, its meanings, “to 
deliver over” (6. g. δοῦλον, Eurip. Cycl. 239. ; ἐπιστολήν, Thuc. vi. 
10.), and even “to define” (Arist. Ethic. Nichom. 1. 42.) ; be- 
cause all contain some notion of assigning a thing to the place 
which ἃ priori, so to speak, has a right to have it. I do not know 
whether the Lat. lexicographers have sufficiently noticed the 
similar usage of “ reddo.” For instance, in such phrases as 
“ reddere vota Diis,” “reddere” means “to pay back something 
to which the gods have an antecedent right.’ Cf. “ reddere dic- 
tata magistro,” “to give back the words received from the master’s 
lips” (Horace) ; and numberless similar phrases. 


ἀναβαλλόμενος.]7 This word is employed to denote the action 
of throwing the gown back over the right shoulder. That such 
was the mode may be learnt from that amusing scene in the Aves 
of Aristophanes, where the Triballian ambassador commits himself 
so greatly, in dress and demeanour : 


ΠΟΣ. οὗτος, re δρᾷς ; ἐπ᾽ ἀριστέρ' οὕτως ἀμπέχει ; 
οὗ μεταβαλεῖς θοιμάτιον ὡς ἐπὶ δεξίᾳ ; v. 1525. 
We have the word also in the robing scene in the Vespz : 
BA. ἔχ᾽, ἀναβαλοῦ τηνδὶ λαβὼν καὶ μὴ λάλει. 
ΦΙ. τουτὶ τὸ κακὸν τί ἐστι πρὸς πάντων θεῶν ; 
ΒΔ. οἱ μὲν καλοῦσι Περσίδ᾽, οἱ δὲ καννάκην. v. 1097. 


I have here also, while adhering to the reading of the MSS., the 
misfortune to find myself at variance with Ast and all the later 
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editors. They alter the participle into the Aorist, —avaBaddpevoc, 
— because, says Fischer, “homo μικροφιλότιμος prodit in publicum, 
ambulatque in foro, quum pallium jam rejecif, non quum rejicit.” 
But are they so sure of this? The present participle seems to me 
much more graphic; it expresses the action of a conceited man 
perpetually twitching up his dress to attract notice. Compare the 
dandyism of Crispinus in Juvenal, 1. 27. : 


“ Crispinus Tyrias, humero revocante lacernas.” 


Where Ruperti explains “ humeris delapsas iterum colligens.” I 
may add that we have the present participle in Arist. Ecclez. 
1098., and the present infinitive in Plato, Theetetus, E. 175.: 
ἀναβάλλεσθαι δὲ οὐκ ἐπιστάμενον ἐπιδέξια ἐλευθέρως. The Pal. MS., 
“ὁ more suo,” adds: ἐν ταῖς μύωψι. But I suspect, with Hottinger, 
that this is a piece of modern dandyism. The jingling spur of the 
dragoon is quite a different thing from the clumsy goad employed 
by the ancients. Besides, when Xen. (De Re Ἐπ. 10.1.) and 
Plato (Apol. E. 30.) use the word, they make it masculine. The 
derivation is singular: ptw-dy, “to wink the eye ;” hence μύωψ, 
the gad- or goad-fly, hence a goad or spur. 


KAAAOS.] =“ Librorum omnium scriptura est κλάδος, ὁ surcu- 
lus Melitensis,’ catellus sive soboles parva canum minimorum, que 
veteres Melitzos vocabant.”— Cas. He however suspects the 
reading, and adds “ mirus usus vocis κλάδος.) To this Ast 
assents; and, condemning the word as “ poetici usiis,” “ nimis 
queesitus,” &c., warmly eulogizes, and adopts into the text, Toup’s 
emendation KAAOZ. But, in the first place, is it probable that 
the copyists would universally have substituted a “ verbum que- 
situm ” for a familiar one, seen on every wall (Arist. Ach. 144.)? 
The reverse might indeed have been probable. And secondly, is 
not the “ poeticus usus,” the very bombast and absurdity of the 
thing, characteristic of the μικροφιλότιμοοῦ Homer could say 
Ποδάρκης, ὄζος “Apnoc (Il. B. 540.); Euripides τὼ Oneida, ὄξω 
᾿Αθηνῶν (Hecuba, v. 122.); and I do not see the impossibility of 
similar phraseology here: “ Scion of the race of Melita.” At 
the same time I admit that KAAOZ would have been, ἃ priori, 
more probable. Ast might have quoted in confirmation : 


ἐν τοῖσι τοίχοις Eypag,, ABHNAIOI KAAOI. 
Acharn., v. 144. 


And the equally well-known passage from the Vespzx: 
N 
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καὶ νὴ Δι’ ἣν ἴδῃ γέ πον γεγραμμένον 
υἱὸν Πυριλάμπους ἐν θύρᾳ AHMON KAAON 
ἰὼν παρέγραψε πλησίον, ΚΉΜΟΣ KAAOS. v. 98. 


It must have been from the practice referred to in v. 2. that 
KAAOS acquired the use of which Hottinger speaks, i. 6. “ dilec- 
tus.” The phrase appears upon a tombstone: ZINQNIZ H KAAH, 
“« Sinonis the beloved.” (Toup, quoting Photii Biblioth. p. 245.) 


MEAITAIOZ.] “ From the island of Melita.” This is not 
the famous Melita or Malta, but a small island in the Adriatic 
gulf, between Corcyra and the mainland, mentioned by Pliny 
(Hist. N. m1. 26.), and now called Meleda. There is every reason 
to suppose that this island, and not Malta, was the scene of St. 
Paul’s shipweck. See the question discussed in Abraham’s His- 
torical Lectures (Eton), p. 66. These dogs being very small, 
and kept for pets, were to the Grecian ladies what their spaniels 
were to the beauties delineated by Vandyke and Lely. See Lucian, 
De Mercede Conductis, ὃ 84. : τὸ δὲ πρᾶγμα παγγελοῖον ἦν, κυνίδιον 
ἐκ τοῦ ἱματίου προκύπτον μικρὸν ὑπὸ τὸν πώγωνα... . καὶ βαῦζον λεπτῇ 
τῇ φωνῇ (τοιαῦτα γὰρ τὰ Μελιταῖα) καὶ τὸ γενεῖον τοῦ φιλοσόφον περι- 
λιχμώμενον, μάλιστα εἴ τι τοῦ χθίζον αὐτῷ ζωμοῦ ἐγκατεμέμικτο. 
Ast quotes Alciph. Ep. 11. 22.: τὸ Μελιταῖον κυνίδιον, ὃ τρέφομεν 
ἄθυρμα τῇ δεσποίνῃ προσηνές. 


τῷ ᾿Ασκληπείῳ.] This is Ast’s reading, for all the learned editors 
agree in condemning that of the MSS. sc. ἐν τῷ ᾿Ασκληπίῳ. Iam 
not quite satisfied that it may not be defended upon a principle 
which they do not notice, ὦ. 6. placing the name of the Divinity for 
his temple. I, however, append Ast’s reasons: “ τοῦτον ἐκτρίβειν 
στεφανῶν non ad annulum sed ad sculapium, 86. Atsculapii simu- 
lacrum (quod corollis et unguento justo crebrius onerare, et con- 
fricando quasi atterere ὁ μικροφιλότιμος dicitur) referre oportet.” 
Casaubon says there were two Temples of Esculapius at Athens, 
one in the city, and another in the Pireus, or at Acharna. 


στεφανῶν καί. Cas. The MSS. have στεφανοῦντα, which is, of 
course, unintelligible, but it is easily accounted for. The xai, catching 
the transcriber’s eye, facilitated the already natural error of writing 
an accusative before an infinitive. Ast, however, still unsatisfied, 
proceeds to change ἀλείφεσθαι into ἀλείφων, an improvement cer- 
tainly, but not absolutely necessary, and therefore not desirable. 
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The δακτύλιον spoken of was such a one as Hesychius mentions : 
ὃν of φαρμακοπῶλαι εἰώθασι πιπράσκειν ἀντὶ φαρμάκον. See, too, 
the Scholiast on Aristoph. Plutus: 


οὐδὲν προτιμῶ σου" φορῶ γὰρ πρίαμενος 
τὸν δακτύλιον τονδὶ παρ᾽ Ἑὐδάμον δραχμῆς. v. 878. 


Upon which the Scholiast remarks: Δακτύλιον τὸν λεγόμενον φαρ- 
μακίτην. Εὔπολις Βάπταις μέμνηται, καὶ ᾿Αμειψίας. ὁ δ᾽ Εὔδαμος 
φαρμακοπώλης, ἢ χρυσοπώλης, τετελεσμένους δακτυλίους πωλῶν. 
Thus it appears that the lately revived custom of wearing “ gal- 
vanic rings ” for medical purposes may boast a precedent of very 
respectable antiquity. Another account makes these rings more 
of the nature of amulets: φιλόσοφος ἦν οὗτος ὁ Εὔδαμος, φυσικοὺς 
δακτυλίους ποιῶν πρὸς δαίμονα, καὶ ὄφεις, καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα" ἐθεράπενον 
γὰρ τοὺς ὀφιοδήκτους" μᾶλλον δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν οὐκ εἴων ὑπ᾽ ὄφεων δάκ- 
νεσθαι. The dedication of such things in a temple may remind us 
of a similar practice in the Romish churches on the Continent. 
So essentially identical, in all its phases, is Human Nature. 


συνδιοικήσασθαι τά.] I have, with several other editors, inserted 
the article upon conjecture, for I cannot believe that the verb 
alone can bear the meaning which is ascribed to it by Gesner and 
Coray, the former of whom translates: “ comparare cum Pry- 
tanibus et ab iis impetrare,” i. 6. “ sibt a Prytanibus mandari 
jubere ;” the latter: “obtenir par brigue, et avec le secours de 
quelques-uns de ses collégues.” But no instance has been given 
where διοικήσασθαι thus stands in the place of διαπράξασθαι. It 
can mean nothing but “ fo join in the administration of,” and re- 
quires an accusative of the object. Schneider so far agrees with 
us as to place an asterisk after the word “ Mihi ;” he says, “ omissa 
aliquot vocabula post verbum συνδ. videntur.” Ast’s conjecture, 
συνδιακονήσασθαι ra, is not likely to find its way into the text. 
On the Prytanes the younger reader will, of course, consult the 
Dictionary of Antiquities. Compare also Arist. Pol. v1. 8.: ”AAAo 
dé εἶδος ἐπιμελείας ἣ περὶ τοὺς θεούς" οἷον ἱερεῖς τε καὶ ἐπιμεληταὶ τῶν 
περὶ τὰ ἱερά. .. . . ᾿Ἔχομένη δὲ ταύτης ἡ πρὸς τὰς θυσίας ἀφωρια- 
μένη τὰς κοινὰς πάσας, ὅσας μὴ τοῖς ἱερεῦσιν ὁ νόμος ἀποδίδωσιν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς κοινῆς ἑστίας ἔχουσι τὴν τιμήν. καλοῦσι δὲ οἱ μὲν ἄρ- 
χοντας τούτους, οἱ δὲ βασιλεῖς, οἱ δὲ πρυτάνεις. See also Casaubon: 
“‘Solebant Prytanes post rem divinam factam populo renuntiare, 
litassent ne an non. Extat ejus moris illustre exemplum in 
Demosthenicis proemiis.” ' 
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ἀπαγγείλῃ. The present ἀπαγγέλλῃ is Schneider’s reading. 
Ast says : “ Equidem ὅπως ἂν ἀπαγγείλῃ scripturam Schneiderianz 
longé preferrem ; aoristus enim rem indicat statim peragendam, 
presens vero diuturniorem et.continuam.” I cannot exactly assent 
to this view of the aorist; instead of statim, I should say, olim 
peragendam, “to be done at some time or other,” without specifying 
when, a sense which the word will bear in this place, and, there- 
fore, I have not altered it. See Appendix (1.). 


λαμπρὸν ἱμάτιον. “ Ut apud Romanos, sic etiam apud Atheni- 
enses qui rem divinam facturi erant, veste candida erant amicti, 
id enim est λαμπρὸν ἱμάτιον, non ‘splendida vestis.’ -AXschines 
de Demosthene, p. 469. Reiske: στεφανωσάμενος καὶ λευκὴν ἐσθῆτα 
λαβὼν, éBovOvre.”—Cas. 


ἐθύομεν.] Schneider is of opinion that something has been lost, 
because the full formula is not found here, as in Demosthenes. 
But Theophrastus is not likely to have employed it in so slight a 
sketch. Instead of ἄξια, both αἴσια (Hottinger) and δέξια (Reiske) 
have been proposed. I cannot see that ἄξια is inadmissible. The 
passage from Demosthenes is quoted by Ast: “in procemio, p. 
1460. 1]. : ἐθύσαμεν τῷ Διὰ τῷ Σωτῆρι καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ καὶ τῇ Νίκῃ, 
καὶ γέγονε καλὰ καὶ σωτήρια ταῦθ᾽ ὑμῖν τὰ ἱερά. ... . δέχεσθε οὖν 
παρὰ τῶν θεῶν διδόντων ra&yaba.” 


δέχεσθε.ἢ The MSS. vary in this word, but as δέχεσθε has some 
authority, it may be received upon the strength of the passage in 
Demosthenes, as quoted above: δέχεσθε οὖν παρὰ τῶν θεῶν διδόντων 
τἀγαθά. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Περὶ ὀψιμαθέας.1 Casaubon renders: “ Insolentia, sive sera Insti- 
tutio.” The German translator has recourse to a verbal rendering : 
‘¢ Das spate Lernen.” We find in the English version, “ The old 
Trifler ;” and L. and S. give, in this sense of the word, “ Vain 
of late-gotten-learning,” ‘“ Pedantic.” A careful study of the 
character, however, will show that it is by no means to be re- 
stricted to what is commonly called Learning, or Pedantry. In 
fact, this is by no means the subject-matter upon which the ὀψι- 
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μάθης principally employs himself; it is one of several, but not 
the only one. The foible here ridiculed appears to include every 
affectation of youthful accomplishments by one past the period for 
acquiring them. The desire for such acquisition may arise from 
various causes. It may originate in some peculiar ambition, as 
that of Strepsiades; from the sudden possession of means to move 
in a new station, as that of M. Jourdain; or more commonly, per- 
haps, from that horror at the approach of old age incident to 
persons of no very strong intellect, which prompts them, like Sir 
Andrew Ague-Cheek, to conceal their growing weakness of mind 
and body by an assumption of youthful vigour in each. At any 
rate, I believe myself correct in classifying the character psycho- 
logically with those which precede it. It is Egoism taking the 
development of Vanity,—but Vanity of a special sort, and the 
result of peculiar circumstances. It is against such follies and 
failings as those of the ὀψιμάθης that Cicero has directed his 
Treatise de Senectute, where he points out the proper sphere of 
action for the Senex, and the errors to which he is liable: “ Non 
faciat ea que juvenes; at vero multo majora, et meliora facit” 
(c. 6.). “Nec nunc quidem vires desidero adolescentis — is enim 
erat locus alter de vitiis senectutis—non plus quam adolescens 
tauri, aut elephanti desiderabam ; quod est, eo decet uti; et quidquid 
agas, agere pro viribus” (c. 9.). From a study of this treatise, 
and from the characters of Strepsiades and the immortal M. Jour- 
dain in the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” we shall arrive at the ideal 
of the ἀψιμάθης, as represented by Theophrastus, though we can- 
not exactly express it without considerable circumlocution. Any 
terms which we may employ, such as “ Old Beau,” or “ Pedant,” 
only indicate part of his peculiarities. Perhaps “ The old, or 
superannuated, Juvenile,” may be more general. The language 
of Cicero may also assist our conception. He writes to Pztus in 
@ jocular strain about his own late adoption of the Theory of 
Epicurus, and devotion to the arts of the Kitchen, threatening to 
become a formidable connoisseur, and adds: “ ὀψιμάθεις quam sint 
insolentes non ignoras.” Compare, too, the “ seri studiorum” of 
Horace. Hottinger appends a very proper, though obvious, ΓΘ: 
mark. To learn in old age is not simply and per se ridiculous ; 
the absurdity consists in learning things with which old age has 
nothing to do. No one should laugh at Cato’s acquisition of the 
Greek language when sixty years old. Even the ὀψιμαθία of 
Socrates in the Music School, though it moved the risibility of his 
young friends, had, doubtless, behind it some profound and useful 
ν 3 
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motive. See Euthydemus, cap. 1: ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐγὼ ἕν μόνον φοβοῦμαι, 
μὴ αὖ ὄνειδος τοῖν ξένοιν περιάψω ; ὥσπερ Κόννῳ, τῷ Mnrpopiov, τῷ 
κιθαρίστῃ, ὃς ἐμὲ διδάσκει ἔτι καὶ νῦν κιθαρίζειν. ὁρῶντες οὖν οἱ παῖδες 
οἱ συμφοιτηταί pov, ἐμοῦ τε καταγελῶσι, καὶ τὸν Κόννον καλοῦσι 
γεροντοδιδάσκαλον. 


ἡ δὲ ὀψιμαθίαᾳ.)] Aulus Gellius translates the word “ sera eru- 
ditio.” We may observe that it does not originally imply anything 
bad. It is simply, in Isocrates (L. and S. Lex.), “ late-gotten 
learning.” Plato (Repub. u1 16.) argues that a Dicast should be 
of a mature age, — ὀψιμαθῆ γεγονότα τῆς ἀδικίας, ---οἢ the grounds 
that, οἱ ἐπιεικεῖς νέοι ὄντες εὐεξαπάτητοι ὑπὸ τῶν ἀδίκων, ἅτε οὐκ 
ἔχοντες ἐν ἑαντοῖς παραδείγματα ὁμοιοπαθῆ τοῖς πονηροῖς. The 
word, then, by a transition similar to that noticed in ὀλίγος and 
the like, passed into the signification ‘‘ too late,”— as indeed our 
own word “ late” and the Latin “ serus” have done. Hence its 
present usage. 


ῥήσεις μανθάνειν Schneider says: “ ῥήσεις sunt scolia, que 
convive: cantare solebant ex more, quem pictum vide in Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1222.” This is clearly a mistake. The ῥήσεις were reci- 
tations, generally from some long speech of a descriptive nature in 
the Tragic Poets. The oxodia were catches, or drinking songs, 
sung by the guests at banquets. The recitation of a ῥῆσις required 
some physical energy and practice, as we may judge from the 
anecdote told of Satyrus the actor in Plutarch’s life of Demosthenes. 
He proposes to remedy the defects which at first inflicted a failure 
upon the great orator. ‘AX’ ἐγὼ, he says, τὸ αἴτιον ἰάσομαι ταχέως, 
dy pot τῶν Εὐριπίδου τινὰ ῥησέων ἢ Σοφοκλέους ἐθελήσῃς εἶπεῖν ἀπὸ 
στόματος. Aristophanes complains that an Athenian jury would 
not acquit an actor 

πρὶν ἂν ἡμῖν 
ἐκ τῆς Νιόβης εἴπῃ ῥῆσιν, τὴν καλλίστην ἀπολέξας. 
Vesp. 580. 


Indeed it appears that they had their favourite ῥήσεις, as familiar 
and hackneyed as “ My name is Norval.” Compare Plato, de 
Rep. 605. D.: ἀκροώμενοι Ὁμήρου, ἣ καὶ ἄλλον τινος τῶν τραγφῳδο- 
ποιῶν τινα τῶν ἡρώων ἐν πένθει ὄντα καὶ μακρὰν ῥῆσιν ἀποτείνοντα 
ἐν τοῖς ὀδυρμοῖς κι τι λ. See also Theoph. himself Περὲ Αὐθαδείας ; 
Aristoph. Nubes, 1371., and Acharn. 363. 

On the other hand, we may take as a specimen of the “ Scolium,” 
that famous one referred to by Aristoph. Acharn. v. 477. : 
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Ὥφελες, ὦ τυφλὲ Πλοῦτε, 
pyre γῇ, pnt’ ἐν θαλάττῃ 
pnt’ ἐν ἠπείρῳ φανῆναι. 
ἀλλὰ Τάρταρόν τε ναίειν 
κ᾿ ᾿Αχέροντα, διὰ σὲ γὰρ 
παντ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποις κακά. 


From a collection made by Tyrwhitt, they all seem to have been 
of a similar nature, and seldom to have exceeded four verses. 


ἄγων. This is the reading of the MSS. Ταῦτα gowy is sub- 
stituted by Fischer and Pauw. Ast prints λέγων in the text. 
Coray retains ἄγων, interpreting it ‘‘ canere,” upon the strength 
of Achilles Tat. v. 16. : ἐμοὶ μὲν ὑμεναῖον ἄγειν δοκεῖ ra τῶν avé- 
μων αὐλήματα. But he is surely deceived in supposing that ὑμε- 
ναῖον ἄγειν, “ to celebrate the bridal song,” —i. e. with pomp and 
procession, —is sufficient to justify us in translating ἄγειν simply 
“to sing.” If ἄγων be defensible at all, I should say it is on the 
ground that ἄγειν sometimes means “ to bring in” or “import.” 
Cf. L. and S. Lex., which quotes οἶνον νῆες ἄγουσι, Homer; and 
Herod. 1. 70. In this case we may perhaps understand it to mean 
“ brings in on all occasions at supper parties ;” or we may read 
λέγων. 


τὸ ἐπὶ dopi.] The spear was grasped in the right hand, and the 
shield in the left. We learn from the military writers that οὐρά 
was used for the rear of an army marching, and ἐπ᾽ οὐράν, or κατ᾽ 
οὐράν, for “ rearwards,” “ backwards.” See Xenophon’s Agesi- 
laus, 11. 2.: ὁ δὲ ἦγεν ἐν πλαισίῳ τὸ στράτευμα, τοὺς ἡμίσεις μὲν 
ἔμπροσθεν, τοὺς ἡμίσεις δὲ ἐπ᾽ οὐρὰν ἔχων τῶν ἱππέων. Hence we 
may infer that the military evolutions here described are equiva- 
lent to “ Eyes right,” “ Byes left,” “ Right about face.” ’Ex’ 
ovpay is a correction by Schneider for ἐπ᾽ οὐρανόν, which the Pal. 
MS. exhibits. The others omit it altogether. And most probably 
it is an “ additamentum ” by the Pal. copyist, who is never satisfied 
to pass by an opportunity of improving upon Theophrastus. 


καὶ εἰς Ἣρῶα x.r.d.] These words are found only in the Pal. 

MS. They are of much the same character as its usual addita- 

menta, and perhaps Ast and Hottinger are right in rejecting them. 

At any rate the reader will probably be of the latter’s opinion: 

« Der Interpolator der Vaticanischen Handschrift, um die auffal- 

lende Diirftigkeit dieser Schilderung zu erleichtern, sich in nicht 
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geringe Kosten gesetzt, welche ihm aber die Kritik schwerlich 
Dank wissen wird.” But however little we may feel obliged for 
the increased labour, it would not be well to decline the office of 
commentators, so long as any information may be gathered from 
the passage. 


‘Hpja.] The meaning of this word with which we are best 
acquainted, doubtless is “ sacella Heroum.” But Plutarch employs 
it of “ Festivals in honour of a Hero,” which suits the present 
passage. It is unnecessary, therefore, to adopt Hottinger’s cor- 
rection ‘Eppaia, or to cite his elaborate defence of it. 


συμβάλλεσθαι. Schneider says, “‘Comparari, ‘componi,’ ut 
Latini id adhibent de gladiatorum paribus.” I agree with Ast in 
saying that this is a mistake. It is rather “ to pay his quota” or 
“ contribution,” according to an usage very common in the orators. 
The reader will remember a metaphorical application of the same 
sense by Thueydides, m. 25.: ἡ τυχὴ οὐδὲν ξυμβάλλεται εἷς τὸ ἐπαί- 
pe, “ contributes nothing to exalt.” Hottinger, I see, has “ zahle 
die Zeche.” 


λαμπάδα τρέχειν. For an account of the Λαμπαδηφορία I must 
refer the reader to Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. Liddell’s 
conjecture there given seems to me the best yet proposed for a 
solution of all the difficulties connected with the race. He sup- 
poses that there were several chains of runners, along each of 
which a lighted lamp was passed, and that the chain soonest tra- 
versed by the light was considered collectively the winner. This 
hypothesis seems to me to derive considerable confirmation from a 
paasage which he does not quote, — τοίοιδ᾽ ἕτοιμοι λαμπαδηφόρων 
νόμοι (Adsch. Agam. v. 301.),—where the νόμοι seem to be these 
separate “chains,” or “ courses,” or “orders” of runners. I ap- 
pend a note, written long before my acquaintance with the learned 
writer's article, to show that I had felt the difficulty to which he 
refers, though I had not arrived at a satisfactory explanation. 
‘‘ After a comparison of all the passages where mention of the 
λαμπαδηφορία occurs, as well as the explanations usually given, I 
am still unable to understand the way in which that race was ma- 
naged. The common idea of it is derived from the well-known 
line (Luc. π. 28.) — 


‘ Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt’ — 


and from the fact that Herod. illustrates the 4yyapyior, or Persian 
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courier system of successive relays of horses, by a comparison with 
the successive transmission of torches in this race (vi. 98.). This 
would imply a race against time, and seems to preclude the idea of 
individual being matched against individual. Neither is it easy to 
see who was the winner, as of course all chance of winning would 
not have been confined only to the runner who carried the torch 
the last stage, i.e. into the winning post. On the other hand, there 
are passages which describe it as an ordinary race, — where all the 
competitors start together, and come in together. The Schol. on 
Aristoph. Rane, 131. uses the expression ἀφεῖναι τοὺς δρομέας, rove 
τρέχοντας, which proves the first; and again, on v. 1035., he tells 
08 τοὺς ὑστάτους τρέχοντας τυπτέσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν ἀγοραίων πλατείαις, . 
which proves the second. How is this account to be reconciled 
with the former?” As I have said, Liddell’s hypothesis seems to 
offer the most probable solution. We must not, however, conceal 
the fact that some difficulties remain. That learned writer, for in- 
stance, has omitted all mention of the explanation given by Pau- 
sanias (1, 30.), which can scarce be reconciled with his own. ’Ev 
᾿Ακαδημίᾳ δὲ ἐστὶ Προμήθεως βωμός " καὶ θέουσιν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὴν 
πόλιν, ἔχοντες καιομένας λαμπάδας. τὸ δὲ ἀγώνισμα ὀμοῦ τῷ δρόμῳ 
τὴν δᾷδα ἔτι καιομένην ἐστίν. ἀποσβεσθείσης δὲ, οὐδὲν ἔτι τῆς νίκης 
τῷ πρώτῳ, δευτέρῳ δὲ ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ μέτεστιν " εἰ δὲ μηδὲ τούτῳ καίοιτο, 6 
τρίτος ἐστὶν ὁ κρατῶν. εἰ δὲ καὶ πᾶσιν ἀποσβεσθείη, οὐδεὶς ἐστιν, ὅτῳ 
καταλείπεται ἡ νίκη. This looks as if one runner did not receive 
the torch from his predecessor until it had gone out and been re- 
kindled for himself, which agrees with the image of Lucretius most 
exactly. But then, why was the race one of such speed and se- 
verity ? Was the oil given in the lamp only calculated to burn a 
short time? And, in this case, why should so many start and 
come in together? From the disputed line (Asch. Agam. v. 
808.) 


νικᾶ δ᾽ ὁ πρῶτος καὶ τελευταῖος δραμών, 
and the allusion made to the custom by Persius (Sat. v1. 61.), 
‘‘ Qui prior es, cur me in decursu lampada poscis ?” 


I once thought that one runner started with a lighted lamp, and 
was obliged to give it up to any one who could pass him. This 
would of course occur over and over again, even the individual 
who had lost the lamp being able to regain it, and so the contest 
would be one of great struggling and confusion, — such a one, in 
fact, as would delight the Athenian populace. Neither is this 
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hypothesis absolutely irreconcileable with the account of Pausanias. 
But it is far from satisfactory. 


Ἡρακλεῖο»ν. “In templum Herculis, quod geminum Athenis 
erat, unum extra urbem ἐν Κυνοσάργει, non procul Phalero, teste 
Herodoto, v. 63.” — Schneider. 


τραχηλίζῃ. A word from the Palestra, signifying “ to grasp 
by the throat, and so bend back the head.” Here the operation is 
transferred to the sacrificial victim, and is obviously one which 
would require great strength and agility. Hence our ὀψιμάθης 
attempts it, to show his vigour. It would seem that the practice 
was instituted at the sacrifice to commemorate the combat of Her- 
cules with the Cretan bull. 


εἰσιών.) This is an undoubted correction for εἰπών. We have 
already found a and σε interchanged. Cf. σιτοδείᾳ and σποδίᾳ, 
Cap. XVI. 


προσανατρίβεσθαιἢ Another gymnastic expression: properly, 
“to rub oneself against anything ;” hence to “push against an 
adversary,” to “ striveor struggle with him.” Coray says: “ Le 
premier de ces mots présente une métaphore analogue a-peu-prés ἃ 
Yexpression Frangaise, se frotter ἃ quelqwun.” ‘Plato uses it 
metaphorically, Theetet. 169. C.: οὕτω τις ἔρως δεινὸς ἐνδέδυκε τῆς 
περὶ ταῦτα γυμνασίας " μὴ οὖν μηδὲ συ φθονήσῃς προσανατριψάμενος. 


θαύμασι. So read the MSS. Schneider, Hottinger, and indeed 
almost all the editors, correct θεάμασι. 1 have, however, in this 
case, the assistance of Ast in maintaining the existing reading. 
‘‘ Non video,” he says, “quid impediat, quominus prestigiarum 
spectacula cum cantilenis conjuncta intelligamus.” We have had 
these θαύματα, or “juggling exhibitions,” mentioned before. Cf. 
Περὶ ᾿Απονοίας. It seems probable enough that the slang songs of 
the day (ᾷσματα) would be sung upon such occasions, and that the 
ὀψιμάθης, in his anxiety to assume the character of the “ fast young 
man,” would sit out two or three performances (πληρώματα, “ fill- 
ings of the house”), in order to make himself master of them. 
This is, I think, clear and satisfactory ; and hoping that the reader 
will find it so, I shall not trouble him with the speculations which 
have been hazarded concerning πληρώματα, &c. &c. 


Σαβαζίῳ. Who was Sabazius? The Oriental nature of his 
worship, his reputed Phrygian origin, and his being so frequently 
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identified with the Asiatic Bacchus, coupled to the obvious ety- 
mology of his name, suggest a connection with Sabzxanism too 
plain to be overlooked. Diodorus Siculus, Iv. p. 212.: φασὶ 
yap ot Ἕλληνες ἐκ Διὸς καὶ Περσεφόνης Δίονυσον γένεσθαι τὸν 
ὑπό τινων Σαβάζιον ὀνομαζόμενον. The author οὗ Etym. Μ.: 
Σαβάζιος " ὁ Δίονυσος διὰ τὸν γιγνόμενον περὶ αὐτὸν θίασον" τὸ γὰρ 
εὐάζειν (vulg. εὖ βαθίζειν) οἱ βάρξαροι σαβάζειν (vulg. σεβάζειν) 
λέγουσιν. Hesychius: Σαβάζειν, εὐάζειν, βαγχεύειν. Compare, to 
the same effect, the Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 874. Lysist. 389. ; 
and Cicero de Natura Deorum, m1. 28. : “ Dionysos multos habe- 
mus —tertium Caprio patre, eumque regem Asie profuisse dicunt, 
cui Sabazia sunt instituta;” where I cannot help agreeing with 
Jac. Gronovius, that Caprius points to some connection with the 
Cabiri. It is true that Davies says: “ Hac pura est suspicio 
nullis testimoniis suffulta.” He forgets their common connection 
with the East, but perhaps the reader will not value very highly 
his opinion upon a subject, in his time, only imperfectly investi- 
gated. Lucian (Icaromenippo) does not allow him a place in the 
genuine mythological Olympus; and Von Hammer, the great 
Orientalist, makes him identical with Mithras, deriving the word 
from a Persian root “Sebs,” “ever-blooming,” or “ vigorous.” 
Few readers will fail to remember that his name is introduced 
into the famous invective of Demosthenes against his rival: ἐν δὲ 
ταῖς ἡμέραις τοὺς καλοὺς θιάσους ἄγων διὰ τῶν ὁδῶν τοὺς ἐστεφανω- 
μένους τῷ μαράθῳ, καὶ τῇ λεύκῃ, τοὺς ὄφεις τοὺς παρείας θλίβων, καὶ 
ὑπὲρ τῆς κεφαλῆς αἰωρῶν, καὶ βοῶν. εὐοῖ, Σαβοῖ, καὶ ἐπορχούμενος 
Ὕης “Arrne, Ὕης ἴΑττης, ἔξαρχος καὶ προηγεμὼν καὶ κιττοφόρος, καὶ 
λικνοφόρος.----) 6 Corona, p. 818. 


ἱεράς, 80. ἑταίρας. The Bacchanalian priestesses appear to have 
occupied a position analogous to that of modern opera dancers. 
But upon this not very inviting subject for commentary it is, 
perhaps, as well to say, with Ast: ‘ Nihil certi equidem statuerim 
de hoc loco, qui ad res nobis incognitas, vel e serioris ztatis mori- 
bus petitas, videtur spectare.” 


κριούς. The doubt whether these military engines could have 
been known to Theophrastus seems to be removed by the mention 
of them, Xen. Cyr. vii. 41. Ast, however, considers κριούς to be 
“librario interpositum,” because it is a “ ridiculous exaggeration,” 
and because προσβάλλειν by itself is sometimes used for “ adorirt, 
oppugnare. Vid. Lexic. Xenoph. v. 3. p. 705.” He seems to 
imagine that a real military battering-ram is meant. But anything 
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employed for such a purpose would be so called; and we hear too 
much of the stormy nature of such κῶμοι, or “ commissationes,” to 
doubt that doors were, on these occasions, sometimes battered 
down. See the passage quoted from Athenzus above, Cap. VIII. 


δικάζεσθαι. This I interpret as the mid. voice: “He goes to 
law about it,” “ Brings an action for assault and battery against 
his rival.” 


ἀσπάζεσθαι. I have retained this, the reading of all MSS., 
except the Palatine, notwithstanding Ast’s denunciation of it, as 
“ἐς prorsus insulsum atque puerile.” I suppose he would confine 
ἀσπάζεσθαι to a regular “ personal embrace.” But surely it may 
merely mean to “ greet,” or “ salute,” after the existing custom of 
the day. We have the phrases, δεξίᾳ, χερσίν, ἔπεσι, φωνᾷ ἀσπά- 
ζεσθαι. Vide L. and S. Lex. It is even said by Plutarch of 
ships “ saluting,” sc. κώπαις. Perhaps it is the detig ἀσπάξεσθαι, 
which is referred to here. The ὀψιμάθης, practising a graceful 
salute upon horseback, tumbles off. The reader may have wit- 
nessed something of the same sort in his peregrinations of Hyde 
Park. Cf. Aristophanes : 
καί πως Karéayn τῆς κεφαλῆς peya σφόδρα" 
ἐτύγχανεν γὰρ οὗ τρίβων ὧν ἱππικῆς. 
Vesp. 1419. 


Hottinger also adopts the alteration into ἱππάζεσθαι, which, if 
necessary, would be excellent, but if not necessary, is unjustifiable. 


kal ἕνδεκα x. t.d.] I have printed these words as they are 
found in the Pal. MS. Where the genuineness of the words 
themselves is more than doubtful it is vain to bestow labour on 
attempts to amend them. I will, however, append a few con- 
jectures which suggest some information upon useful points. 
Coray, for cvvaviovrac, proposes συνάξοντας, in the sense of συσ- 
σιτέω, “ faire un pique-nique ; ἕνδεκα λιταῖς, he considers inex- 
plicable. Schneider reads: évdexa λίτραις συνάγειν τοὺς per’ αὐτοῦ 
vuvatoyvrac. ‘Ineptus homo preter setatem cum adolescentibus 
coeenam ex symbolis parat, quod est συνάγειν ; modus vero in quo 
precipua ineptiarum pars latere videtur in verbis ἔνδεκα λίτραις 
συνάγειν. Intelligo λίτρας obolos ut vocabulum comicos Atticos 
usurpasse testatur Pollux, 1v. 24.9.” The λίτρα was a silver coin 
of Aégineta, or Sicily, and probably gives us the etymology of 
the Latin libra. Its value was about 14 obols. Schneider subse- 
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quently suggests δεκακλίνω, “ decaclinum operose querit, ubi cum 
adolescentibus coenam conferat.” Schweighduser prefers ἐν δεκα- 
λίτραις, sc. apud merefrices; because it appears from Pollux, 1v. 
174.: ὁ μισθὸς (sc. meretricis) δεκάλιτρον. Ast, ridiculing such a 
derivation, proposes: καὶ ἐν δεκάταις συνάγειν τοὺς μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ ᾷσον- 
τας vel αὐλοῦντας. The δεκάτη, sc. ἡμέρα, or tenth day after an 
infant’s birth, was celebrated with what we should call a christening 
feast; the name was given to the child, and the relations were 
invited : 

οὐκ ἄρτι θύω τὴν δεκάτην ταύτης ἐγώ, 

καὶ τοὔνομ᾽ ὥσπερ παιδίῳ νῦν dn ᾽θεμην. 


Arist. Aves, 895. 


The meaning, in this case, will be, “ convocat qui cum ipso can- 
tent,” i. e. he will make a fool of himself by attempting to sing. 


ἀνδρίαντα παίειν. This is Ast’s conjecture for παίζειν, which 
cannot stand without πρός, or a dative. I had myself thought 
of ἀνδρίαντι παίζειν, from σφαίρῃ rat δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔπαιζον (Od. vi. 
100.), but prefer Ast’s emendation. The other proposed readings 
are not worth mentioning. ‘The allusion seems to be to a sort of 
athletic game like our Quintin, or a drill exercise, in which recruits 
practised with sword or single-stick upon a pole buried firmly in 
the earth. Our ὀψιμάθης, like Mr. Daniel Quilp of famous 
memory, or Proudfute, in the “ Maid of Perth,” with his wooden 
soldan, appears to have selected some human figure for the purpose. 
The practice is mentioned by Juvenal, vi. 247. : 


* Quis non vidit vulnera pali, 
Quem cavat assiduis sudibus, scutoque lacessit, 
Atque omnes implet numeros.” 


Ruperti, ad locum, quotes a full description of this species of exer- 
cise from Vegetus, De Re militari, 1. 11., to which the reader is 
referred for further information. 


διατοξεύεσθαι..]Ὶ “ To engage in a shooting match with.” This 
somewhat unusual meaning of διά is probably connected with dic, 
its supposed root. The preposition naturally denoting intervals 
of time, as, διὰ τρίτου ἔτους συνήεσαν, and of space, as, διὰ δέκα 
ἐπάλξεων (Thue. ul. 21.), came to suggest the notion of between. 
Hence, in composition, it is said of an action done between any 
two persons, as διαλλάγεσθαι, &c., and so διατοξεύεσθαι here, and 
in Xenoph. Cyrop. 1.4.4. Compare also Xenophon, Anabasis, v. 3. 
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4.: "Evras0a καὶ διαλαμβάνουσι τὸ ἀπὸ τῶν αἰχμαλώτων γενόμενον 
ἀργύριον. 


ἐκείνον ἐπισταμένου. This is the reading of the MSS. All 
editors, however, seem to regard it as unintelligible, and all ac- 
cordingly make some attempts at emendation. None appear to 
me worth recording. Even Ast’s is very unsatisfactory. He 
prints ὡς ἂν καὶ ἐκεῖνο ἐπισταμένου, sc. “ ab eo discere vult (n. Ὁ. 
μανθάνειν has this force in the present), quasi hic artem jaculandt 
et sagittandi calleat.” I would, at any rate, suggest ἐκεῖνα. I 
have, however, left ἐκείνου. Is it possible that, like iste, ἐκεῖνος 
sometimes “ contemptu quodam dicitur,” sc. “as if a fellow like 
that, forsooth (καὶ), were likely (av) to know anything about it.” 


καὶ radalwy.] It is not necessary, though some editors require 
it, to add we, or ὥσπερ. ‘Fo every gymnasium ἃ bath was attached, 
in which its frequenters cleaned and refreshed themselves. The 
ὀψιμάθης, full of his athletic exploits, continues them even in the 
bath. 


τὴν ἕδραν. “ The seat;” rather a curious use of the word, 
but cf. Herodotus, 11, 87. : κατὰ τὴν ἕδρην ἐσθήσαντες. Schneider 
quotes : 
θσσα τ᾽ ἀπὸ σκελέων ἑδροστρόφοι ᾿Αργόθεν ἄνδρες 
᾿Αλλάλως σφάλλοντι παλαίσμασιν. 
Theoc. xxiv. 109. 


ὅπως x. τ. ΔΛ] These words are only found in the Pal. MS. 
For ὦσι Ast, with much show of reason, conjectures ἴωσι, in the 
sense of “venire, accedere.” Schneider would prefer παρῶσι, 
“ coram feminis.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Περὶ AvOadelac.] ‘ Morositas,” “Die Ungeselligkeit,” “14 Bru- 
talité,” ‘“ Moroseness,” ‘ Doggedness.” The etymology of the 
word is given by Aristotle (Magna Moralia, 29.), sc. atro-ddne, 
“‘ qui sibi 1086 placet.” But etymology is not a sufficient guide to 
the full meaning of words adopted into common parlance, which 
moulds and modifies language according to circumstances, and pos- 
sesses the “arbitrium et jus et norma loquendi.” So it is with 
αὐθαδεία : it more frequently expresses the habits and feelings 
which flow from the state of mind denoted by its etymology, than 
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that state of mind itself. It almost always suggests conduct of a 
morose and misanthropical nature. The αὐθάδης is a thoroughly 
unsocial man; one who retires into himself, and refuses to mix 
with others, from pure ill-temper or contempt. His psychological 
elassification may be easily deduced from Aristotle himself. He is, 
in fact, a violator of the mean ἐν τῷ συζῆν καὶ ἐν ταῖς ὁμιλίαις, in 
exact opposition to the dpeoxog. As the ἄρεσκος (Ethic. Nich. Iv.) 
is τοιοῦτος οἷος πᾶσιν ὁμιλεῖν, καὶ πάντως, καὶ πανταχῇ, ---8ὸ in the 
Eudemian Ethics (m1. 7.) the αὐθάδης is μηδὲν πρὸς ἕτερον ζῶν, 
ἀλλὰ καταφρονητικός, whereas he subjoins ὁ δὲ πάντα πρὸς ἄλλον, 
καὶ πάντων ἐλάττων, ἄρεσκος. 

The point of contact, then, between αὐθαδεία and the habits 
which immediately proceed, is to be found in its egotism and conse- 
quent selfishness. But it is distinguished from them, by the fact 
that these feelings are not primarily grounded upon an overween- 
ing or extravagant estimate of itself, nor stimulated by an insatiate 
appetite for admiration. Their root, in this case, is rather to be 
found in an organic moroseness of temper, and their principal 
stimulant in that universal suspicion of mankind which a self- 
imposed banishment from their society engenders. Such a con- 
dition of mind, it is very true, necessarily merges into something 
coincident with Pride ; at any rate it puts on appearances almost 
identical with the development of that failing. “If,” says Hot- 
tinger, “ Unsociability does not begin by setting itself above all 
which it sees around, it is certain to terminate with doing so.” And 
the reason is obvious. The unsociable man sees that he and society 
proceed upon two entirely distinct principles of conduct. One 
must be right, and the other wrong. ‘There can be little doubt 
but that he will decide in favour of himself. 

And herein, as in the previous cases, lies the laughable element 
of the character. The αὐθάδης, like the ὑπερήφανος, provokes our 
ridicule, because he engages in a contest where he is absurdly un- 
equal to his opponent. No individual, however wise, witty, or 
obstinate, can laugh down, or reason down, or live down all the 
world. Every attempt to do so terminates in his own discomfiture. 
And so, as Hottinger says, the αὐθάδης, with all his suspicions, his 
ill-timed pride, his spiteful misrepresentations, his perversity, and 
self-contradiction, succeeds only in one thing, — that is, in making 
himself a spectacle, and a laughing-stock. 

At the same time it is but fair to admit that there are other less 
odious and offensive specimens of the character to be found. Many 
able and eminent men have a spice of morose roughness in their 
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disposition. ‘ Je suis grossier, maussade, impoli par principes,” 
said Rousseau ; and it is probable that Cato, Johnson, or Aber- 
nethy would have said the same thing. But were they not the 
victims of self-deception? What they called principle, was much 
more probably perverseness or caprice; a piece of affectation pro- 
duced by self-love, and persevered in from obstinacy. 

Unfortunately such peculiarities are the most salient points in 
great men’s characters; at any rate they are the most easily imitated, 
and consequently we find them reproduced by those who aim at 
the attainment of a similar reputation, and imagine that the object 
may be effected by copying their eccentricities, without being at 
the pains to copy their virtues. 

There are others, also, who claim to be of the genus αὐθάδεις, 
for a very similar reason. Their stock of merit is but scanty, yet 
finding among it a sort of bluntness or candour, they obtrude it on 
every occasion until it becomes offensive. If it be in their esti- 
mation a flower, they certainly cultivate it το Βα ἢ rank luxuriance 
that it becomes a noxious weed. 


‘“<'This is some fellow 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness; and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature; He cannot flatter, he! — 
An honest mind and plain ;—he must speak truth ; 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain: 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observants, 
That sketch their duties nicely.” 

King Lear, Act 11. Se. 2. 


In conclusion, we may remark, with Hottinger, that there is 
often a latent vein of good nature concealed beneath the rugged 
aspect which αὐθαδεία of the better sort exhibits. He relates from 
Aulus Gellius an illustrative anecdote concerning Phavorinus the 
Grammarian, who, after roundly abusing a philosopher for ques- 
tioning him as to the propriety of translating ‘ dnunyopia” by 
‘“‘concio,” eventually sent him a book which contained the solution 
of his difficulties. 


αὐθαδεία.7Ὶ ‘ Latini hoc vitium modo superbiam, modo arro- 
gantiam, modo protervitatem, modo pervicaciam sive pertinaciam, 
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spe ferocitatem, interdum contumaciam aut truculentiam nomi- 
nant.” — Cas, 


[ἐν Adyorc.]] This is omitted in some MSS., and has justly 
been suspected by Schneider and Ast. Hottinger, on the contrary, 
defends it, upon the grounds that αὐθαδεία is more negative than 
positive in its nature; that it is expressed in words rather than in 
actions. But this seems to be sufficiently disproved even by the 
following sketch: προσαγορευθεὶς μὴ ἀντιπροσείπειν ---- οὐκ ἔχειν 
συγγνώμην οὔτε τῷ ἀπώσαντι αὐτὸν ἀκουσίως κ. τ. λ. With this 
compare Juvenal’s 


‘“Rarus sermo illis, et magna lubido tacendi:” 


As also Cicero, quoted (memoriter) by Casaubon: “ Superbum est 
non respondere si habeas quod liqueat.” 


ri εὑρίσκει. Cas. singularly translates this “quid in mea merce 
quod contemnas habes?” He afterwards subjoins: “ quid inve- 
niat? hoc est jubet illum dicere, an quantum ipse pretium mercis 
sus inveniat.” Coray has: “ combien en voulez-vous offrir.” 
Salmazius : “ guid pretit mereat hec res, i.e. quanti valeat.” Ast 
censures this as “ ineptum,” and seems to take the word in the 
sense of “ profit.” “Sensus verborum ri εὑρίσκει (intell. illud quod 
πωλεῖ) est hic: ‘ guid ipsi ex illo redeat. ‘ Was es ihm einbringe, 
i.e. was er dafiir bekomme.” In spite of all this, the meaning 
seems to me very simple. Τί εὑρίσκει, as may be seen from other 
passages, is exactly “ what does it fetch,” sc. in the market; “ what 
ἐς its market price?” The morose man says, “what’s the use of 
your coming to ask me the price? You know it as well as I; 
it’s the market price, and neither more nor less.” See Kiihner on 
Xen. Soc. Mem. 11. 5. 5.: ἀποδίδωται τοῦ εὑρόντος. ““ Τὸ εὑρόν 
est id (pretium) quod res venalis reperit, πωλεῖν τι τοῦ εὑρόντος, 
Etwas verkaufen fiir das, was es findet.” Anglice, “What it fetches.” 
Therefore, literally, ri edpioxe: is, “what is it fetching to-day?” 
“© What ts it worth 2?” 


τοῖς τιμῶσι. Casaubon, by a singular mistake, supplies ro θεῖον, 
and makes the αὐθάδης guilty of gross impiety. Most editors 
follow in his wake. But Fischer rightly saw that the word has 
nothing to do with a religious ceremony, and that τὰς ἑορτὰς refers 
to a family banquet, and not to a sacrificial feast. Τοῖς τιμῶσι 
therefore means, as both Hottinger and Ast point out, “ honoris 
causa mittere,” “to those who pay their compliments, or their 

O 
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respects, to him.” Ast quotes Xen. Cyrop. viii. 2. 4., Xen. de 
Repub. Lac. xv. 4., and Demost. Leptines, p. 233. In Wolf's 
commentary on the last-named passage the reader will find this 
meaning of the word maintained against Markland, who would 
change it in that place to νικᾶν. I mention this more particularly 
as L. and S. in voce do not seem to notice this usage. 


γεύοιτο διδομένων. This is one of the few alterations which I 
have been glad to admit. The text of the MSS. has γένοιτο" διδό- 
μενα, so the change is very trifling, and the improvement great. 
Indeed, γένοιτο διδόμενα, if coupled with the correct interpretation 
of ἑορτὰς, &c., is unintelligible. We owe yevorro to Reiske, dedo- 
μένων follows of course, though Fischer contends that γεύομαι 
sometimes takes the accusative. He refers to Heupel. ad Mare. 
ΙΧ. 1. This reference I have no means of making, but remember 
to have seen the accusative usage in the Anthology. The Antho- 
logy is, however, not sufficient authority, so I have not hesitated 
about giving, διδομένων, “ he would not touch them tf they were 
offered to him.” 1 subjoin Casaubon’s view in case the reader 
should, after all, prefer it, premising that he is obliged to insert 
τὸ θεῖον before τιμῶσι: “ Religiosis quoque hominibus et qui ad 
festa solemnia diis dona mittunt, dicere solet, minimé gratis datum 
ipsis iri, si quid divino acceperint numine.” With respect to the 
custom of birthday presents, Hottinger quotes an excellent illus- 
tration of αὐθαδεία from Martial, rx. 54. : 


“ Natali tibi, Quincte, tuo dare parva volebam 
Munera: tu prohibes. Imperiosus homo es. 
Parendum est monitis: fiat, quod uterque jubemus, 
Et quod utrumque juvat. Tu mihi, Quincte, dato.” 


ὥσαντι.] The occurrence of this word immediately after ἀπώ- 
σαντι offends the editors. Schneider encloses it in brackets. Ast 
would read χρώσαντι, “ dem der thn beschmutz.” I regard it asa 
sort of familiar phrase, where no particular distinction is intended, 
“push or poke,” “ thrust him on one side, or ran up against him, 
or trod on his toes.” Casaubon quotes Seneca De Beneficiis, 
lib. vi. : “ Quid est iniquius homine qui eum odit, a quo in turba 
calcatus, aut respersus, aut quo nollet impulsus est.” 


ἔρανον. Here the “ club contribution.” Cf. Arist. Achar. v. 615. 
Frequently the “club,” or political society itself. On the nature 
of these clubs, and their influence as political bodies, the reader 
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should by all means consult the full discussion, Boeckh. P. E. 
I. 328., and the Dictionary of Antiquities. 


ἀπόλλυσι καὶ τοῦτο] Casaubon quotes from Seneca, lib. v1: 
“‘ Sepe beneficium manet nec debetur, si secuta est dantem peeni- 
tentia: si miserum se dixit, quod dedisset: si cum daret suspiravit, 
vultum obduravit, perdere se credidit non donare.” He also refers 
to the Book of Ecclesiasticus, cap. xxix. The last verse is appro- 
priate: “ These things are grievous to a man of understanding, 
the upbraiding of house room, and reproaching of the lender.” 
Cf. also, verse 4. 


ἀναμεῖναι κι τ. .] The reading, as may be supposed, is con- 
sidered by the editors as very objectionable, and numberless 
alterations have been suggested. None, however, are sufficiently 
certain to be admitted into the text. As it is we must supply 
δεινός ἐστι from what precedes: “a se impetrare non potest ut 
quempiam diu expectet,” or “he will not stand (ὑπομεῖναι) waiting 
for any one a long time.” 


ῥῆσιν. See what has been said in the last chapter concerning 
ῥήσεις. ‘That such a refusal was considered an act of ill-breeding, 
or a mark of ignorance, may be gathered from the well-known 
words of Cicero, Tusc. Quest. 1. 2. : “ Themistocles cum in epulis 
lyram recusasset, habitus est indoctior.” 


μὴ ἐπεύχεσθαι.) “ Greci ejusmodi homines proprio nomine 
ἀγερόπτους dixerunt. Hesychius ayéporroc’ ὁ σπανίως εὐχόμενος." 
— Cas. I do not see the word in L. and S. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Περὶ μεμψιμοιρίας. * Die Unzufriedenheit,” “ Das Missverg- 
niigen,” “ L'Esprit chagrin,” “Petulance,” “Querulousness” (L. and 
S.), “ Grumbling.” The etymology, in this case, points out clearly 
enough the most prominent notion conveyed by the word. Mep- 
ψίμοιρος᾽ ὃ μεμφόμενος τὸ ἄγαθον. ---- Hesychius. It implies a 
perpetual repining and complaining at one’s “ luck.” “ Die 
Deutsche Sprache fir diese Abstufung hat kein mir bekanntes 
Wort,” says Hottinger. Unfortunately the national temper and 
ο 2 
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practice supply the English translator with an excellent equivalent 
in the word which I have chosen. ‘ The Grumbler” appears to 
me just the counterpart of the μεμψίμοιρος. Externally he presents 
many features in common with the αὐθάδης, though Hottinger 
does not hint at any connection between them. There is the same 
rudeness of manner, the same mistrustful habit of mind, the same 
perpetual reference to self in both. But the αὐθάδης is more of 
an egoist ; the μεμψίμοιρος more what we mean by a selfish man. 
The first, relying on his own strength, his own judgment, and his 
own capabilities, values all so highly, or persuades himself so, 
that he scorns those of other men, and isolates himself in this 
scorn. The second, on the contrary, has a soul engrossed with self, 
yet does not feel the confidence or the self-satisfaction of the other. 
Nothing is good enough for him, and consequently he finds fault 
with every blessing and benefit which he possesses. He exactly 
reverses the maxim, “there is some soul of goodness in things 
evil,” and discovers something evil in every good. He sucks 
poison, instead of honey, from every flower. Nor must we con- 
fuse him with the simply discontented man. Upon this particular 
point the remarks of Hottinger are so apposite that I shall make 
no apology for adopting them: “ Discontent (Unzufriedenheit) 
shows itself in restless wishes and struggles to better its condition ; 
Grumbling (das Missvergniigen) in ceaseless lamentations over its 
destiny. The discontented man is never satisfied with the good 
which he possesses; the Grumbler never thinks anything good at 
all. Both are unhappy, the one from a false notion of the good, 
the other from an imaginary want of it. If the one seeks the 
satisfaction of unlimited desires, the other pursues, in vain, a rest 
which his own unhappy temper scares away,—a temper owing to 
which in all good he only discerns what is bad, and sucks poison 
from everything.” 

Casaubon classifies the character as one of “ Injustitia and 
illiberalitas,” and says that it is usually found “in calamitosis, 
pauperibusque, vel paupertatem simulantibus et senibus.” He 
evidently intends, therefore, to connect it with ἀνελευθερία, &c. 
But I agree with Hottinger that this is erroneous. Μεμψιμοιρία 
and its cognate habits are far more frequently found among the 
wealthy and pampered classes, whose every wish has been satisfied, 
and whose only want is to feel a real want. ‘The Ennuyé is more 
querulous, more fond of complaining about his fate than the 
labourer or the artizan. There are hypochondriacs who pass their 
lives in finding out occasions of lamentation, and to whom a new 
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misery is a Godsend. With such men their personal health is 
the great source of available grievances; their greatest glory 18 to 
be a “sufferer ;” were you to congratulate them upon their robust 
appearance, they would cut your acquaintance. . And herein lies 
a great distinction between this failing and αὐθαδεία ; the one 
despises sympathy, and morosely rejects it; the other lives upon 
it, is always setting traps for it, nay, makes its absence or refusal 
a favourite source of complaint. 

It is unnecessary to point out the ludicrous features of μεμψι- 
μοιρία ; they are open to every one’s apprehension, and have fre- 
quently formed the material of the Comic Drama. The immortal 
“ὁ malade imaginaire ” of Moliere will at once occur to the reader’s 
recollection, and our own stage is not wanting in similar examples. 


δεδομένη. This is the only reading for which there is any- 
MS. authority. It is unsatisfactory enough, and can only mean, 
“‘ censure unjustly, or unfitly assigned.” I, however, allow it to 
retain possession of the text though only supported by Fischer, 
who renders it, “ guerela inepta et temeraria, que fit atque editur 
coram aliis,” the latter part of which I do not exactly understand. 
Were any change permitted I would read ξιδομένων, “ things offered 
for acceptance,” in that general sense of τὸ διδόμενον, “ anything 
that falls to one’s lot.” Compare Herodotus, viii. 114.: τὸ διδό- 
μενον ἐξ ἐκείνου δέχεσθαι; on which passage Baehr has, “ Redit 
locutio apud Platon. Gorg. ὃ 118.: τὸ παρὸν εὖ ποῖειν, καὶ τοῦτο 
δέχεσθαι τὸ διδόμενον παρὰ σοῦ, que Heindorfius reddit, ‘ res pre- 
sentes et guodcunque fuerit oblatum, lucro apponere, inque rem 
suam convertere, proverbii colorem ἰδία habere subjiciens.” I 
subjoin the readings of others. Περὶ τῶν προσηκῶς Sedopévwy.— 
Pal. MSS. Περὶ τῶν προσηνῶς δεδομένων. --- Schneider. ᾿Επιτίμησις 
παρὰ τὸ προσῆκον δεομένων, sc. “ qui sollicitent des choses qui ne 
sont point justes.”— Coray. Παρὰ τὸ προσῆκον τῶν didopévwy.— 
Ast. 


peptoa.| Casaubon quotes Plutarch, Agesil. p. 605.: ἔθυσεν 
εὐαγγέλια, καὶ διέπεμπε μερίδας τοῖς φίλοις ἀπὸ τῶν τεθυμένων. 


And Aristoph. Acharn. v. 1048. : 


ΝΜ , , \ 4 
ἐπεμψέ τίς σοι νυμφίδιος ταυτὶ κρέα 
ἐκ τῶν γάμων. 


εἰ ἀπὸ ψυχῆς. The MSS. here unmeaningly introduce an οὐκ, 
which in the next line, where it is really required by the sense, 
ο 3 
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they as generally omit. I have no doubt but that the negative 
has accidentally slipped from one of the speeches into the other. I 
therefore prefer leaving it out to adopting the reading of the other 
editors, ov or καί. 


οὐχ ὕει. Here the negative is necessary, as Hottinger and Ast 
correctly urge. I shall not trouble the reader with their long and 
elaborate notes. The meaning is clear, The “ Grumbler” does 
not complain of want of rain simply, —this every one does; but 
when it has come, and all others are rejoicing, he finds fault that 
it has not come before. Cas., says Ast, would seem, by his ex- 
planation, to have read οὐχ ὕει, “non modo si non pluat, sed etiam 
si serius.” I find that originally I had attempted to explain the 
passage upon the principle of οὐχ ὅτι, or non modo, for οὐκ ὅτι ody 
or non modo non, when followed by a second negative. In this 
case ὕστερον must be considered to contain such a negative: “ 00 
late = not at the proper time.” I do not see that any other com- 
mentator has thought of this, and therefore I hesitate respecting 
its worth as an explanation. Judicet lector. 


[ri καὶ. 1] So read the MSS., except the Pal., which omits both 
words, in which it is followed by Schneider, Ast, &c. The καί 
certainly seems “ otiosum,” and I have therefore inclosed the two 
in brackets. Coray’s conjecture, τύχῃ, though too pleonastic for 
Theophrastus, has found an entrance into many texts. 


οὐδέποτε. This is the reading of all MSS. Hottinger changes 
it to οὐδεπώποτε, principally upon the ground of an opinion once 
maintained that οὐδέποτε, in the Attic usage, could only stand with 
a future. See Brunck and Wolf on Demosthenes, Lept. p. 313. 
Ast also accepts the alteration. It is true that οὐδεπώποτε, in Attic 
writers, is more generally connected with a past tense; yet ovdé- 
ποτε, it is now admitted, may also so stand, as indeed why should 
it not? Homer’s frequent use of it in this collocation shows that 
there is no & priori objection, at any rate. See Xenoph. Anabasis, 
IL 6. 13.: καὶ yap οὖν φιλίᾳ μὲν καὶ εὐνοίᾳ ἐπομένους ovderor’ εἶχεν. 
L. and S. compare nunquam, referring to Priscian. 


ἄξιον. See the note on this word, Cap. IV. Περὶ ᾿Αδολεσχίας : 


ὡς ἄξιοι γεγόνασιν οἱ πυροὶ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ. 


καὶ πολλὰ δεηθείς) Cas. would read ἅτε πολλὰ δεηθείς, “ ut- 
pote exorato multis precibus venditore.” But no change is re- 
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quired. The reading of the text is exactly suitable. It expresses 
that, even though the cheapness of the bargain was the result of 
his own urgent entreaties, the μεμψέμοιρας looks upon it with dis- 
trust. He wearies the seller with importunities to lower his price, 
and when the man does so, he attributes the fact to some imper- 
fection in the article. 


τῆς οὐσίας κ. τ. Χ] Cas. aptly quotes Terence, Heautontim. 
Iv. 1. 15.: 


“CH. Scio quid feceris ; 
Sustulisti [puellam]. SY. Si sic est factum, ergo heru’ damno 
auctus est.” 


dixny.] A conjecture of Cas. for νίκην, which has been subse- 
quently confirmed by MS. authority. The phrase is common 
enough. See Aristoph. Eq. v. 93.: 


πλουτοῦσι, διαπράττουσι, νικῶσιν δίκας. 


γεθρῶ, v. 581., and elsewhere. 


τῶν δικαίων. “ Pleas,” “ points that might justly have been 
urged.” Compare Thucydides, m1. 54.: παρεχόμενοι δὲ ὅμως ἃ 
ἔχομεν δίκαια πρός re τὰ Θηβαίων διάφορα, where Dr. Arnold 
translates, ‘“ Our claims of justice against the animosity of the 
Thebans,” ᾿ 


ἔστω.] The MSS. have ἔστι;---τὰ proof of their inaccuracy. 
Cas. reads ἔστω fr. Cod. Palat., and compares Terent. Adelph. v. 
3. 56. : 


‘“ Hodie modo hilarem te face,” 


CHAPTER XXIL 


Mepi’Amoriac.] “ Diffidentia,” ‘“ Das Misstrauen,” ‘ Suspicion,” 
‘‘ Mistrust,” ‘ Distrust.” The link which unites this Character 
to the foregoing is to be found, I believe, in that apprehension 
of evil from all around it by which Distrust is ever distinguished. 
Such an apprehension arises from an inordinate self-love; and 


Self-love was, as we have seen, the root of αὐθαδεία and μεμψι- 
o 4 
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μοιρία. In the first of these two, Self-love was combined with 
Pride; in the second with Discontent, and a secret distrust, or 
dislike, of other men; but in the present case Theophrastus 
appears to have associated it with Timidity, and Avarice, which is 
perhaps in all cases the offspring of Timidity. It is true that Dis- 
trust most frequently and prominently exhibits itself in matters 
of a pecuniary kind, and in the relations of life which are con- 
cerned with the distribution of property. And accordingly, at 
first sight, the ἄπιστος of Theophrastus appears to be so closely 
connected with his delineations of Niggardliness and Avarice, that 
they are often confounded by commentators, if indeed they have 
not been confounded to a certain extent by himself. But, in 
reality, the range of Distrust is as wide as that of Self-interest : 
originating in Selfishness and Timidity, it displays itself wherever 
weak men imagine they have cause for apprehension, —and from 
the force of habit this soon comes to be on almost every occasion of 
life. This mixture of weakness and selfishness is the root of the 
ἀπιστία here portrayed by Theophrastus, and through it we may 
trace the connection between the present Character and those 
which precede and follow. Nor is aclear perception of the fact 
unimportant. For there is another species of Distrust or Sus- 
picion which, in many features, externally resembles that of which 
we speak, yet, in its own nature, and in our moral estimate of it, 
is materially different. There is the suspicion of wicked, as well 
as that of weak men; a distrust which arises from disbelief in 
virtue, as well as one produced by the apprehension of evil. The 
bad man, estimating others by himself, can only refer their actions 
to the principles which influence his own. He dreads from his 
neighbours that force or fraud which he is conscious of meditating 
against them himself. As every action of his life is founded upon 
self-interest in some shape or other, he is ever on the watch 
to detect the same motive latent in the conduct of his friends. 
And so with him their virtues are but vices in a borrowed garb: 
Piety is Hypocrisy ; Benevolence a refined Policy; Modesty mere 
Vanity in disguise. 

Such a Suspicion (Argwohn) Hottinger rightly separates from 
Mistrust (Misstrauen); and rightly, too, does he argue that the 
former could find no place in the Gallery of Theophrastus, inasmuch 
as it is purely and unmitigatedly odious, without a redeeming 
feature, or comic aspect of any kind. On the other hand, the 
Mistrust of Selfishness and Fear is ever presenting itself in a ridi- 
culous light before the eyes of the world. What can be more 
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absurd than its groundless apprehensions, its paltry precautions, 
its useless expedients, its well-deserved rebuffs, its inconsistencies, 
and the trouble, failures, and misfortunes, which it imposes upon 
itself? The one servant sent after the other is an admirable illus- 
tration. Unhappy man! does he never ask himself “ Quis custo- 
diet ipsos, Custodes?” The exhibition of the master giving up 
the place of honour, and following at his footboy’s heels, is also 
exceedingly ludicrous, and, as Hottinger remarks, in Theophrastus 
best manner. 


ἀπιστίας. ““ Huic contrarium vitium est quam Greci ‘ εὐηθείαν ᾿ 
vocant, Latini ‘credulitatem’ (Anglice ‘ simplicity,’ in its bad 
sense, t. 6. that of simpletons), que spe in fatuitatem vertit. In 
medio autem horum extremorum virtus est quedam ἀνώνυμος, 
prudentiz velut ἀποῤῥώξ, per quam et fidem iis habemus qui 
merentur, et eorum contra fidem suspectam habemus qui erga 
alios reperti sunt infideles.”— Cas. 


πευσόμενον. I have not inserted the article before this word, 
as it is by no means required, and only occurs in the later MSS. 
At the same time I cannot concur with Ast’s doctrine that such 
an usage is impossible. It might define and point out more espe- 
cially the person who was to make such inquiry, and mean, “who 
would be, or who should be the man to inquire,” i.e. “ who was 
meant to inquire.” Such usages as ὁ λωφήσων yap ob πέφυκε πω 
(Zésch. P. V. v. 27.), seem somewhat similar, “ Zhe man who is 
to set you free.” Cf. Soph. Antig. v. 261.: οὐδ᾽ ὁ κωλύσων παρῆν. 
Still, with ἔτερον παῖδα, the sentence, it must be admitted, would 
be very awkward, and could only be rendered, “ ¢o send, in the 
person of another servant, one who should inquire.” 


κατὰ στάδιον The MSS. have καί before these words. Most 
editors, and more particularly Ast and Hottinger, urge good 
reasons for omitting it, or reading φέρειν, one of which courses 
is desirable. Αὐτὸς φέρων is, as Ast translates, “ licet tpse ferat.” 
I cannot, however, assent to the learned editor’s further explanation, 
“ quasi sibimet ipse diffidat ;” or to Nast’s similar remark, that 
this is meant to show the highest pitch of distrust, ὁ. 6. when a 
man distrusts himself. Such a notion appears to me little less 
than nonsense, if it be supposed to imply anything more than 
suspecting his own ability to keep safe what he has got. An 
habitual apprehension of fraud or accident so works upon the 
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mind of the ἄπιστος, that he is perpetually trying to satisfy his 
own doubts, and consequently stops at every milestone to count 
his money, and see that he has not lost anything by thieves or 
other means. The Vatic. MS. inserts καθίζων, which, I am sur- 
prised to see, has been generally accepted. Ast is quite right in 
describing it as a stupid attempt at improvement. It does not at 
all follow that the man sits down; the idea adds nothing to our 
conception of the character, and Theophrastus himself only paints 
such traits as do. 


πόσον ἐστί. Though this is found in all MSS. except the 
Vatic. Schneider expels it from the text, and so would Hottinger. 
I follow Ast in retaining it, and believe it to be quite in accord- 
ance with the ordinary Greek way of speaking: οἶδα σε, ὃς el, and 
the like. Singularly enough we find the idiom in Shakspeare, 
where it can hardly be considered a Grecism : 


«ὁ Conceal me, what I am.” 
Twelfth Night, Act. 1. sc. I. 


“7 see you, what you are.” 
Ibid. Act 1. sc. v. 


Ast says: “ Memoriz suz diffidens, simulque timens, ne quid 
amiserit, vel minus factum sit, quovis stadio emenso, denuo eam 
numerat ut cognoscat, num adhuc tantum sit. Brevis hxc adjectio 
dici non potest, quam mimicé hominis diffidentiam exprimat.” 


καὶ τοὺς ὅρους. This sentence is generally found in the cha- 
racter of the pexpddAoyoc. Ast considers it more appropriate here: 
The ὅροι were the Latin “ termini,” posts of stone or timber buried 
in the ground, for the purpose of marking out the limits of the 
respective estates. Cf. Ovid, Fasti: 


““ Termine sive lapis, sive es defossus in agro.” 


Ἱκοιλιούχιον.) This is the word which the MSS. give. There 
is no trace of it elsewhere, and consequently several substitutions 
have been proposed. The reader may make his choice from those 
given below. In the meantime I have not expelled κοιλιούχιον 
from the text, as I do not consider it certain that every household 
and domestic word in the Greek language has necessarily come 
down to us. The original roots are plainly κοῖλος and ἔχω, and 
the word must mean “ hollow cupboard,” or a “ piece of furniture 
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for containing hollow vessels,” i. e. cups, &c. Casaubon conjectures 

κυνούχιον, “vas instar magnt marsupiit servandts vestibus ;” and 
κυνοῦχος is found Xenoph. de Venat. u. 9., in the sense of @ dog- 
skin sack. But the word also signifies a slip or leash for holding 
dogs. Κυλικούχιον, ““ scrinium calicibus asservandis factum.” — 
Syllburg and Bloch. Κολικούχιον, “ capsa penaria a κόλλιξ." — 
Lycius. Καολιούχιον, “a κολία genere quodam bellariorum ex 
melle.” — Pauw. ἈΚυλικεῖον, “a sideboard.” — Ast. The last 
reading has the advantage of being supported by Athenzus, ΧΙ. 
423. and 534. A friend suggests rather κοιλία and ἔχω ; so that 
κοιλιουχίαν might mean “ the tripe-cupboard,” which would, I dare 
say, be particularly attractive to the nasty taste of our friend’s 
παῖδες and παιδίσκαι. Hottinger has cited a very apposite illus- 
tration from Lucian, Somnium, ὃ 29. : ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὰ ἐκπώματα ἐν 
ἀσφαλεῖ μοι ἀπόκειται, τοσαῦτα ὄντα" δέδια γοῦν, μή τις ὑπορύξας 
τὸν τοῖχον ὑφέληται αὐτά" πολλοὶ φθονοῦσι καὶ ἐπιβονλεύουσι μοι, 
καὶ μάλιστα ὁ γείτων Μίκυλλος. 


σεσήμανται. The length to which the Athenian housekeepers 
proceeded in the matter of sealing up their property may be 
gathered from that curious passage in the Thesmophoriazuse, 
where the women complain so bitterly that Euripides has put their 
husbands up to all the tricks formerly practized upon the keys, 
and that now they can steal nothing. It is, perhaps, worth while 
to transcribe the lines, as the play itself is so deservedly neglected : 
οὐδὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἔτι 
ἔξεστιν" οἱ γὰρ ἄνδρες ἤδη κλειδία 
αὐτοὶ φοροῦσι κρυπτὰ κακοηθέστατα 
Λακωνίκ᾽ ἅττα, τρεῖς ἔχοντα γομφίους. 
προτοῦ μὲν οὖν ἦν ἀλλ᾽ ὑποῖξαι τὴν θύραν, 
ποιησαμέναισι δακτύλιον τριωβόλου" 
viv δ᾽ οὗτος αὐτοὺς ‘y'korpup Ἐὐριπίδης 
᾿ ἐδίδαξε θριπήδεστ᾽ ἔχειν σφραγίδια 
ἐξαψαμένους. Thesmoph. v. 393. 


It appears from this that imitation signet rings might be procured 
for three obols apiece, so that these rings were no longer con- 
sidered efficacious for purposes of security. Instead of them the 
more cunning employed worm-eaten pieces of wood, which acted, I 
suppose, like the “tallies” now given at dye-houses; no other 
piece of wood having exactly the same marks. In after times the 
term θριπήξδεστα was used to signify rings manufactured to imitate 
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such pieces of wood. Diogenes Luertius mentions (1. 57.) a law of 
Solon which forbade a jeweller to keep a copy of any signet ring 
which he had executed. The reader is referred for further in- 
formation to Bekker’s Charicles, p. 163. E. T. But I do not see, 
either there, or in the Dictionary of Antiquities, any mention of 
the θριπήδεστα, for which reason the reader will, perhaps, excuse 
this long note, even though it be somewhat πάρεργον. 


γυμνός. It is now universally understood that this word does 
not of necessity denote perfect nudity. A few passages may be 
desirable to impress the fact upon junior students. 


ἐν τοῖς χιτωνίοισι τοῖς ᾿Αμοργίνοις 
γυμναὶ παρίοιμεν. Lysist. v. 150. 


Again, Demosth. in Midiam, p. 583. speaks of being γυμνὸς ἐν 
χιτωνίσκῳ. To this we may add the well-known passage of Hesiod : 
γυμνὸν σπείρειν, γυμνὸν δὲ βοωτεῖν (Op. et Dies, v. 391.), imitated 
by Virgil, “ Nudus ara, sere nudus” The word, therefore, means, 
without the ἱμάτιον, i.e. clad only in a χιτών. See Aristoph. 
Nubes : 

Σωκ. κατάθον θοιμάτιον. 
Στρεψ. ἠδίκηκά τι; 
Σωκ. οὐκ ἀλλὰ γυμνοὺς εἰσίεναι νομίζεται. 


v. 485. and ef. ν. 937. 


Compare Xenoph. Anab. 1, 10, 3. 

The word is of some interest with respect to the controversy 
concerning the γύμνωσις τῶν παρθένων in gymnastic exercises at 
Sparta. The passages quoted above, and the accounts which we 
possess of the Dorian dress for women, favour the supposition that 
exceedingly light clothing is meant. The Spartan virgins wore 
only a short χιτών without arms, and fastened over the shoulders 
by an agraffe. Cf. Eurip. Hec.: 


λέχη φίλια μονόπεπλος 
λιποῦσα, Δωρὶς ὡς κόρα. v. 921. 


On the other hand, Bekker (Charicles, Excursus, v.) seems to 
infer an actual γύμνωσις fr. Plutarch, Lycurg. 15.; Plato de Leg. 
vi. 771., x1. 925. ; and Theocritus, xviii. 22. ; Athenzeus, xiii. 566. 
He also considers it certain from 


“ Inter luctantes, nuda puella, viros.” 
Prop. iii. 14. 
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though this, at any rate, does not appear to me conclusive. See 
Virgil, as above, and Livy, “nudi sub jugum missi,” i. 6. “ ἐπ their 
tunics, without a toga.” 


τοὺς τόκους. Hottinger and others strike out these words as 
open to a very obvious objection. The ἄπιστος lends a sum of 
money in the presence of witnesses; but surely he never could 
induce them to accompany him upon every occasion when he goes 
to receive his interest. They might have added that this would 
be at least the 20th of every month. But Ast replies: “ad rem 
non pertinet definire, iidem sint testes quibus antea usus fuerit, 
cum pecuniam fcenori daret, an alii.” They may have been sepa- 
rate persons, but it is not eusy to see the object in taking them. 
At any rate, commercial transactions must have been at a very low 
ebb, and all equivalents to stamp receipts unknown. Or perhaps 
the ἄπιστος takes witnesses to prove a refusal of his money, in 
case the debtor refuse it; a not very necessary precaution, one 
may presume, otherwise it would not be characteristic of the 
ἄπιστος. See Bremi on Demosth. adversus Onetorem, ὃ 19.: “ εἴ τινες 
εἶεν μάρτυρες κιτιλ. Nihil enim rerum nummariarum sine testibus 
agebatur. Omni tempore Greca fides erat suspecta. Πρὸς opp. 
Ρ. 915. ὃ 30.: tore yap δήπον πάντες, ὅτι δανείζονται per’ ὀλίγων 
μαρτύρων, ὅταν δὲ ἀποδιδῶσι, πολλοὺς παρίστανται μάρτυρας ἵν᾽ 
ἐπιείκεις δοκῶσιν εἶναι περὶ συμβολαῖα. Perhaps Theophrastus 
meant something of this sort, but the text has been corrupted. 


ov ἂν n-] The MSS. have ὅταν ἧ ἐγγνητὴς τοῦ κναφέωςς. The 
emendation is Ast’s, and a most successful one. I will quote his 
own words. Previous editors had conjectured, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτῳ ἢ (Need- 
ham), ᾧ τ᾽ ἂν 7 (Pauw), ἀλλ᾽ ᾧ ye ἂν (Coray). ““ Miror viros 
doctissimos latere potuisse non dativum sed genitivum requiri ; 
dativus enim eum significat, cuz alter sponsionem interponit; is 
vero, pro quo fidem ille interponit genitivo casuexhibetur. Sensus 
igitur et sermonis ratio poscunt οὗ ἂν ἦ ἄξιος ἐγγνήτης, guemcunque 
idoneus sponsor prestat. Ex ov ay facile ὅταν nasci potuit, fre- 
quenter enim v et τ inter se permutata reperiuntur. Vide Schefer 
ad Apoll. Rhod. T. a. p. 317.” Τοῦ κναφέως is, of course, a most 
palpable gloss. 


μάλιστα μὲν μὴ Sovva.] This clause almost necessarily demands 
a second, commencing with εἰ δὲ μή. The MSS. of earlier date 
contain nothing of the sort, and the ingenuity of the reader must 
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be taxed to supply the lacuna from the unintelligible addition in 
the Pal. MS. I will not here enter upon the pages of proposed 
emendations, and the arguments pro and con which I have perused, 
but content myself with recording Casaubon’s third and best con- 
jecture: εἰ δὲ μὴ στήσας δοῦναι. Schneider has also suggested 
μόνον οὗ πυρώσας for μόνον ἐπυρώσας, sc. “ tantum non obrussam 
exigens,” —referring to the trial, or assaye, by fire, — which, if it 
be worth while to make any change in such a text, deserves 
approbation. 


ἀκολοθοῦντα.] “ Articulus τόν ἃ libris omnibus malé si quid 
video abest, licet jam Casaubonus eum interponi jusserit.” — Ast, 
who accordingly prints the τόν in his text. ‘Pace tantorum vi- 
rorum,” I cannot see the necessity for their alteration: on the con- 
trary, I prefer the reading without the article. ᾿Ακολοθοῦντα sine 
articulo means, “ he bids his footboy, when he is following behind 
(as is usual),” &c. &c. Cas. aptly quotes Plautus : 


“Ἱ1Ἱ tu pre, virgo: non queo, quod pone me est, servare.” 
Curcul. tv. 2. 1. 
And 


“1 puere pre; ne quisquam pertundat crumenam, cautio est.” 
Pseud. τ. 2. 87. 


xéoov.| From the hints given by Cas. I had translated this 
passage: “ And to those who have got anything from him, and 
told him to make out a bill of it, it 1s his wont to say, Pay the 
money down, for I have no leisure to send after it.” Tam pleased 
to see that Ast adopts exactly the same view. His translation is: 
“ς Denen, die etwas von ihm nehmen, und zu ihm sagen: mache 
mir die Rechnung dariiber, erwiedert er: erlegt das Geld: denn 
ich habe keine Zeit, darnach zu schicken.” όσον is in this case 
the imperative of ποσόω. Vide Περὶ ᾿Αλαζονείας. Others make it 
the genitive of πόσος, sc. guantt. For κατάθου we should rather 
have expected xara0ec, which, as Cas. says, is equivalent to αὐτόθεν 
κατάβαλλε, i. 6. “ Pay the money on the spot.” But κατάθον may 
be the same thing; or can it be, “ make some deposit (equal in 
value to the article)?” Hottinger takes a different view. “ Lass es 
nur liegen! Ich habe nicht Zeit hin und her zu schicken.” Coray 
has, “ Laissez-le; car je n’ai point de loisir d’envoyer chercher 
mon argent.” It is right to mention that the introduction of 
εἰπεῖν, which alone renders the passage intelligible, is purely con- 
jectural. 
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μηδὲν mpayparevov.] This is the additamentum of the Pal. MS. 
It is, in itself, hardly worth commenting upon. As Schneider's 
edition is most generally circulated in this country, I give the 
reading which he has concocted by mixing these words up with 
the genuine text. Kai λέγουσι Πόσου ; κατάθον " ob yap σχολάζω 
πέμπειν, (λέγειν) μηδὲν πραγματεύον " ἐγὼ yap ay σὺ (μὴ) σχολάσῃς, 
συνακολουθήσω. In this way, of course, it would be possible to 
manufacture anything. He completely inverts our interpretation 
of κατάθου : “est emptoris qui otium negat sibi esse eo ipso die, ut 


servum cum nummis mittat; sc. ‘ Quantt—depositam tecum 
Serva rem.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Περὶ Kaxodoylac.] ‘ Maledicentia,” “ Die Schmahsucht,” “ Scan- 
dal,” “ Detraction.” This Character is a very odious one; it takes 
us quite to the limit which should bound such delineations as those 
of Theophrastus. In other words, we have here Vice rather than 
Weakness, yet a Vice which renders itself ridiculous, and acts in a 
paltry sphere. Accordingly, it is no unfit subject for the pencil of 
the moral artist ; by rendering it contemptible we also render it 
innoxious, and the contemplation of its mean and unsuccessful 
efforts at development can only result in contempt. It may be 
questioned whether we have any right to classify “ Detraction ” 
with the failings discussed in the last chapters. What features 
does it present in common with them ? or does it present any such 
features at all? If this question is to be answered in the affirma- 
tive we must be content to go back a little, and follow out a some- 
what subtle thread of connection. Detraction is undoubtedly the 
offspring of Envy : it is directed towards those who possess ad- 
vantages of which we are ourselves devoid. But these advantages 
must generally be of such a sort as we might ourselves possess, or 
think ourselves entitled to possess. The vice of Detraction does 
not find place between the two extremes of society, or does not 
fasten upon excellence altogether alien from its own sphere. The 
Detractor attacks those who succeed where he fails; who enjoy 
what he might have enjoyed and cannot, or what having enjoyed, 
he has lost. Detraction does not take place between the peasant 
and the peer; but between the unsuccessful professional man and 
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his more fortunate rival; between the superannuated Belle and 
the rising Beauty; in short, it originates in the state of mind pro- 
duced by witnessing others in possession of what we think our- 
selves injured by not receiving. Hence all natural and personal 
defects engender a spirit of detraction towards those who are free 
from them. ‘“ Deformes et eunuchi, et spurii invidi sunt,” says 
Bacon; and, as Hottinger well remarks, Homer exhibits a true 
knowledge of human nature when he makes the ungainly, hideous 
Thersites direct his malice against the bravest and most beautiful 
of the Greeks. If this be a true account of Detraction, I think we 
may clearly see how it is connected with that selfishness and ego- 
tistic absorption in personal feeling which is the root of the pre- 
ceding peculiarities. In the proud man this shows itself by a 
silent, self-conscious superiority ; in the vain man by a thrusting 
forward of self, and all that belongs to self, on every possible 
occasion ; in the morose man by a sort of porcupine retiring into 
self; in the grumbler by an over estimate of self-merit, and conse- 
quent under-estimate of all that he enjoys; in the distrustful man 
by an over watchfulness on the part of self; in the Detractor by 
an attempt to elevate self by bringing down all to his own level. 
The object of Slander may be considered similar, but upon this 
point Hottinger takes a distinction which is, I think, legitimate. 
Both, he says, aim at the same object, —to deteriorate, or do away 
with the credit and reputation of others, but they pursue dif- 
ferent courses. Slander goes straight to the mark; it is reckless 
of truth or probability ; its weapons are false accusations and lies. 
Detraction is more cautious: it seeks at any rate for the appear- 
ance of truth; it speaks of others what it believes, but to obtain 
such belief it practises the grossest self-deception ; it puts a bad 
interpretation upon everything, it takes the worst possible view of 
every case. Detraction, so far from being co-existent with vir- 
tuous conduct, is generally found in connection with those very 
faults or vices which it affects to discover in others. And hence 
arises the ridiculous aspect of the Character. The language of 
the Detractor at once awakens our suspicion. We remember the 
old adage, “Set a thief to catch a thief.” Accusations from an old 
maid, as Hottinger has it, when pointed at some blooming Beauty, 
recoil upon herself. The charge of rouging and wearing false 
ringlets directs our eyes to the cheeks and hair of her who makes 
it. The English reader will think at once of the School for 
Scandal—of Mrs. Candour and her amiable circle. Nothing else 
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is wanting to point out the fact that Detraction, though hateful, 
may still be ludicrous. : 


‘¢ Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ὃ 
Clodius accuset meechos, Catilina Cethegum.” 


But such accusations harm the accusers rather than the accused : 
and it is sport to see the engineer “hoist with his own petard.” 
It cannot but awaken a smile to find the Detractor striving hard 
to depreciate others, and effecting nothing but the depreciation of 
himself. 


ἀγὼν τῆς ψυχῆς. The words τῆς ψυχῆς appear so unnecessary 
that Cas. conjectured ἀγωγὴ τῆς ψυχῆς, or ἀγωνολογία from Galen 
(De Sect. T. 1 p. 12.), and Hottinger ἀγωγόν, from Plato, Polit. 
vu. 523. But the first seems far-fetched, and in the latter case 
aywydv would be a participle, not a noun,—ducens not ductio, 
Ast therefore encloses τῆς ψυχῆς in brackets, and then translates 
“« contentio, sc. studium de aliis malé loquendi.” If ἀγών may be 
interpreted studium, it must of course be τῆς ψυχῆς : I have not 
therefore removed the words, which, though pleonastic, are not 
necessarily absurd. : 


τί ἐστιν 7 So read all MSS. except the Vatic. Ast, however, 
and the others edit τίς ἐστι; from Casaubon’s conjecture. But we 
have already had occasion to notice the use of the neuter applied 
to persons in this way; and our own idiom coincides. We ask 
what such a man is? See Bremi ad Demosth. Phil. 1. 8.: “ πάντα 
ταῦτα. De hominibus intellige de quibus Graci, pariter ut nos 
Germani passim utuntur genere neutro. Similiter Xenoph. Cécon. 
vi. 13.” So again, in the Oratio de Chersoneso, we have: ἥξει 
πάντα τὰ νῦν συμβεβιασμένα καὶ καταφεύξεται πρὸς ὑμᾶς. See also 
Schefer’s note on Electra, 1866., and Matthia, ὃ 439. Even 
Xenophon employs the idiom: σῖτον pedivng’ τοῦτο yap ἦν ἐν τῇ 
χώρᾳ πλεῖστον. ---- Xen. Anab. 1. 5. 10. 


ἄρξασθαι.7 The reading is Ast’s, who has adhered to the MSS. 
despite of the alterations of the Pal. MS. I give his remarks 
upon the omission of the connecting word, which, though he does 
not mention it, may have some weight with respect to the reading 
κατάθον εἰπεῖν, in the last Ch.q.v. “ Illud nempe, scilicet, et 
que alia sunt id genus, veteres scriptores omittunt (vide not. ad 
Plat. Polit. pp. 409. 492., &c. &c.); itidem λέγων non apponunt, 

Ρ 
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8i pregressi verbi notione jam continetur—ut hoc loco verbi 
ἄρξασθαι, quod est tncipere explicare, originem recensere.” 


ἔπειτα δέ All the MSS. read ἐπειδὴ δέ. This being unin- 
telligible, two remedies are open to us; either to expunge δέ, or 
to change ἐπειδή into ἔπειτα, a change which, considering the way 
in which the MSS. confuse such words, is very trifling. In the 
first case the assertion is, “ This fellow’s father was originally a 
slave; then, after he obtained citizenship, he served in the army, 
and took the name of Sosistratus,”—a course which was regular 
enough. The other assertion is, “ This fellow’s father was ori- 
ginally a slave; he then went out upon foreign service and assumed 
the name of Sosistratus (a free man’s name to which he had no 
right), and subsequently managed to get himself upon the roll of 
citizens.” The latter interpretation is, I think, clearly more 
suitable to the character of the κακολόγος, and is supported by two 
of the passages quoted by Ast. First, Aristoph. Rana, v. 705. : 


καὶ yap αἰσχρόν ἔστι, τοὺς μὲν ναυμαχήσαντας μίαν 
καὶ Πλαταιᾶς εὐθὺς εἶναι, κἀντὶ δούλων δεσπότας. 


And, secondly, Lucian, Tim. ὃ 22. : ἀντὶ τοῦ τέως Πυῤῥίου i) Δρό- 
μωνος ἣ Τιβίου, Μεγακλῆς ἣ Μεγάβυζος ἢ Πρώταρχος μετωνομασθείς. 
It seems also that Xenoph. de Vectigal. rv. 14. actually mentions 
Sosias, a Thracian. 


εὐγένης Opgrra.] These words, Ast observes, must be ironical, 
as the Thracian women were looked upon with great contempt. 
In fact, “ fex meretricularum feré ex iis constabat.” Τὰς τοιαύτας 
implies, “ejusmodi scorta in patria sua nobilia se esse dicunt.” 
The words which follow in brackets are from the Pal. MS., and 
are of the same character as its other additamenta. Κρινοκόρακα 
seems a Courtezan’s name, being a barbarous or Thracian cor- 
ruption of κρένον, “a lily,” and κόρα. ἡ ψυχῆ, “the darling.” See 
Juvenal, vi. 194.: 

“ὁ quoties intervenit illud 


Ζωὴ καὶ ψυχή. 


καὶ κακῶς. I shall not trouble the reader with all the improve- 
ments proposed for this corrupt reading of a spurious passage. 
Ast is probably as near the truth as any one when he supposes 
that κακῶς, ns is frequently the case, has been substituted for 
καλῶς, and in consequence transposed. He places it before οἶδα, 
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and translates, “ Equidem hec probe scio de quibus imponere mihi 
vis,” i.e. probe scio ita rem se habere ut dixi, sc. hominem esse 
malum. Most other editors alter into τὰς τοιαύτας, sc. scorta; 
but even if scorta be meant, τὰ τοιαῦτα may stand upon the prin- 
ciple just above. Cf. note on τί ἐστι; 

The additamentum of the Pal. MS., which follows, is so exceed- 
ingly corrupt in text, and disgusting in character, that the reader 
will thank me for passing it over without further comment. 


ἡ δὲ πονηρία This is the universal reading of all the MSS., 
even the Pal... Every editor, however, has adopted the obvious 
alteration τῇ δὲ πονηρίᾳ. The reader may of course do so. But 
I would not positively assert that in rapid and disjointed excla- 
mations a sort of anacolouthon might not be expected, sc. “ But 
his rascality, there’s nothing to equal it!” 


Ποσειδῶνος ἡμέρᾳ] The reading is very doubtful here. The 
MSS. have simply τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος ἡμέρᾳ. Casaubon seems to have 
inserted τῇ : “ Puto intelligi kalendas mensis Poseideonis, Neptuno 
sacrum diem, lautis epulis et θερμολουσίαις solitum celebrari.” 
This Ast and Schneider question, upon the grounds that though 
we hear of the festival Ποσειδώνια, we have no right to say that 
the first of the month of Poseidon was sacred to Neptune, or 
accompanied by warm lavations. Ast, therefore, considers ἡμέρᾳ 
a mere gloss, and reads τοῦ Ποσειδεῶνος, sc. “ during the month 
Poseideon,” i.e. part of December and January. The Ποσειδώνια, 
of which we hear, were celebrated in Atgina (cf. Miiller’s Adgi- 
netica), and not in Athens, though it is not impossible that there 
may have been a festival of the same name in the latter city. 


** εἰπεῖν All the editors supply κακῶς or κακά from con- 
jecture. But as the expression occurs immediately again such 
tautology appears insufferable. Besides, simply κακῶς λέγειν would, 
in such a case, be very flat. Is it not more probable that some- 
thing has been lost which would let us into the precise character 
of the depreciation? The ὁ ἀναστάς refers either to a person 
about to speak, or, as I think more probable, to some one about to 
quit the company. But see Cap. VII. Περὶ Περιεργίας. 


καὶ ἀρχὴν εἰληφότος.7 This is the addition of the Pal. MS. 

Schneider has corrected καὶ ἀρχὴν εἰληφώς, which, I suppose, is, 

‘Sand if he has got an opportunity,” which is somewhat unmeaning. 

Ast considers that εἰληχότες, “ ettamst magistratum obtinuerit,”’ 
P 2 
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is indisputably the reading. This is certainly the more usual 
form of expression; but is εἰληφότος altogether incapable of the 
same interpretation? The text, however, is not worth emendation. 
In what follows for διδασκαλίας, Coray corrects κακολογίας ; for 
ἐρεθισμένος, Schneider, Coray, and Ast, read ἐρεθισμός, “ pruritus.” 
Schweighaeuser, ἐστερισμένος : c’est ainsi que celui qui est privé de 
la véritable doctrine.” Hottinger, for διδασκαλίας, suggests δυσκο- 
λίωας. The reader may form his own opinion concerning the value 
of these conjectures. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Περὶ δειλίας.7 “ ‘Timiditas,” ‘“ Feigerherzigkeit,” “‘ Cowardice,” 
“ Poltroonery.” The feeling which must be regarded as the basis 
of this and the following character, is undoubtedly such an appre- 
hension of personal suffering as we have already declared to be 
the root of ἀπιστία. It is of course to be traced to that selfishness 
which is the fruitful source of so many peculiarities, and the great 
impediment in our way of reaching that happy mean of conduct 
which is the virtue of social intercourse. The feeling, however, 
in this and the following case is generally originated by some 
defect in mental or physical organisation. It is clear, even from 
the delineation of Theophrastus, that the Coward is, in no respect, 
master of his own φαντασία; that is to say, of the conceptions 
which certain images and events suggest to his mind. These 
conceptions do not follow the ordinary law in such cases. The 
objects which excite them are the same for the Coward as for 
other men, but owing to some internal disarrangement the sensation 
which they produce is very different. In fact, the same psycho- 
logical phenomenon occurs which we witness in a more restricted 
shape, and to a more intense degree, in what are called antipathies. 
The aversion of some persons towards certain of the lower animals 
is quite disconnected with reason ; it is, in fact, beyond its sphere 
and power. No intellectual conviction, no experience produces 
the slightest effect upon it. Something of the same sort takes 
place with the Coward, but as the emotion is not so intense, 80 
also it is not so invincible. Constitutional timidity may, and can 
be, overcome by a sense of duty, by a strong exercise of the 
reasoning powers, by fitting experience and habituation to danger. 
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‘‘Every motive of shame,” says the English translator, who appears 
to be a physician, “every prudent familiarising with peril, every 
physical corroboration should be employed to conquer a defect 
which, so far as it prevails, renders a man miserable, contemptible, 
and useless.” 

It is plain that Timidity, so far as it is a natural and consti- 
tutional defect, is no subject for ridicule or contempt. But 
Cowardice is both ridiculous and contemptible ; for Cowardice im- 
plies the exhibition of Timidity upon occasions where it should have 
no place, —where it might have been avoided or subdued. The 
soldier who voluntarily subjects himself to danger by his pro- 
fession, and yet flies at its approach ; the Stoic philosopher (as in 
the case quoted by Hottinger from A. Gellius) who maintains 
death to be no evil, yet exhibits signs of abject terror when there 
is some likelihood of dying; these men evince a degree of pusil- 
lanimity which justly merits our scorn, and an absurd contradiction 
between profession and practice which cannot but awaken our 
laughter. Herein, therefore, lies the ludicrous element of the 
Character. The Coward is led to seek, by boasting, for that 
applause which he cannot win by Valour. No man is so sensible 
as he of the advantages of Courage, and none so anxious to gain 
a reputation for it. His pretension to merit which is not his, and 
his professed contempt for that conduct of which he has just been 
guilty, form a fruitful source of laughter for the Comic Muse. 
Captain Bobadil vaunts of his slaughtering a whole regiment in suc- 
cessive single combat, when he dares not fight a duel. ‘“ A plague 
on all cowards!” says Falstaff, immediately after he has run away. 
The Coward is, in short, in the position of the Ass in the Lion’s 
skin. Heis not merely ridiculous at the moment of detection, but, 
as Hottinger says, when he gets among the tame animals again he 
will brag of his exploits in a manner truly amusing. Hence, 
Thraso, Purgopolynices, and Bardolph, are always successful on 
the stage. Honest Gower’s description of the latter best illustrates 
my meaning: ‘ Why, ’tis a fool, a gull, a rogue, that now and 
then goes to the wars to grace himself at his return into London 
under the form of a soldier. And such fellows are perfect in 
great commanders’ names; they will learn you by rote what ser- 
vices were done; and this they con perfectly in the phrase of war, 
which they trick up with new-tuned oaths. And what a beard 
of the general’s cut, and a horrid suit of the camp, will do among 
foaming bottles and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be thoughit 
on!” 

r3 
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Nast, Hottinger, and Ast, are in doubt concerning the author- 
ship of this character ; at least, of the greater part of it. This, 
I must admit, seems to me somewhat too sceptical, and founded 
upon hypercriticism. Nast argues that the character is only 
exhibited under two phases, whereas the manner of Theophrastus 
is to set his personages before us in many lights. But he forgets, 
firstly, that this is not his untversal rule, as, for instance, with 
the “ Newsmonger;” and, secondly, that these two phases place 
before us the principal occasions of de:A‘a,—the battle-field, and 
the deck of the endangered vessel. Besides, according to his own 
showing, these two are minutely subdivided in a way which gives 
room for the introduction of several distinctive traits. Again, I 
have no doubt but that in this, as in other cases, Theophrastus 
was influenced by the language of his great master. Now, Ari- 
stotle, in determining the subject-matter with which ἀνδρεία and 
δειλία, its defect, are concerned, expressly points to the very same 
two cases which Theophrastus has selected: Περὶ ποῖα οὖν τῶν 
φοβερῶν ὁ ἀνδρεῖος ; ... . ἣ ἐν τοῖς καλλίστοις ; τοιοῦτοι δὲ οἱ ἐν 
πολέμῳφ᾽ ἐν μεγίστῳ γὰρ καὶ καλλίστῳ κινδύνῳ. Κυρίως δὴ λέγοιτ᾽ 
ἂν ἀνδρεῖος ὁ περὶ τὸν καλὸν θάνατον ἀδεής, καὶ ὅσα θάνατον ἐπι- 
φέρει ὑπογνῖα ὄντα" τοιαῦτα δὲ μάλιστα τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον" οὗ μὴν 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν θαλάττῃ καὶ ἐν νύσοις ἀδεής ὁ ἀνδρεῖος οὐχ οὕτω δὲ ὡς 
οἱ Oadarriot.—Nich. Eth. iii. 9. The whole chapter should be read 
in connection with this sub'ect. (The objections of Ast and Hot- 
tinger, referring to matters of style, are more intangible.) 


ἡ δειλία. Cas. quotes the definition of Andronicus: Δειλέα 
ἐστὶν ἀποχώρησις ἀπὸ φαινομένου καθήκοντος διὰ φαντασίαν δεινοῦ. 
The reader may compare Aristotle’s description of φόβος (Rhet. 1, 
5. 13.): ἔστιν ὁ φόβος pera προσδυκίας τοῦ πείσεσθαί τι φθαρτικὸν 
πάθος. 


ὕπειξις τῆς ψυχῆς.] Schneider and Ast have both inserted τις, 
for which there is no other authority than the Pal. MS. 


ἡμιολίας.7 “ Privateers,” or “ piratical vessels ;” so called pro- 
bably from having “ one bank and a half of oars.” See Photius: 
ἡμιολία " ληστρικὸν πλοῖον, οὗ τὸ ἡμιόλιον μέρος ψιλὸν Eperpwy ἐστὶ 
πρὸς τὸ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ μάχεσθαι. Upon the principle that the thief 
beholds “an officer in every bush,” the Coward is represented as 
mistaking a promontory for one of these. Cf. ἅπαντα γάρ τοι τῷ 
φοβουμένῳ ψοφεῖ. ---- Soph. Fragm. 53. There is an historical pre- 
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cedent for his blunder: ἐπεὶ δὲ ἀγχοῦ ἔσαν Ζωστῆρος πλώοντες ot 

4 3 ’ ‘ w Α ~ 3 , ao Μ c 
βάρβαροι, dvareivover γὰρ ἄκραι λεπταὶ τῆς ἠπείρου ταύτης, ἔδοξάν TE 
γῆας εἶναι καὶ ἔφευγον ἐπὶ πολλόν. --- Herod. vu. 107. 


κλυδωνίου γενομένου. It is doubtless unnecessary to remind the 
reader of Jonah, and the famous “ Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum,” 
δα. &c. (Hor. Od. m1. 2.26.) Less familiar is the passage of Aris- 
tophanes cited by Coray : 


ὯΔ νδρες τί πεισόμεσθα ; νῦν ἀγὼν μέγας" 
9 9 φ « ~ 3 ’ ’ 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις ὑμῶν ἐν Σαμοθράκῃ τυγχάνει 
[μεμνημένος, νῦν ἐστὶν εὔξασθαι καλόν, 
ἀποστραφῆναι τοῦ μετιόντος τὼ πόδε. 


Paz, v. 275. 


Where the Scholiast has: δοκοῦσι yap οἱ μεμνημένοι ταῦτα (τὰ μυσ- 
τήρια τοῦ Καβείρον) δίκαιοί τε εἶναι, καὶ ἐκ δεινῶν σώζεσθαι καὶ ἐκ 
χειμώνων. 


ἀνακόπτοντος.) There is some doubt as to the precise force of 
this word. L.and S. Lex. in loco say simply, “to change a ship's 
course.” This is taken from Cas., who writes, ‘cum przviso sco- 
pulo, aut alio periculo cursum navigationis mutat;” but it only 
gives the general meaning of the whole, without explaining it. 
Fischer would understand ναῦν τῆς ὁρμῆς», which amounts to much 
the same thing. Coray has “ ramer en sens contraire, sc. se retirer 
sans reviser de bord:” but this is rather the evolution described 
as πρύμναν κρούεσθαι, and would seem to indicate a real danger 
close at hand. I rather therefore agree with Ast, who explains it 
“‘ retundere, inhibere, igitur h. 1. navis cursum inhibere, ut ap. Arat. 
Phenom. 846. : ἀνακόπτει νῆα quod vertit Germanicus, inhibet jam 
navita remos, or remis.” It does not therefore amount to “ Adout 
ship,” but simply implies a sudden stoppage, or cutting short, of 
the rowing, — which might be rendered desirable for many reasons. 
The δειλός, taking alarm, asks εἰ μεσοπορεῖ, “ tf all’s right,” if the 
steersman ts keeping the right course. Cf. A&schyli Agamemnon : 


καὶ πότμος εὐθυπορῶν 


ἀνδρὸς ἔπαισεν ἄφαντον ἕρμα. v. 975. 


ra τοῦ θέον.] Cas. refers this to auguries or auspices. Pauw 
considers that Neptune is meant. ‘“ Quid de mari sentiat.” Hot- 
tinger sees “ no meaning” in the words as they stand, and places 


them after ἀπὸ ἐνυπνίου τινός. “ Er habe einen gewissen Traum 
P 4 
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gehabt, welcher thm viel zu schaffen mache, was er wohl von 
der Bedeutung desselben halte.” Ihave little doubt but that o 
θεός is Ζεύς, and that the phrase means “ what he thinks of the 
weather.” So also Schneider, Coray, and Ast who quoting Arist. 
Vesp. v. 260., 


e 9 a’ wf L a ~~ 
ὕδωρ ἀναγκαίως ἔχει τὸν θεὸν ποιῆσαι, 


remarks: “Sic Greci frequentant ὁ θεὸς i.e. ὁ Ζεὺς aer, coolum 
viper, ὕει, βροντᾷ, ἀστράπτει, &c. &c.” The Latin idiom, as is well 
known, was the same: e.g. “manet sub Jove frigido.” — Hor. 
Od. I. l. ᾿ 


ἐκδὺς... τὸν χιτωνίσκον. ““ Vestem exuit etiam interiorem, ut 
ad natandum sit paratior, si frangatur navis.”— Cas. 


καὶ στρατευόμενος δὲ. The addition in the Pal. MS., πέζῃ é- 
βοηθοῦν rac re, —which Schneider has corrected πέζῃ τοὺς ἐκβοη- 
Govvrac, —evidently arose from the supposition that Theophrastus 
meant to confine his previous description to a man performing 
military service on board ship. Hence the introduction of πέζῃ 
by way of distinction. But for such a notion there is no founda- 
tion whatever; on the contrary, it would very improperly limit 
the sphere of action and the character of the AeaAdc. So also 
think Hottinger and Ast. 


xpooxaneiy.| Here, too, the reading of the MSS. is sufficiently 
intelligible without any aid from the Pal. transcriber. I under- 
stand some such occasion as that of standing sentry in the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy: but even this is unnecessary; it is a well- 
known characteristic of cowardice to seek encouragement from 
society. Cf. Bob Acres’ expedients for retaining his valour. 
Hottinger has translated from Schneider’s reconstruction of the 
Pal. text. 


f ordyrac.] This word occurs in nearly all MSS. It is ex- 
punged by Ast, and I have obelized it as suspicious, because the 
Vat. exhibits πάντας, which word it omits from the previous clause. 
This seems to show that στάντας is a correction for πάντας, which 
had been transposed, and of which the copyist could make nothing. 
Two meanings have been suggested for στάντας : one “ hostes in 
acie stantes,” another “ soctos, quos timidus jubet primo consistere 
et circumspicere ne ab hostibus improviso opprimerentur.” This 
interpretation, it will be seen, borrows κελεύω» from the Pal. 
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MS. Iam of Ast’s opinion, that it is in accordance with the 
brevity of our author’s style to consider all the clauses as contain- 
ing separate traits, and therefore am not anxious to obtain a con- 
tinuous sense. First the δειλός, on guard, or otherwise, tries to 
obtain company ; then if ordered any where he carefully looks 
about to see that no danger is in the way: again, if accidentally 
alarmed by the appearance of his comrades, he excuses himself by 
saying it was so hard to distinguish them from enemies. This I 
take to be the meaning of the last clause, which requires πότεροι, 
not πότερον, as the MSS. have it. The latter implies εἰσι πολέμιοι 
ἣ οὔ ; “ utrum hostes sint necne 3 —the former being “ utri sint 
hostes,” “ which are friends, and which enemies.” So, too, Hot- 
tinger: “nos dicimus ‘ Welches die Feinde sind.” 


ὑπὸ τὴν σκηνήν. Ido not see why Needham’s conjecture, ἐπί, 
should be so universally adopted. Even Ast prints it in his text : 
ὑπό is of course unusual, but so are the circumstances, and this 
preposition certainly expresses more abject cowardice than the 
other, “creeping under the tent.” ᾿Ἐκπέμψας is, as Ast remarks, 
“postquam dimisit.” I have followed his text, not considering it 
necessary to do more than record the variations of the Pal. MS. 


θαῤῥεῖν. This is one of Casaubon’s corrections, which carries 
conviction along with it. Before his time θεωρεῖν retained pos- 
session of the text. 


σκηνῇ.}] Ast here inserts τῇ, solely upon the authority of the 
Palat. I see nothing which requires the specification of any par- 
ticular tent, or his tent, and have therefore left the text undis- 
turbed. For similar reasons I have not acceded to the introduction 
of δὲ after σαλπίστον. 


éva.| So Cas. for ὡς, which is a mere repetition. As this con- 
jecture has been confirmed by the reading of the Pal. MS., ἕνα 
σέσωκα, I spare the reader the numberless other attempts which 
have been made upon the passage. 


σκεψόμενος κ. τ. λ.] “ Atque eos (intelligit quoscunque obvios 
de pugna redeuntes) ad jacentem introductt, inquisiturus quinam 
sint illius tribules, quis populus aut pagus.” Ihave given the 
reading of the MSS. and Casaubon’s exposition of it, though this, 
it must be confessed, is not satisfactory. I doubt, for instance, 
whether σκεψόμενος can justly bear the meaning “ inquisiturus ” 
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in this sense. The reading of the Pal.—oxepopévove rove δημότας 
καὶ φυλέτας ----ἶδ, for once, much preferable, and Ast is perhaps 
right in adopting it. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Περὶ Δεισιδαιμονίας. “Superstitio,” “ Aberglaube,” “ Superstition.” 
This character need not engage our attention long. It is plainly 
a particular development of Cowardice. All its extravagances 
are to be accounted for by the existence of that feeling which, as 
Horace tells us, prompted the superstitious mother to expose her 
sick child in the Tiber : 


“ Quone malo mentem concussa ? Timore Deorum.” 


To the timid and the ignorant every unexpected event is a mys- 
tery, and every mystery matter of alarm. The secret agency of 
Nature in her various operations, suggesting to the uneducated 
mind the notion of a power which it cannot compass or compre- 
hend, awakes irrational apprehensions, and from these apprehen- 
sions arise expedients very often of a most ludicrous kind. 
Herein lies the comic element of a character too often shadowed 
by much darker traits. Yet even these may be ascribed to the 
primary sources from which the others spring, viz. timidity, weak- 
ness, and ignorance. Superstition therefore reigns supreme among 
barbarous tribes, and among those in civilized nations who most 
resemble them. It is needless to point out how fertile a field for 
Superstition must have existed in even the most cultivated heathen- 
ism. The religion of Faith, and Hope, and special Providence, — 
the belief in a beneficent Creator, who suffers not a sparrow to fall 
unheeded to the ground, —have not exploded it; what, then, must 
have been its power where these correctives did not exist? Hot- 
tinger has devoted his pages to a series of amusing anecdotes, 
which exhibit Superstition in every phase, and show the manner 
in which it connects itself with all the stronger passions and 
emotions of the mind, but I must hasten on to something more 
important. 

A grave doubt may be suggested respecting the word Δεισιδαι- 
povia, and consequently with regard to the genuineness of the 
whole chapter. There is no example of its use in the sense of 
“ Superstition” at the era of Theophrastus. Polybius is, I believe, 
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the first author who employs it in this acceptation. Before his 
time, its meaning was that in which St. Paul ascribes the feeling to 
the Athenians. Δεισιδαιμονέστεροι (Acts, xvii. 22.), which our trans- 
lators have rendered “ too superstitious,” clearly means ‘“ inspired 
with the instinct of religious worship,” and it is the polytheistic 
development of this instinct which the Apostle would correct. The 
fact certainly throws some doubt upon the authorship of this Cha- 
racter, but it would be hard to prove a negative, or to feel a posi- 
tive assurance that the word had not begun to acquire somewhat 
of its subsequent meaning in the days of Theophrastus. We might 
urge that the idea of ““ Superstition” is necessarily the conception 
of a later age and a more advanced civilization ; and that when it 
did arise, it could only be expressed either by the invention of a 
new term, or by applying the “ desynonymizing process” to one 
already in use. Something of the sort appears to have taken place 
with regard to the word Feligio; why not, therefore, in the usage 
of Δεισιδαιμονία ? To a free-thinking age piety is superstition, 
and if it be so far advanced in pseudo-enlightenment as to question 
the necessity of even the first, it will scarce be at the trouble of 
altering its name. It is known that one of Menander’s plays bore 
the title of Δεισιδαίμων or οἱ Δεισιδαίμονες, and from the very 
natute of the Comic Drama it is clear that some at least of the 
foibles denoted by the word must have been its subject. Here, 
therefore, we have Δεισιδαιμονία in a bad sense, and the reader 
will scarcely be satisfied with Hottinger’s explanation, —that viz., 
the titles of such dramas very frequently exhibited a catachresis. 
Menander, moreover, was a disciple of Theophrastus (Diogenes 
Laért. v. 36, 37.), and it is by no means improbable that he de- 
rived some of the comic touches in his dramas from the acute ob- 
servation of his master. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that Xenophon has used δεισιδαίμων as synonymous with θεοσέβης 
(Cyrop. ut. 3. 26.), and that the following interesting passage from 
Aristotle very strongly confirms the conclusion that such alone 
was, at that period, the right acceptation of the term. He is speak- 
ing of the best methods whereby to raise a τυραννίς to the strength 
and stability of a βασιλείας He adds: ἔτι δὲ τὰ πρὸς rove θεοὺς 
φαίνεσθαι ἀεὶ σπουδάζοντα διαφερόντως. ἯΗττόν re yap φοβοῦνται τὸ 
παθεῖν τι παράνομον ὑπὸ τῶν τοιούτων, ἐὰν δεισιδαίμονα νομίζωσιν 
εἶναι τὸν ἄρχοντα, καὶ φροντίζειν τῶν θεῶν " καὶ ἐπιβουλεύουσιν ἧττον, 
ὡς συμμάχους ἔχοντι καὶ τοὺς θεούς " δεῖ δὲ ἄνεν ἀβελτηρίας φαίνεσθαι 
τοιοῦτον. --- Polit. v. 11. See also Hesychius: δεισιδαίμων " ὁ τὰ 
εἴδωλα σέβων" ὁ εὐσέβης καὶ δειλὸς παρὰ θεοῖς. In the edict of 
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Claudius the Jews are commanded not to vilify the religions — 
δεισιδαιμονίας ---οὗὨἨ other countries. It is difficult to estimate the 
exact force of the expression here, and to decide how much of im- 
perial contempt or Gallio-like indifference lurks beneath its em- 
ployment in such a document. 


ἀπονιψάμενος.]7 This word is preceded in the Pal. by ἐπιχρωνῆν, 
which, it is commonly agreed, must be for ἐπὶ κρήνην, a reading 
adopted by the generality of editors. But that this is as unne- 
cessary as the other additamenta of that MS. will appear upon 
examination. lLustration was, among the Greeks, two-fold; first, 
that which pertained simply to the hands, χέρνεψ ; secondly, that 
which had reference to the whole person, περίῤῥανσις. The lustral 
water was prepared for use by submerging a lighted torch taken 
from the altar into a large vessel prepared for the purpose, thus 
forming a reservoir of ‘ holy water,” so to speak, for the wor- 
shippers. The sprinkling was performed by dipping a branch 
into the liquid, θάλλῳφ (Soph. Cédip. Col. 460.), or ‘ ramo felicis 
olive” (Virgil, Ain. Iv. 635.). See Athenzeus: χέρνιψ ἔστιν 
ὕδωρ, εἰς ὃ ἀπέβαπτον δαλὸν ἐκ τοῦ βωμοῦ λαμβάνοντες, ἐφ᾽ οὗ τὴν 
θυσίαν ἐπετελοῦν. ‘These περιῤῥαντήρια, as they were called, stood 
at the entrance of the temple, as is the case with the water ‘used 
for similar purposes in the Roman Catholic churches. We also 
learn fromthe Orators that περιῤῥαντήρια were placed at the entrance 
of the 'Ayopa. Ast again points out that though pure fountain water 
was most commonly used, we find sea water mentioned by Homer, 
Od. 11. 261., and Apollon. Rhod. iv. 670., or water mixed with 
salt, Theocrit. Id. xxiv. 44. For these reasons it seems clear that 
ἐπὶ xphynv is only the addition of one who imperfectly understood 
the subject, and deemed it necessary to the sense. A critic in a 
German review suggests ἐπὶ γρώνην, of which Ast says, “ quod 
quid sibi hoc loco velit non perspicio.” ‘The writer evidently 
meant a “ stone-trough,” such as the Roman Catholics use for the 
purpose. Perhaps the reader will excuse a somewhat long note, 
as the article Lustratio in the Dictionary of Antiquities is, as is 
very unusual in that splendid work, somewhat defective, at least 
in the Greek portion. 


δάφνην.] “A laurel leaf,” so Schneider and Ast, for δάφνης, 
which, I suppose, one must not defend as a partitive genitive, “a 
piece of laurel.” Casaubon suggested δάφνης πέταλα. That the 
Greeks believed the laurel to be possessed of the virtues of an 
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amulet is proved by the proverb which Erasmus gives: δαφνίνην 
φορῶ βακτηρίαν (Adag. 1. 1. 79.). Casaubon also mentions, from 
Hesychius (voce Κώμυνυθα), that the Greeks were in the habit of 
placing laurel branches before their doors. The plant also appears 
to have been employed by the diviners: ᾿Ιθυντήριον" ὃ φέρουσιν ot 
μάντεις σκῆπτρον ἀπὸ δάφνης. Most probably the laurel was con- 
sidered to bring with it the special favour and protection of 
Apollo. Such, at least, was the notion held by the tribes of Dorian 
origin, as illustrated in the festival of δαφνηφορία, celebrated every 
ninth year at Thebes in honour of Apollo. Something similar 
occurred among the Delphians. See Miiller’s Dorians, 1. cap. 4. 


γαλῆ.] “ Mustela,” not “felis.” Compare: ἣ διάξειεν γαλῆ. ---- 
Aristoph. Ecclez. v. 787. This omen was of the sort called évd- 
διον ; such as the ὅδιον κράτος, or appearance of the eagles mentioned 
by Asch. Agam. v. 104. Ast quotes Plaut. Stich. m1 2. 7.; ‘Terent. 
Phorm. rv. 4. 26. ‘To these we may add, as better known, Hor. 
Od. iii. 27.1. Παραδράμῃ, for περιδράμῃ, is an alteration by Cas., 
of which there can be little doubt; so, again, he substitutes δια- 
Badn for διαλάβῃ, two verbs which are, more than any others, con- 
founded in the MSS. Casaubon quotes two singular illustrations 
of the efficacy attributed to the τρεῖς λέθοι. Columella de Arbo- 
ribus, cap. xxiii.: “ Mala Punica ne rumpantur in arbore remedio 
sunt lapides tres, 81 cum seres arborem ad radicem ipsam collo- 
caveris.” And, again, from Palladius, lib. Iv. c. 10.: “ Qui in 
scrobe deponit, si tres lapides in ipsa radice constituat, providebit 
ne poma rumpantur.” 


ὄφιν] The MSS. have σοφήν! “ Quod primus vidit Lycius in 
ὄφιν esse mutandum.” Subsequently the Pal. MS. confirmed the 
conjecture. ‘The spots where omens occurred were held sacred, 
and something was erected to deprecate the supposed wrath of the 
divinity. The “triste bidental ” is a familiar instance. Casaubon 
quotes Plato’s complaint against the prevalence of the practice 
which, he says, left no street or house without its altar (De Leg. 1x. 
p. 909. E.). Next follows an addition in the Pal. MS. which 
plainly betrays the hand of some pedant, anxious, as Hottinger 
says, to show off his small wares of antiquarian knowledge (“ der 
seine antiquariscle Gelehrsamkeit auskramen wollte”). The Πα- 
ρείας was a species of snake, not venomous, so called from its 
large jaws; it was, from its harmless nature, consecrated to Escu- 
lapius, and employed in the Eleusinian mysteries. See Aristoph. 
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Plutus, 690. The word is sometimes written Παρώας. The ἱερόν, 
on the contrary, was small and very venomous. Arist. Hist. Anim. 
describes it as ὀφίδιον μικρόν. .... καὶ δασὺ ἰδεῖν" 6 τι δ᾽ ἂν 
δάκῃ, εὐθὺς σήπεται τῷ κύκλῳ. This kind of snake, even Schneider 
admits, was not likely to be ordinarily seen in houses. Hottinger 
argues from this against the genuine character of the passage. 
On the whole I agree with him, but this particular reason is hardly 


conclusive. See Plaut. Amphitryo, v. 1. 56.: 
“ Devolant angues jubati deorgum in impluvium duo.” 
And Terent. Phormio : 
« Anguis per impluvium decidit de tegulis.” τιν. 4. 27. 


In the first passage “ jubati” seems to correspond to Aristotle’s 
words δασὺ ἰδεῖν. 


ἱερὸν. Schneider would substitute ἱρεῖον, “ a temple,” he says, 
being too costly an offering for an individual. Nude, or σηκός, he 
thinks, might stand. But, as both Hottinger and Ast remark, the 
distinction between ἱερόν, ναός, and σηκός, was not accurately 
observed even by the best authors. Perhaps there is a reference 
to some such models as were manufactured at Ephesus. 


τῶν λιπαρῶν λίθων. The very singular practice mentioned in 
the text gave occasion to a proverb respecting a superstitious man 
πάντα λίθον λιπαρὸν προσκυνεῖ. Casaubon quotes Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, vir. Stromat. to this effect; and Ast adds from Lucian , 
Alexand. ὃ 80, : καὶ εἰ μόνον ἀληλιμμένον πον λίθον ἢ ἐστεφανώμενον 
θεάσαιτο, προσπίπτων εὐθὺς καὶ προσκυνῶν, καὶ ἐπὶ πολὺ παρεστηκὼς 
καὶ εὐχόμενος καὶ τἄγαθα παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ αἰτῶν. Similarly. Apuleius 
speaks of “‘cespes libamine humigatus, vel lapis unguine deli- 
butus.”— Floridor. ad initium. Compare Tibullus, 1. 1. 11. 16. 
The origin of the practice is to ke traced to the common principles 
which lie at the root of all polytheism. The reader will at once 
remember the singular and controverted expression in Isaiah, 
Lyi. 6., “ Among the smooth stones of the stream is thy portion.” 
I had examined Rosenmiiller’s long and elaborate note; but 
Adam Clark’s observations will convey all that is required for 
an illustration of the passage. ‘“ The Jews were extremely 
addicted to the practice of many superstitious and idolatrous 
rites, which the Prophet here inveighs against with great 
vehemence. Ofthe worship of rude stones consecrated there are 
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many testimonies of the ancients. They were called BairvAu, or 
Βαιτύλια, probably from the stone which Jacob erected at Bethel, 
pouring oil upon the top of it. The practice was very common 
in different ages and places. Arnobius, lib. 1., gives an account of 
his own practice, in this respect, before he became a Christian: 
‘ Si quando conspexeram lubricatum lapidem, et ex olivi unguine 
sordidatum tanquam inesset vis presens, adulabar, affabar, et 
beneficia poscebam nihil sentiente de trunco.’ ‘ When I have 
met with a smooth stone smeared with oil, supposing a spiritual 
power to be connected with it, I worshipped it, paid my addresses 
to it, and requested blessing,’ &c. Clemens Alex. Strom. lib. vu. 
speaks of a worshipper of every smooth stone, ina proverbial way, 
to denote one given up to superstition. And, accordingly, Theo- 
phrastus has marked this as one strong feature in the character 
of the superstitious man (quoting the passage in the text). Kimchi — 
says: ‘ When they found a beautiful polished stone in a brook 
or river they paid divine adoration to it.’ This idolatry is still 
prevalent among the Hindoos. The stone which is the object of 
their adoration is called ‘Salgram.’ They are found about eighty 
miles from the source of the river Sown, in the viceroyalty of 
Bahar, on the coast of Bengal.” (Azin Akbery, vol. 11. p. 29.) 


ἐὰν μῦς κι τ. λ.] That this, too, was a prodigy may be gathered 
from Cic. de Divinatione, 1. 27. Ast quotes from Augustin an 
apposite passage. De Doctrina Christ. u.: “ Hine sunt illa cum a 
soricibus vestis roditur, plus timere suspicionem futuri mali, quam 
presens damnum dolere. Unde illud eleganter dictum Catonis 
est, qui cum esset consultus a quodam, qui sibi a soricibus erosas 
caligas diceret, respondit non esse illud monstrum, sed vere mon- 
strum habendum fuisse, si sorices a caligis roderentur.” 


θύλακος.7 “ Saccus scorteus ubi erat farina vel panis, ejusmodi 
saccum secum ferebant, quando ibant ra ἄλφιτα emptum, h. 6. 
farinam que in foro venibat. .... Adeo autem erat familiare 
muribus θυλάκους rodere ut propterea θυλακοτρῶγες a poetis ap- 
pellentur. Hesychius θυλακοτρώξ, μῦς, οἱ δὲ, axpic.” — Cas. 


éxiuppaya.| This is another case where the Pal. MS. has 
confirmed a happy conjecture. ᾿Απογράψαι was found in the MSS. 
before this alteration by Lycius. Hottinger declares the answer 
of the ᾿Ἐξηγητής, or Expounder, to be so inappropriate and im- 
probable that he considers it sufficient evidence of the spuriousness 
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of the whole character; and Ast seems to agree with him. Might 
it not be defended on this ground? The δεισιδαίμων becomes so 
extravagant as to surpass the "EZnynrnc himself in superstitious 
observances: he is not satisfied even if the latter tell him that the 
affair is harmless, and that he had better go and get his wallet 
mended, he still determines to use every possible precaution. 
This, I must confess, seems to me sufficiently graphic, and in our 
author's manner. At any rate, it does not offer strong enough 
evidence to support Hottinger’s opinion. 


ἐκθύσασθαι.})7 The MSS. had ἐκδύσασθαι, which is somewhat 
similar to ἀπογράψαι and σόφην in its value. We owe our excel- 
lent emendation to St. Bernard on Synesius de Febribus. It 
illustrates a common usage of the preposition éx, somewhat similar 
. to our “ out:” “ sacrificto omen expiare.” 


καθᾶραι. So the Pal. MS. from a good copy; the old MSS. 
have xu@apiev. In the following words ἐπαγωγή is undoubtedly 
to be understood of an “invocation” of Hecate. Schneider quotes 
Hesych. voc. ὠπωτῆρε" διὰ φαρμάκων εἰώθασί τινες ἐπάγειν τὴν 
Ἑκάτην ταῖς οἰκίαις. Coray, being a physician, has a curious 
notion that the word means “ une attaque d’Hecate, la maladie 
connue sous le nom d’epilepsie, ou mal caduc.” 

It is, perhaps, scarcely worth while to record the attempts 
which have been made to re-arrange the confused text of the Pal. 
MS. However, Coray suggests: κἂν γλαῦκα βαδίζων ὡς αὐτοῦ 
ἴδοιη, ταράττεσθαι, “ s'il rencontre, en allant chez lut, quelque 
chouette, tl demeure tout interdit.” Schneider again: κἂν γλαῦκα 
βαδίζοντος αὐτοῦ διίπτασθαι, ταράττεσθαι. Both these learned editors 
assume the appearance of an owl to be an evil omen. Surely, 
however, it was quite the contrary, at least for the Athenians, 
being the bird of their tutelary goddess. Cf.: 

Ῥλαὺξ yap ἡμῶν, πρὶν μάχεσθαι, τὸν στρατὸν διέπτατο. 

Vesp. 1006. 
For my own part I regard it as a blunder on the part of the Pal. 
scribe, and an additional proof that the passage is spurious. Ast, 
however, suggests the change of παρίπτηται for ταράττεται : “ Cum 
noctua ipsi in via pretervolitat, exclamat Dea Minerva! (sc. 
venerationis causa, quod bonum ipsi omen miserit) et tta tunc 
procedit, sc. viam persequitur.” 


ἐπὶ λεχώ.] Another improved reading given by the Pal. MS. 
for λέχει. Casaubon had conjectured ἐπὶ λέχη, meaning thereby 
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the couches on which the dead were exposed and carried out to 
burial. A quotation from Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 380. explains the 
whole : 

Ta τῆς θέου δὲ μέμφομαι σοφίσματα" 

ἥτις βροτῶν μὲν ἤν τις ἅψηται φόνον 

ἢ καὶ λοχείας, ἢ νεκροῦ θίγῃ χεροῖν, 

βωμῶν ἀπείργει μυσαρὸν ὡς ἡγουμένη. 
For ἐπὶ νεκρὸν, see Eurip. Alcestis, v. 22.: 

᾿Εγὼ δὲ μὴ μίασμά μ᾽ ἐν δόμοις κίχῃ. 
Compare Leviticus, xx1. 11.: “ Neither shall he go in to any body, 
nor defile himself for his father or his mother.” It was owing to 
a similar superstition that no person was permitted to die in the 
Island of Delos. The reader will hardly require to be reminded 
of Mrs. Heman’s beautiful poem on the subject, or Thucyd. iii. 104. 

With regard to what follows I cannot do better than cite the 

words of Ast: “ Qua quidem verba plura continent e serioris ut 
videtur, antiquitatis cognitione depromta, de quibus nihil certi 
posse statui equidem existimo. Ceterum non mimica hec est 
hominis superstitiosi descriptio, sed antiquaria morum supersti- 
tiosorum enarratio.” 


ταῖς τετάρταις.7 The fourth of the month was sacred to Mer- 
cury, Hercules, and Minerva. See Scholiast to Arist. Plut. v. 11. 
27.; and the seventh to Apollo. Schol. ad Hesiod, Ἔργα καὶ Ἡμέ- 
pat, v. 770. In latter ages the seventh was also sacred to Venus, 
as appears from Schweighauser’s note, who contends that in the 
time of Theophrastus the sixth was the day of Venus. From this 
alone we might infer that the passage is an interpolation. 


Τοὺς 'Eppagpodirove.] The strange mystical legend of Herma- 
phroditus, the child of Mercury and Venus, may be found in 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, rv. 285. That Hermaphrodites should be 
made objects of worship was natural to the spirit of a sensuous 
Polytheism. Accordingly we find that there was a temple at 
Athens to Hermaphroditus; as also at Halicarnassus, where he 
was worshipped especially by females. See Schneider’s note. 


ὅταν ἐνύπνιον ἴδῃ. Casaubon quotes Arist. Rane, v. 1376. : 


᾿Αλλὰ μοι ἀμφίπολοι λύχνον ἅψατε, 
Καλπισί τ᾿ ἐκ ποτάμων δρόσον ἄρατε, 
Θέρμετε δ᾽ ὕδωρ, 

‘Qe ἂν θεῖον ὄνειρον ἀποκλύσω. 


Q 
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And Martial, x1. 50. : 


“* Amphora nunc petitur nigri cariosa Falerni, 
Expiet ut somnos garrula saga tuos.” 


Aristophanes was, in all probability, ridiculing the tragedians, — 
perhaps Euripides in his Hecuba. It was necessary for the 
expiation of a dream that it should be narrated in the open air, 
sub sole: 

a καινὰ δ᾽ ἥκει νὺξ φέρουσα φάσματα, 

λέξω πρὸς αἰθέρ᾽ et τι δὴ τόδ᾽ ἐστ᾽ ἄκος. 

Iph. T. ν. 42. 

And Sophocles : 


τοιαῦτα τοῦ παρόντος, ἡνίχ᾽ ἡλίῳ 
δείκνυσι τοὔναρ, ἔκλνον ἐξηγούμενον. Elect. 477. 


τελεσθησόμενος.] As the verb τελεῖν was of universal application 
in all sacred matters, Ast remarks that this word is here employed 
in a wide sense, including the notion of purification and expiation. 
And that the offices of expiation, &c. were peculiarly the duty of 
the Orpheoteleste is to be gathered from Plato, Polit. m. 7. 
p- 364. E. MHottinger argues from the well-known sanctity of 
the Orphic mysteries that no heathen writer of the age of Theo- 
phrastus would have spoken of them in the slighting language of 
the text. | 


παιδίων. I have printed the additamentum of the Pal. MS. 
as it appears in Ast’s edition. It seemed utterly unreasonable to 
transfer any portion of the three long pages of conjecture and 
counter-conjecture which form Ast’s comment upon a passage 
avowedly unintelligible, and almost certainly spurious. I merely 
subjoin the learned editor’s conjectures: καὶ τῶν περιῤῥαινομένων 
ἀπὸ θαλάττης ἐπιμελῶς δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι, “ one of those people who 
are very careful to sprinkle themselves. Κἄν πότε ἐπίδῃ σκορόδων 
ἐφημμένον τῶν ἐν ταῖς τριόδοις, ἀπέλθων κατὰ κεφαλῆς λούσασθαι. 
The suppers of Hecate (see [epi Μικρολογίας), which were placed 
at the cross roads, consisted of such poor fare. It was probably 
considered an act of impiety to carry the food off. Hence the 
horror of the superstitious man at witnessing the act. 


σκίλλῃ ἢ σκύλακι. ““ Tangit duplicem veterum consuetudinem 
expiandi lustrandique se; altera erat circumacta circa corpus 


--- 
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scilla, altera catulo similiter circa corpus ducto; hoc enim signi- 
ficat περικαθαῖραι. De scilla, quod expiandi vim crederetur habere, 
notum vel ex Plinio et medicorum libris de catulo, res minus 
vulgo, ut videtur nota. Verum est quod diximus, veteres catulo 
solitos lustrare se, eum cireumferentes circa corpus, eamque lus- 
trationem vocabant περισκυλακισμόν. Plutarch, Quest. Roman. T. 
ii. p. 280. C. Vit. Romul. Τὶ 1. p.31. E..—Cas. He also explains 
περικαθαίρειν by the Latin circumferre, quoting Virgil: “ Idem 
ter socios pura circumtulit unda,” where Servius explains, “ Cir- 
cumtulit ” purgavit; antiquum verbum est. Plautus: ‘ Pro 
larvato te circumferam,” id est, purgabo, nam lustratio ἃ circum- 
latione dicta est vel teed, vel sulphuris. Juvenalis: “si qua da- 
rentur, Sulphura cum tadis.” 


μαινόμενον. Plaut. Captiv. iii. 4. 15.: 


‘‘ Hegio, hic homo rabiosus est in Alide, 
Ne tu, quod istic fabuletur, aures immittas tuas ; 
Nam istic hastis insectatus est domi matrem et patrem 
Et illic isti, qui sputatur, morbus interdum venit. 
Proin’ tu ab istoc procul recedas.” 


Cas. : “ Morbus qui sputatur (hine, πτύσαι εἰς κόλπον) est morbus 
caducus, sc. ἐπιλεψία. Plin. H. N. x. 23., Comitialem propter 
morbum despui suetum: xxviu. 4., Despuimus comitiales morbos, 
hoc est contagia regerimus. Verba πτύσαι εἰς κύλπον conveniunt 
illis apud Tibullum, 1. 2. 96. : 


‘Despuit in molles, et sibi quisque sinus.’ ” 


Casaubon also conjectures that the feigned madness of David 
had this object in view, that, viz., Achish might be alarmed and 
send him away. See the last verse of 1 Samuel xx1.: “ Have 
I need of madmen that ye have brought this fellow to play 
the madman in my presence? Shall this fellow come into my 
house ?” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Περὶ Μικρολογίας.]7 “ Knickerey,” “ Niggardliness,” ‘“ Penurious- 
ness.” The three following Characters are closely connected, and 


should be considered together. ‘They arise from the same prin- 
Q 2 
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ciple of selfishness and self-interest which we have hitherto seen 
developing itself in various modifications of Pride and Timidity. 
But we have now another subject-matter, and corresponding 
phases of conduct. In the present case it is pecuniary interest 
with which this selfishness concerns itself. The love of money, as 
exhibited under different yet closely connected forms, has been 
depicted, with great acuteness and accuracy of observation, by our 
author. His translators however, in all languages, have failed to 
catch the delicate shades of meaning which the original expresses. 
Indeed, the vagueness and uncertainty of our nomenclature renders 
such a task for the English editor especially difficult. The con- 
clusions, however, to which I had been led by a careful consi- 
deration of the illustrative portions of Aristotle’s works, are so 
nearly identical with the independent conclusions of Hottinger, 
that I shall attempt to state them briefly here. 

Taking the Love of Money as the generic failing, we may regard 
its species as principally two. The one may be described as 
Covetousness, or Avarice; the other as Penuriousness, Niggard- 
liness, and the character which is comprised in our notion of the 
Miser. ‘The first springs from the lowest form of self-love, the 
love of lucre, and is devoted to the acquisition of wealth; the second 
originates in that selfish timidity which we have already detected in 
Superstition, and is haunted by the dread of poverty: the first seeks 
money by all means and all practices ; the second avoids expense by 
every expedient and sacrifice, however painful: the first is more 
overreaching, more unscrupulous, and consequently more dishonest ; 
the second, however it may be tempted to dishonesty, does not na- 
turally neglect the rights of others ; it is more occupied in inventing 
privations for itself. The second class, again, we have the authority 
of Aristotle for dividing further still. Expense may have reference 
to the common concerns of daily life, or to the great affairs of state, 
and those more domestic occasions which are analogous to them, — 
as great banquets, weddings, &c., ἄς. Parsimony therefore, as exer- 
cised in the one or the other, is of a twofold nature. When of the 
first sort, we may call it Niggardliness, Miserly Conduct; when 
of the second, Sordidness, Meanness. As I have said, our nomen- 
clature is so vague that general usage confounds these terms; 
Theophrastus, however, means to describe the first by μικρολογία, 
the second by ἀνελευθερία, which must be considered identical with 
the μικροπρεπεία of the Ethics. The German language, with more 
accuracy than ours, employs Kargheit for the second species, — 
Knickerey for its first development, and Knauserey for the second. 
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Both the latter, it will be remembered, must be regarded as dis- 
tinct from the generic term Covetousness, Getz, with which would 
correspond our third character, or aicypoxepdeia, could we confi- 
dently believe it to be the composition of Theophrastus. 

The present chapter is devoted to the consideration of the first- 
mentioned habit “ Knickerey,” ‘“ Niggardliness,” “a petty and 
contemptible Economy. The Greek word μικρολογία points to the 
insignificant character of all the Niggard’s actions. “ Sein ganzer 
Charakter ist ein personificiertes Diminutivum,” says Hottinger : 
nor is this view without importance, as it explains some of the 
more delicate shades of the delineation. It is for this reason that 
the Niggard hastens to claim his half-obol as soon as due; and 
refuses to wait until the interest amounts to a respectable sum. 
He delights in having twelve payments instead of one; and simi- 
larly he cannot prevail upon himself to make any but trifling pur- 
chases at a time; though, as Hottinger remarks, he foils his own 
purpose, and spends more by buying at retail prices than he would. 
were he to purchase by wholesale. But anything on a large scale 
is foreign to his nature. I believe, says the above-mentioned 
editor, that he would transfer all his property into the smallest 
current coin of the realm, for the satisfaction of seeing it about 
him, were it not for the additional trouble and gid which such 
a proceeding would entail. 

Lucian gives two instances of μικρολογία which carrespond very 
well with the account above given. Mnesitheus, in the Jupiter 
Tragcedus, is accused of μικρολογία, because he sacrifices to sixteen 
divinities with one old cock and four grains of parched frankincense. 
And Jupiter himself labours under the same imputation, because, 
when helping Prometheus at dinner, he had given him rather too 
much bone in his meat. 


_pexpodoyiac.] In connection with this and the following cha- 
racters compare Aristotle’s remarks upon ἐλευθεριότης and all the 
cognate habits, Ethic. Nichom. 1v. 1. The character here de- 
scribed most nearly answers to that of the persons whom Aristotle 
calls ἀνελευθέρους τῇ δόσει ἐλλείποντας. It has been already pointed 
out that the distinctive feature of μικρολογία is a fear of expense, 
and a consequent self-privation, rather than an avaricious appetite 
for increased wealth. Cas. quotes from Seneca, 11. 84. : ‘ Parsi- 
monia est scientia vitandi sumptus supervacuos, aut ars re familiari 
mone utendi, parcissimum tamen hominem vocamus pusilli 
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animi et contracti cum infinitum intersit, inter modum et angustias, 
sed effecit inopia sermonis ut hunc et illum parcum vocemus.” 


τοῦ διαφόρον The word is purposely vague, in order to take in 
all the various traits of parsimony subsequently mentioned. To 
διάφορον is not used simply in reference to pecuniary expense: it 
means anything that makes a difference to a man; anything that 
affects his interests, e.g. picking up his figs, or trespassing on his 
fields. See Thucydides, m1. 42. : ἣ ἀξύνετός ἐστιν, ἢ ἰδίᾳ τι αὐτῷ 
διαφέρει, “ makes a difference to him.” 


ἐν rp μηνί. Ast rightly translates, “ mense nondum finito.” 
"Ey in this case equals ἐντὸς, within, which is, indeed, the radical 
sense of the preposition. Hence, such phrases as ἐν ἑαυτῷ γίγνεσθαι, 
“to become within one’s self,” = ἐντὸς yevov.— Atschylus. So, 
too, is to be explained its use in compounds. Cf.: ἐμβατεύειν 
πατρίδος, e.g. tow βαίνειν πατρίδος. ---- Cidip. Tyr. v. 825.; and 
again: iv’ 6 βακχίωτας Διώνυσος éuBarever.—Cadip. Col. v. 685. 


ἔλθων.] I agree with Hottinger that this word, though only 
found in the Pal. MS., ought to be received, as it expresses the 
petty-fogging anxiety of the μικρόλογος. Hottinger quotes very 
aptly, Xen. Mem. Soc.: πότερον ἐλθὼν ἐξήτακας τοῦτο (iii. 6. 11.); 
where it means, “ what did you go yourself and inquire.” The 
μικρόλογος is a small capitalist who lets out paltry sums and calls 
himself for the interest. The reason why he does so has been 
explained in the introduction. The other explanations adduced 
by the editors seem to be quite beside the point. 


συσσιτῶν.Ἶ 1. 6. σύσσιτος ἐών. According to the true meaning 

of verbs in ew. Cf. omnino, Cap. 1. notes. It may either be in 

the capacity of entertainer, or as one of the members of an épavoc, 

or club-feast. The proposed alterations are therefore unnecessary. 
Ast quotes : 

“ Et numeros nostros adstricté fronte trientes, 
Tanquam de cella sit cadus iste tua.” 
Mart. rx. 40. 


τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι.)] Why to Artemis? Gesner supposes the reason 
to be that these ἔρανοι originated in the pic-nics of hunters, or com- 
panions in the chase. Fischer quotes Callim. Hymn. in Dianam, 
v. 124., to show that Artemis was the Patroness of Health. 
Coray and Hottinger believe Hecate to be meant, and refer to the 
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suppers of Hecate already often mentioned. See last Chapter. 
Ast rightly urges that the word ἀπάρχεσθαι, which means to offer 
a preparatory libation or portion from our own food, altogether 
negatives this last explanation. He decides upon no other. 


hoyilera.] “ Puts down to his account.” Theophrastus is 
speaking of the house-steward or bailiff; or perhaps of some friend 
to whom he has entrusted a commission. Casaubon aptly quotes 
from Arist. Giconom. lib. 0.: ἀποστείλας re τινα ἐπὶ ἀγόρασμά τι, 
αἰσθόμενος ὅτι εὐώνων τετύχηκεν, αὐτῷ δὲ μέλλειν ἐκτετιμημένα λογί- 


ἕεσθαι. 


tptxadkoy.] Needham would read τρίχαπτον. Politian appears, 
by his version “monile aut pectinem,” to have read περίαπτον. 
No change is necessary ; eight chalci make an obol. This small 
coin, therefore, is well translated by the German “ dreyer.” 
“ Hatte seine Gattin einen Dreyer verloren.” — Hot. 


τὰς κιβωτούς.7 “ Erant κιβωτοί ligne κίσται 6 vimine.” — Cas. 
A sort of wardrobe. 


ἐλάαν. Many MSS. have ἐλαίαν. The distinction which some 
grammarians have sought to establish between these words, t.e. 
that the first means the fruit, the second the ¢ree, does not seem 
to have been observed with any degree of accuracy. 


φοίνικα.] It appears that Theophrastus himself (Hist. Plant. 
1. 3.) has declared that the fruit of the palm never ripens in 
Greece. Schneider, therefore, says that he means, “ palme genus 
pumilum quod etiam Romani per hortos disseminaverant, docente 
Palladio.” 


τοὺς ὅρους. See Ch. XXII. : Περὶ ᾿Απιστίας, “ olim soliti veteres 
servos sibi parare, et in villis habere, quorum munus erat custodia 
finium. Latini hos servos saltwarios appellabant. Saltuariorum 
duo genera, alii fines custodiebant, alii fructus. Porro termini 
moti sive exarati quam grave crimen fuerit, et divina testantur 
jura et humana.”—Cas. 


ὑπερημερίαν. Ast quotes from Pollux, 111. 85.: ὁ οὐκ ἐκτίσας 
kara προθεσμίαν ὑπερήμερος, καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα ὑπερημερία. The word 
from this came to signify “ forfeiture of recognizance,” and the 
consequent execution or distress. The most familiar instance of 


the use of the word is its satirical application to the daughters of 
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Lycambes by Archilochus, upon which the unfortunate ladies 
hanged themselves, ὑπερήμεροί μοι τῶν γάμων ai πάρθενοι. Cf. 
Arist. Rh. ταὶ 10. 7. 


τόκον τόκου.] “« Interest upon interest,” “ compound interest,” 
which was, among the Greeks, considered most usurious. See 
Aristoph. : 
ἰὼ, κλαετ᾽ ὠβολοστάται 
αὐτοί τε καὶ τἀρχαῖα καὶ τόκοι τόκων. 


Arist. Nub. 1110. 


See also Vit. Auctio of Lucian: καὶ ob μόνον ye ἁπλῶς, ὥσπερ ot 
ἄλλοι, τοὺς τόκους, ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτων ἑτέρους τοὺς τόκους λαμβάνειν. 


ὀψωνῶν.] Casaubon, as usual, has an apposite quotation. Plau- 
tus, Aul. 1. 8. 3.: 


“ Venio ad macellum, rogito pisces; indicant 
Caros: agninam caram, caram bubulan, 
Vitulinam, cetum, porcinam, cara omnia,” &c. 


εἰσέλθειν. Is, I suppose, to “ come in,” i.e. “come home.” So 
εἰσέλθειν πρός τινα (Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3. 13.), is ‘ to be on visiting 
terms with a man.” See: εἴσηλθε κἀξῆλθε.---Ευχὶρ. Pheeniss. v.546. 
and Act. Apost. 


xpav.] I have, with some scruple, followed Ast in adopting 
this correction of Casaubon’s for the original word in the MSS. 
χρωννύειν. The latter, they say, cannot apply to all the things 
specified. I do not see this; to stain and so spoil is the natural 
meaning of the word, and it seems to me very applicable to the 
whole list of articles. But the request, in this case, would be too 
reasonable to be ridiculous; μὴ χρᾶν fitly expresses the notion of 
parsimony, while μὴ χρωννύειν does not. 


pyre στέμματα Hottinger considers the word so inappropriate 
that he would read πέμματα: “In dieser ganzen Stelle lauter 
solche Sachen vorkommen, welche sich consumieren, und bey der 
Absicht den Knicker zu zeichnen, auch keine andern vorkommen 
diirfen, so scheinen mir die Krianze hier nicht an ihrer Stelle zu 
seyn.” He seems, however, to forget the common use of garlands 
at meals, which is a thing here forbidden. Or, perhaps, he may 
refer to festal festoons made of some material which lasted a long 
time, and which consequently would come under the class of things 
specified by Hottinger. We know that such garlands hung for a 
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long time, as Thucydides relates that the burning of the temple 
of Juno at Argos was caused by their accidental combustion : 
Χρυσίδος τῆς ἱερείας λύχνον τίνα θείσης ἡμμένον πρὸς τὰ στέμματα 
καὶ ἐπικαταδαρθούσης.--- Thue. Iv. 188. 


θυλήματα7 The MSS. have θνηλήματα (some θηηλήματαλ), ἃ 
word unknown to the lexicons. If it be legitimate I suppose it 
is a diminutive from θνήλη, which occurs (Soph. Elect. 1423.) in 
the sense of an offering. But as θύλημα means the same thing, 
probably a sort of πέλανος, I have preferred to give it because we 
are certain of its occurrence, Aristoph. Pax, 979. : 


ταντὶ δέδραται, τίθεσο τὼ μηρὼ λαβών" 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπὶ σπλάγχν᾽ εἶμι καὶ θυλήματα, 


Where the scholiast explains, θυλήματα" τὰ τοῖς θεοῖς ἐπιθνόμενα 
ἄλφιτα. 


τῶν μίκρων. This is the reading of the MSS. Stephens con- 
jectured τῶν μηρῶν, which all the editors receive with acclamation. 
Even Ast has printed it in his text. “ Que non perveniunt ad 
infimum femur,” undoubtedly makes excellent sense. But is τῶν 
μίκρων unintelligible? Certainly not; and therefore I have not 
ventured to remove it from the text. 


ἐν χρῷ κειρομένους. Sc. that he might not require shaving 
again for a long time. Similarly the oi κομῶντες are laughed at 
by the comic poets, because they would not go to the expense of 
having their hair cut. See Aves, v. 1195.: ἐκομῶν, ἐπείνων, ἐῤῥύ- 
πων, ἐσωκρατοῦν. 


τὸ μέσον τῆς ἡμέρας ὑπολνομένους. “« Without their shoes at. 
mid-day,” i.e, from the same economical motives as influence the 
Scotch peasants to do the same thing. But why at mid-day? 
Because, as the heat was then greatest, his feet would suffer most. 
Consequently any other man would have kept his sandals on. 
The conjecture of Stephens, ὑπολονομένους, is quite unnecessary. 


πολλὴν γῆν.] Sc. “ Fuller's earth,” i.e. κιμωλίαν. The learned 
Casaubon says: “ Hoc Livius (iv. 25.) dixit cretam sive album 
in vestimentum addere, Theophrastus in libro de lapidibus γῆν 
éumarre εἰς ra ἱμάτια. Erat olim duplex crete usus in officina 
fullonum; alia sordes eluebantur, alia candorem nitoremque vesti 
parabant. Plinius, xxxv. 17.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


Περὶ ’Avedevepiac.] ‘ Die Knauserey,” “ Sordidness,” ‘ Mean- 
ness.” ‘This Character has been already considered in our preface 
to the foregoing. We there described it as representing that par- 
ticular development of Parsimony which is seen in such expenses 
as are of a generous and magnificent character. Aristotle desig- 
nates it by μικροπεπεία, by which he means littleness in great 
matters, or, as he says, being ἀνελεύθερος ἐν τῇ δόσει. The ἀνελεύ- 
θερος or μικροπρέπης differs from the μικρόλογος, in that he is not 
unwilling to make a show, and obtain credit for liberality and 
splendour. But his unfortunate economy spoils all by stopping 
exactly at the wrong point. He is, for instance, ready to become 
a trierarch, but loses all credit for the money which he spends by 
attempting a paltry saving in his personal equipment. The nig- 
gard pinches himself to save money; the mean man extends his 
saving propensities to matters in which parsimony is ridiculous, — 
for they are pretended exercises of liberality. We may indeed 
derive our best ideas of μικροπρεπεία by the τόπος ἐξ ἐναντίων from 
Aristotle’s account of peyadorperecia. The latter quality is im- 
possible in connection with poverty ; and it is in the want of 
understanding this impossibility that ἀνελευθερία consists. The 
struggle to reconcile these two incompatibles, display and want of 
means, gives birth to numerous incidents of a ludicrous nature, 
and furnishes the comic element of the Character. Indeed, no 
other failing has been more commonly ridiculed by dramatic 
writers, satirists, and novelists. Many of the delineations of 
Theodore Hook will at once recur to the reader’s memory, and 
probably no few instances in real life. Hottinger has quoted from 
Pliny an anecdote which is so illustrative and instructive with 
regard to the whole matter, that I shall make no apology for re- 
peating it. Pliny had been invited to dinner. Upon arriving he 
found that his host had distributed all the wine into three portions: 
one of superior quality for his distinguished guests; an inter- 
mediate sort for those of second rank ; while the freedmen had to 
put up with very wretched stuff indeed. ‘ How do you like the 
arrangement?” said the host. ‘“ Not very well,” replied Pliny. 
‘‘ How then do you treat your guests?” ‘I give them all the 
same viands ; for I invite them to dine with me, and not for the 
purpose of making invidious distinctions. I share every thing 
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with those with whom I also share my table and my couch.” 
ἐς What, even with the freedmen?” ‘“ Yes, even with the freed- 
men ; for in a case of this sort I do not regard them as freedmen, 
but as my company.” “ Yes, but that must be expensive.” “ Not. 
very much so.” ‘“ How can that be possible?” “In this way. 
If my freedmen cannot partake of my wine, I partake of theirs.” 


περιουσία τις ἀφιλοτιμίας.7 The MSS. generally have περιουσία 
τις ἀπὸ φιλοτιμίας. The Vatican MS. guides to the right word by 
reading ἀποφιλοτιμίας. From this Cas. conjectured rightly, as I 
believe, ἀφιλοτιμέας. This reading is also given by Ast. The 
Tauchnitz editor has ἀπουσία φιλοτιμίας, an expression to which 
περιουσία ἀφιλοτιμέας is, I hold, an exact equivalent. Neglect of 
ambition carried to excess. Compare, as Ast says, Demosthenes, 
Περὶ Παραπρεσβείας, Ρ. 358. 21. : περιουσία πονηρίας, “ instgnis im- 
probitas.” Theophrastus, or his imitator, repeats the expression. 
See next Cap.: περιουσία κερδοῦς αἰσχροῦ, “insignis turpis questus,” 
“‘ cupiditas.” Coray gives an interpretation of the original text, 
which I fear cannot be extracted from the words “ opulence ali- 
mentée aux dépens de la gloire, ou opulence qui tire ses moyens 
des fonds qui pouvoient servir ἃ satisfaire amour de la gloire ;” 
but can ἀπὸ mean “ at the expense of ?” 


δαπάνην ἔχουσα.] Here again the conjectures are innumerable. 
Cas. has φεύγουσα. Pauw: φιλοτιμίας δαπάνην ἐχούσης. Schwartz: 
ἀπουσία. .. δαπάνην ἑποῦσα. Reiske: δαπάνην ἐχθοῦσα, Fischer : 
δαπάνης ἀπέχουσα, in which Ast concurs, rendering it “ a sumptu 
factendo altena;” ἀπέχειν, according to him, being equivalent to 
entfernt seyn, 1. 6. to be naturally foreign from a thing. Can δα- 
πάνην ἔχουσα be defended on the grounds mentioned in the Pre- 
face, viz., that the ἀνελεύθερος does not always shun expense with 
notoriety for its object, but so manages it as to bring contempt 
upon himself? The whole would then mean, “ That want of 
liberal spirit which carries with tt expenses, but does not carry 
them out in a suitable or liberal way.” 


νικήσας rpayyooic.] This does not require alteration. By a 
sort of inversion of the figure of abstractum pro concreto the mean- 
ing is: “ Cum in certamine tragico victor evasit.” Cicero, says 
Ast,—though I have been unable to find the passage, — employs 
gladiatoribus, in a similar manner, for “ ludis gladiatoriis.” The 
victors in the tragic chorus, whether poet or choragus, dedicated a 
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brazen tripod to Bacchus, upon which their names were inscribed. 
See the fifty-seventh and fifty-eighth Epigrams of Simonides. The 
ἀνελεύθερος, says Hottinger, is like the captain of a ship who is 
wrecked, after a long voyage, at the mouth of the harbour. The 
unfortunate man had gone through all the expense, and had nearly 
obtained the full glory of a successful choragia, when he loses all 
by attempting a petty saving in his dedicatory tripod. 


ἐπιδοσέων x. τ. X.] I have here given the text as Ast has done, 
though it is most corrupt and unsatisfactory. On the ἐπιδόσεις 
or voluntary subscriptions, as distinct from the λειτούργιαι or regular 
contributions, see the Dictionary of Antiquities. The prytanes, 
says Cas., explained the pecuniary wants of the state, and exhorted 
the richer citizens to contribute aid. Then each man rose in his 
place and said ἐπιδίδωμι ἐγὼ τοσοῦτον. If, however, they did not 
mean to give anything, they were either silent when they got up, 
or stole away from the assembly. Now, it seems hard to under- 
stand why he who did not intend to contribute should “rise and 
say nothing,” instead of going away at once. Did the law require 
it? There is no authority for saying so. Therefore the reading 
ἀναστὰς σιωπᾶν is very unsatisfactory, to say nothing of its awk- 
ward position before ἐκ τοῦ μέσον ἀπέλθειν. We have the choice 
of Needham’s correction σιωπῇ, adopted by Ast, and defended by 
σιωπᾷ, found in many MSS. ; or Coray’s reading: ἀναστὰς, σιωπᾶν, 
ἢ ἐκ τοῦ μέσου ἀπέλθειν : or Hottinger’s solution of the Gordian 
knot, by expunging ἀναστὰς altogether. The question still remains, 
—what are we to do with ἐκ τοῦ dijpov? Ast considers it an 
obvious gloss in the margin, explanatory of ἐκ τοῦ μέσον. Schneider 
explains it as equivalent to ἐκ τῆς ἐκκλησίας. If genuine, might it 
not be taken in close connection with ἐπιδοσέων, “ extraordinary 
contributions from the people?” ‘Axo certainly would be more 
usual, but ἐκ, pointing to the material source from which they 
came, would not be inadmissible. 


πλὴν τῶν ἱερῶν. The MSS. have ἱερείων, a plain instance of 
confusion with the preceding iepefov. Cas. originally suggested 
τῶν ἱερέων, meaning, I suppose, “ such parts of the victim as were 
the “perquisites of the priests.” He subsequently preferred πλὴν 
τῶν ἱερῶν, which has been very generally accepted: “such parts 
of the victim as were actually offered in sacrifice.” He illustrates 
the whole from Athenzus : 
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Οὐδ᾽ ἐν Τριβαλλοῖς ταῦτα γ᾽ ἐστὶν ἔννομα, 
ΐψ DY [4 - ᾽ 
οὗ φασι τὸν θύοντα τοῖς κεκλημένοις 
δείξαντ᾽ ἰδεῖν τὸ δεῖπνον, εἰς τὴν αὔριον 
πωλεῖν ἀδείπνοις ἅπερ ἔθηκ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἰδεῖν. xv. 8. 


οἰκοσίτους. “ Servants who found their own board,” “who took 
their meals at home.” Cas., never at a loss, quotes from Crates 
apud Atheneum, vi. 12. : 
ἀστεῖον τὸ μὴ 
συνάγειν γυναῖκας, μηδὲ δειπνίζειν ὄχλον, 
ἀλλ᾽ οἰκοσίτους τοὺς γάμους πεποιηκέναι. 


ὑπὸ τοῦ καταστρώματος.ἢ 1 should have some hesitation in ad- 
mitting ἐπὶ instead of ὑπὸ, the reading of the old MSS. Cas. had 
conjectured ἐπὶ, and the Pal. MS. confirms it. Ast concludes 
‘‘ gine controversia vera est Casauboni scriptura.” Now Cas. in- 
forms us, from Pollux, that the trierarch had always a small cabin 
on the poop, which he fitted up for himself. ‘The ἀνελευθερία, he 
adds, consists in the fact, that our trierarch, instead of using his 
own hammock, “ promiscué cum reliquis in transtris cubat, et 
gubernatoris stragulis utitur.” He does not attempt to prove, 
nor do I believe it to have been proved, that the crew necessarily 
slept on the deck. I should conceive that they took refuge “under 
hatches,” not only to avoid inclement weather, but because of the 
well-known deleterious effect of the moon’s rays in those latitudes 
upon those who sleep beneath them. Cf.: ‘“ The sun shall not hurt 
thee by day, nor the moon by night.” — Psalms. Ihave not therefore 
removed ὑπὸ from the text. The Homeric vessels, it is true, were 
ἄφρακτοι, “ without decks” (Thuc.t. 10.), and even so late as the 
Persian war the Athenian ships were only partially decked (Ib. 1. 
14). Afterwards, however, they generally were κατάφρακτοι, or 
“ completely decked.”” Pauw conjectured dao τοῦ καταστρώματος, 
“ stragulas 6 tabulato subductas sibi substernit;” and he is fol- 
lowed by Fischer, Schneider, and Bloch. MHottinger has: ‘ So 
lisst er das Bettlager des Steuermans vom Verdeck herunter 
holen,” but I do not see how he extracts this from the simple ὑπο- 
στοῤῥένυσθαι. Surely the preposition does not refer to the deck, 
but to the individual himself. 


καὶ τὰ παίδια κ. τ. A.) This additamentum of the Pal. MS. I 
have printed as it stands. As the latter part of it is unintelligible 
there is a wide field for conjectural emendation. Perhaps, as in 
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the other similar cases, the text is hardly worth it. One thing 
seems certain, τοῦ ἀποτιθέναι is a mere repetition of which ro ἀπο- 
δίδοναι is the obvious correction. It is not so clear whether we 
should substitute for παιδομούσια the word παιδομουσεῖα, or τὰ τῶν 
παίδων μουσεῖα. Both seem to imply a sort of holiday feast in 
honour of the goddess of learning, Minerva, at which, perhaps, 
the scholars made presents to their teacher. This, as Hottinger 
says, seems to be implied by the word συμβάλλωνται. It is 
childish to suppose, with Schneider, that the regular school fees are 
meant, as such an expedient for the avoidance of payment could 
not possibly be successful. L. and S. do not recognise the word 
παιδομουσεῖα. 


ὀψωνήσας. “ When he has gone marketing.” For a similar 
use of the word see ante, Cap. XIII. Περὶ ᾿Αναισχυντίας. 


καὶ ἔνδον.) The word, from its etymology, implies “in the 
house ;” sc. ἐν δῶ for δῶμα. Homer, χαλκόβατες δῶ The ἀνε- 
λεύθερος is in the position of a gentleman famous in nursery 
rhymes, who had but a single garment. Casaubon quotes Cic. pro 
L. Flacco, ὁ. 29.: ““ Romam advenis, affers faciem novam, nomen 
vetus, purpuram Tyriam, in qua tibi invideo quod unis vestimentis 
tamdiu lautus es.” 


καὶ διειλεγμένου.] We have here several other long additions 
from the Pal. MS. I agree with Hottinger in believing that the 
whole is the work of the same scribe whose improvements upon 
his author we have so frequently had occasion to notice. He 
obviously did not possess the delicate discrimination of Theo- 
phrastus, for these traits, if our theory be correct, appertain to 
the μικρόλογος, rather than to the character which we are at 
present considering. ‘The text seems to tell its own story, for the 
attempts of the Pal. scribe to add force to the expressions of the 
original is rendered obvious by the brackets. Ast, contrary to 
his usual custom, has concocted a fresh reading out of the two, 
by adopting just so much of the Pal. text as pleased him, a pro- 
ceeding which I cannot regard as justifiable. 


ἀνακάμψας.] Ast objects that the word can only mean redire, 
reverti, and that, therefore, it is inappropriate in this place. Con- 
sequently he would substitute for it ἀποκάμψας. But, according 
to his own showing, ἀνακάμπτοντες, in the Tabula of Cebes, signifies 
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“ walking up and down,” “die hin und her gehenden.” The 
truth is that ἀνακάμπτειν is properly said of turning the pillar in 
the stadium, as was done in a chariot race. [I do not, therefore, 
see why it may not here mean “ making a sharp turn round the 
corner of a street;” the metaphor giving a more graphic force 
to the expression. Stephani Thesaurus has ἀνακάμπειν, “ deflec- 


tere et declinare de via,” which is scarcely accurate. 


μὴ πρίασθαι. Cas.: “Juvenalis, Satira, γι. 352. in Romanis 
moulieribus hanc notat illiberalitatem simul et ambitionem: 


‘ Ut spectet ludos, conducit Ogulnia vestem, 
Conducit comites, sellam, cervical, amicas, 
Nutricem et flavam, cui det mandata, puellam.’ ” 


ἐξόδος. Casaubon also abundantly illustrates this. The women 
in the Lysistrata complain χαλεπὴ γυναικῶν ἔξοδος, and, indeed, 
the complaint was reasonable, as the seclusion of the respectable 
class of females in the free republic might be compared with the 
modern practice among the Moslems. There were, however, 
certain occasions when their presence was necessary in the public 
processions, and in these rare, and therefore highly valued, ἔξοδοι 
the matrons of distinction appeared with a train of servants, and 
in splendid dresses. Of the value attached by the women to this 
privilege we may form an idea from the fact that Plato (De Le- 
gibus, lib. vi.) suggests the deprivation of it as a penalty: μὴ 
μετέχειν τῶν ἐξόδων τῶν γυναικείων καὶ τιμῶν καὶ τῶν εἰς γάμους 
καὶ γενέσεις παίδων φοιτήσεων. The epithet οὗ φιλέξοδοι was not 
considered more complimentary than is its counterpart, “ gad- 
about,” among ourselves. See the famous passage at the close 
of Pericles’s speech, Thucydides, lib. 11.; Eurip. Troades, v. 649.; 
Menander, Fragment, 87. It was one of the duties of the γυναι- 
κόνομοι to watch over the ἔξοδοι of the women, and there was a 
law at Syracuse which forbade women to quit the house at all 
during the night, and only by day with the permission of the 
Γυναικόνομοι. On this interesting subject consult, by all means, 
the Excursus in Bekker’s Charicles. That learned writer, though 
he considers it an exaggeration to say that the Grecian Gyne- 
konitis was a place of durance like the Oriental harem, does not 
himself give a much more favourable picture of the social condition 
of the Greek women. ‘“ Our business,” he says, “is with the 
historic period. At this time, and in the very focus of civilization, 
the women were treated as a lower order of beings, neglected by 
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nature in comparison with man, both in point of intellect and 
heart; unserviceable for public life, easily inclined to evil, and 
fitted only for propagating the species, and gratifying the sensu- 
ality of man.” 


πάλιν πήξει. Schneider prefers to read παλιμπήξει, as one 
word, and renders it, “ calceamenta duplici fulmenta suppacta.” 
But, as we have already said, the trait is far more suited to the 
ἄγροικος, or the μικρόλογος, and its introduction here interrupts 
the tenor of the whole passage, which has been well given by 
Bloch: “ Sordidus iste, qui nec servum sibi, nec ancillam uxori 
emere vult, servilibus ipse fungitur officiis.” 


ἐκκορεῖν. “ To sweep the house out ;” hence, μὴ ἐκκόρει τὴν 
“E\\ada.—Ar. Pax, 59. I mention this only because the old MSS. 
had universally transposed the expressions, reading καλλῦναι τὴν 
οἰκίαν, x. τι λ. Casaubon has a curious piece of erudition here 
from Hesychius, who seems to have confounded the word with 
ἐκκορίζω : ““ Hesychius qui ro κορεῖν etiam φθείρειν exponit, videtur 
hoc voluisse docere, eam vocem a κόρις deductam interdum accipi 
pro cornices occidere, vel cornicibus lectos purgare, quod cornicare 
Latiné dicitur, ut pulicare Graeci φθειρίζειν.᾽ 


παραστρέψαι τὸν rpiBwrva.] Simple as this seems it is inter- 
preted in all sorts of ways. Casaubon says, “ rapacrpépery est 
ex parte invertere,” by which he implies that the ἀνελεύθερος 
skilfully turns his robe when in company, so as to keep out of 
sight the soiled and threadbare places. Fischer understands the 
verb to mean, that the man gathers up his robe in his hands to 
prevent its touching the ground, and so becoming dirty. Hottinger 
and Coray suppose him to turn his dress when he sits on it to 
avoid wearing out the external side. “ So oft er sitzen will, so 
uberschlagt er untenher seinen abgetragenen mantel, um die 
Aussenseite zu schonen.” Schweighaeuser and Ast seem to 
Imagine that the ἀνελεύθερος folds up his cloak and sits upon it, 
in the theatre and elsewhere, instead of employing for that purpose 
an ornamented cushion carried by a slave, as was the ordinary 
practice. ‘ Pour s’asseoir il roule le vieux manteau qu'il porte 
lui-méme, c’est-a-dire, au lieu de se faire suivre par un esclave qui 
porte un pliant, comme c’étoit l’usage des riches, il épargne cette 
dépense en s’asseyant sur son vieux manteau.” This last inter- 
pretation is strongly supported by the words ὃν αὐτὸς φορεῖ, which 
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points to the fact that he thus carries his own cushion in the shape 
of an old cloak, and so spares the expense of an attendant. 
Schweighauser quotes Aristoph. Equit. v. 1284. : 
ἔχε νυν ἐπὶ τούτοις τουτονὶ τὸν ὀκλαδίαν. 

The remark of the Scholiast is still more to the point: ὀκλαδίας " 
δίφρος, ὃν οἱ ἀκόλονθοι τοῖς πλουσίοις εἰς ἀγορὰν ἠκολονθοῦν φέροντες. 
I wonder that a similar passage in our own author has escaped all 
the learned editors. Cf. Cap. 11. Περὶ Κολακείας" καὶ τοῦ παιδὸς 
ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ ἀφελόμενος τὰ προσκεφάλαια, αὐτὸς ὑποστρῶσαι. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Περὶ αἰσχροκερδείας. “ L’Avarice,” “Die niedrige Habsucht,” ‘‘Ava- 
rice,” ‘ Covetousness.” It will be remembered that we divided 
those faulty dispositions of mind which have reference to pecu- 
niary interests into two general heads, Avarice and Parsimony- 
Both of these were directed to wealth as their object, but the 
first aimed more at acquisition, the second at maintaining what it 
already possessed: Avarice, we saw, was of necessity unscrupulous 
and ever ready to sacrifice principle in the prosecution of its- 
darling designs; Parsimony, on the contrary, did not spring so 
much from Covetousness as from Timidity, and was by no means 
inconsistent with a certain honesty of purpose and behaviour; 
the one attained its object by defrauding others, the other by 
denying itself. Of the latter Theophrastus has treated (in its 
two-fold development) in the two last chapters; on the former he 
might well enough have treated in a chapter on aicypoxepdeia. 
But whether this particular chapter on αἰσχροκερδεία ever pro- 
ceeded from his pen is a very different question, and one which, 
it is to be feared, we must decide in the negative. In the first 
place, this character, and that of the φιλοπόνηρος, are absent from 
all the ancient MSS. ‘They were first published in the year 1786 
by Amaduzzi, an Italian scholar, who found them appended to 
the MSS. in the Vatican, of which so much has already been said. 
It should, however, be added that Casaubon had already met with 
their titles at the close of another MS. But, in the second place, 
they exhibit so little of the real manner of Theophrastus, they are 
so little regulated by reference to any one fixed and clear con- 
ception, they are so nearly a mere cento of phrases collected from 
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other portions of our author’s work, that discriminating scholars 
are almost unanimous in suspecting their genuine character. 
Hottinger expresses this opinion in exceedingly emphatic terms: 
“ Die Aischrokerdeia, oder die niedrige Gewinnsucht, spielt so oft 
in das Gebiet der Knickerey und der Knauserey hinein, und gewisse 
Ziige haben so auffallende Aehnlichkeit, dass nur ein Kopf von 
schwacher Beurtheilung die Begriffe so vermengen, nur ein 
Schriftsteller von diirftiger Erfindungskraft an sich selbst zum 
Plagiarius werden konnte.” With this judgment I so entirely 
coincide that I shall only trouble the reader with such exegetical 
commentary as is necessary to the understanding of the text. 


περιουσία Kepootc.] This is one of the objectionable phrases 
which would of themselves cast a doubt upon the genuineness of 
the whole Character. It seems plain that περιουσία cannot contain 
the sense of “ cupiditas,” nor is it worth while to supply ἐπιθυμίας, 
or any word of a cognate sort. 


ἑστιῶν. So Schneider has well corrected for the ἐσθιών of the 
MSS. Again, παρὰ ξένον is a correction of περὶ ξένου, suggested 
by Beck, and generally adopted. 


kai οἰνωπωλῶν x. τ. λ.7 These sentences which follow found 
their way into the chapter Περὶ Βδελυρίας, with which they ob- 
viously have no connection. It does not seem to me at all impos- 
sible that they may have originally belonged to the chapter Περὶ 
Μικρολογίας, but as the present Character is a species of debateable 
ground, the editors have included what was so doubtful within its 
limits. It may interest the reader to be informed, from Lucian 
(quoted by Cas.), that the hosts in olden time had already adopted 
the three most obvious methods of cheating their customers in the 
matter of wine,—i. 6. diluting, adulterating it, and giving short 
measure. Of φιλόσοφοι ἀποδίδονται ra μαθήματα, ὥσπερ οἱ κάπηλοι, 
κερασάμενοι γε οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ δολώσαντες καὶ κακομετροῦντες. -- Her- 
mot. T. 1v. p. 78. Wine which suffered the first operation was 
called technically ὑδαρής. This may serve to illustrate a passage 
in the Agamemnon (v. 766.) which commentators generally ex- 
plain in a slightly different sense. Ὑδαρεῖ calvecy φιλότητι is not 
simply “A milk and water friendship” (Peile), “ With a water- 
ish friendship beaming” (Conington), ὑδαρής implies “ adulte- 
rated,” —the spurious article passed off for the genuine one. 


τηνικαῦτα κι τ. λ.}] I have given the reading in which most 
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editors acquiesce, without specifying all the attempts, some of them 
very absurd, which have been made upon the original text — ἡνίκα 
ay δέῃ πορεύεσθαι, ἀπιὼν τοὺς υἱεῖς. The Vatic. MSS. paved the 
way for improvement by exhibiting τηνικαῦτα. But the whole 
seems to be derived from a paragraph in the chapter Περὶ ’Avac- 
oxuvriac, which see. 


Oearpéivat.] These persons, also called θεατροπῶλαι, were ori- 
ginally contractors, who, when the Athenian theatres were con- 
structed of wood, were permitted to receive the entrance fees of 
two obols per man, on condition of keeping the building in repair. 
When, however, the stone theatre was built the office did not be- 
come extinct, and the θεατροπῶλαι appear to have farmed the 
receipts, since they are spoken of by Pollux as οἱ θέαν ἀπομισθοῦν- 
τες. The τηνικαῦτα, says Schneider, refers “ ad eam diei horam, 
qua redemptores gratis admittunt plebeculam.” What this was, 
does not appear very plain. It may refer to a late period in the 
performance, like our half-price, or perhaps to something which 
corresponded to a “free night.” Cas. (on ch. x1.) seems to incline 
to the former opinion. “ Videntur hi theatorum redemptores sub 
finem spectaculorum quemvis gratis soliti esse admittere, id enim 
Theophrastus isto loco manifesto innuit.” 


ἐφόδιον. Cas. quotes, without a reference, from Marcellinus in 
Hermogenem: Νόμος τὸν πρεσβευτὴν λαβόντα παρὰ τοῦ ταμίου τὰ 
ἐφύδια ἀχρὶ τῶν τριάκοντα ἡμερῶν ἐξελθεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν πρεσβείαν. That 
the sum so provided was two drachme per diem the reader will 
remember from a familiar passage in Aristophanes, Acharnians, 
v. 65.: 


ἐπέμψαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ὡς βασιλέα τὸν μέγαν 
μισθὸν φέροντας δύο δραχμὰς τῆς ἡμέρας. 


Three drachmas per diem were occasionally paid, and we know 
that the five Athenian ambassadors who went to Philip of Mace- 
don were absent three months, and received 1000 drachmas. See 
Demosthenes. Aristophanes uses the term ἐφοδία twice. (Acharn. 
v. 53., and Plutus, 1023.) It is also as old as Herodotus (ἐπόδια 
λαβών, Iv. 70.), and may be frequently met with in the fragments 
of the later comic writers. 


μεῖζον φόρτιον. For it was the custom to make a slave carry 
R 2 
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the bedding and other necessary articles. Hence the complaints 
of slaves in comedy, ridiculed by Aristophanes, Rane, v. 3. 
Στρωματόδεσμα, says Cas., was the Greek, and sagma the Latin 
name. Strange to say, he does not quote Juvenal, m. 251: 


“ Corbulo vix ferret tot vasa ingentia, tot res 
Impositas capiti, quas recto vertice portat 
Servulus infelix, et cursu ventilat ignem.” 


ἐλάχιστα (τῶν) ἄλλω». Le. ἐλάττω. This passage of course 
carries with it no authority. But on the somewhat important 
usage of the superlative for the comparative, see Ast, on Plato de 
Legg. pp. 20. 107., and St. John 1. 16. 


τῶν ξενίων τὸ pépoc.] So some MSS.; the reading of others 
is ἀπὸ ξενίων. Ast interprets “‘ Partem suam virilem munerum,” 
which is probably correct. The writer probably alludes to the pre- 
sents given by foreign potentates to the members of an embassy. 
See Demosthenes, De Falsi Legat. p. 343. ‘ All ambassadors, 
during the time that they were able to have fixed residences, were 
never compelled to live at their own expense ; they were supported 
by presents which they received, both in free states and countries 
where the government was monarchical.”— Béckh, Public Econ. 
of Athens, vol. 1. p. 317. 


ἀπαιτεῖν. ‘ Positum hic et paulo ante pro peracrety; id enim 
proprié μεταιτεῖν est.”—- Cas., who however subsequently admits 
that ἀπαιτεῖν may stand in its sense of “ flagitare.” The true 
force of the word has been already explained. See note on 
ἀποδοῦναι. Cap. XVIII. 


κοινὸς ‘Eppijc.] Παροιμία ἐπὶ τῶν κοινῇ τι εὑρισκόντων. Hesy- 
chius. So in certain parts of the country the expression “ King’s 
halves ” is used. 


καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. So the Vatic. MSS. Others have ra δὲ δὴ 
τοιαῦτα. Both, I have little doubt, are clumsy interpolations. The 
word ἐφελκῦσαι does not seem very appropriate. Amaduzzi, the 
discoverer of the MSS., whose scholarship appears to have been 
of a very inferior order, renders it “ plures dies reddere differt,” 
which can hardly be correct. Ast says: “ verbum tnduendi re- 
quiritur.” I cannot see any other sense assignable to the word 
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than the ordinary one, “ drags it after him,” sc. through the mud. 
He does not even take care of it, but hacks it about in common 
use. 


φειδωνίῳ μέτρῳ. Amaduzzi’s MS. has φειδομένῳ, upon which 
he enlarges in the following fashion: “Lectio codicis Vaticani 
omnia egrorum grammaticorum somnia profligat ut exorientis solis 
radii nebulas fugant atque dispellunt.” Notwithstanding all this, 
with Hottinger, “I stand by the old reading.” It appears, from 
Strabo, that the invention of measures was attributed to Phei- 
donius, an ancient king of Argos. Hottinger also quotes Pollux, 
ΣΧ, 179.: εἴη δ᾽ ἂν καὶ Φείδων τι ἀγγαῖον ἐλαιηρὸν, ἀπὸ τῶν φειδωνίων 
μέτρων ὠνομασμένον. And Alciphron (he says), 10. 34., calls this 
man a μικρολόγος [qy. μικροπρέπης]. The comedians delighted in 
getting a name to pun upon, as indeed was the case with this very 
one. Vide Aristoph. Nubes, v. 65. : 


ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦ πάππου ᾽τιθέμην Φειδωνίδην. 


I have little doubt, therefore, but that Φειδώνιον μέτρον had become 
a common proverbial expression, and a joke at Athens; hence its 
use here. 


éyxexpovopévy.| As most of the old MSS. have éxxexpoupévy, 
and the Vatic. the simple form κεκρουμένῳ, few readers will object 
to this modification of the word by Cas. It means, “ with the 
bottom battered in,” so as to make it contain less. ‘The other could 
only be “with the bottom knocked out,” which is of course any- 
thing but appropriate. Perhaps, after all, the simple κεκρουμένῳ 
might stand as implying battered sides, bottom, and all, and there- 
fore holding less. 


ἀποσπῶν.] The Codex Vatic. has ὑποσπῶν, “ secretly filching ;” 
but this does not seem to me so graphic as ἀποσπῶν, “sweeping 
off the top,” so as not to give “full measure and running over.” 
Remark the αὐτός : he does not trust the steward, or housekeeper. 


καὶ ὑποπρίασθαι κ. τ. Δ] We have here a wide field of conjec- 
ture in which the editors have not been slow to expatiate. Where 
the passage occurs in the old MSS. it stands: ὑποπρίασθαι φίλου 
ἐπιλαβὼν ἀποδόσθαι: the newly discovered Pal. helps us out with 
ὑποπρίασθαι φίλου δοκοῦντος πρὸς. τρόπου πωλεῖσθαι. With these 
materials the editors have constructed all sorts of readings. 
Schneider retains: ὑποπρίασθαι φίλου ἐπιλαβὼν ἀποδόσθαι. Fischer: 
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ὑποπρίασθαι φίλου, καὶ λαβὼν ἀποδόσθαι. Schwartz: ἵππον χρᾶσθαι 
φίλου ἔπειτα λαθὼν ἀποδόσθαι. Gale: ὑποπρίασθαι " ἀμέλει φίλου. 
Coray: ἀποπρίασθαι φίλου δοκοῦντος πρὸς τρόπον πωλεῖν, καὶ ἐπι- 
βαλὼν ἀποδόσθαι. Hottinger unites Fischer and Coray, éxcept 
that he does not change ὑπο into aro, and reads: ὑποπρίασθαι 
φίλον δοκοῦντος πρὸς τρόπου πωλεῖν, καὶ λαβὼν ἀποδόσθαι. Bloch : 
(καὶ) ὑποπρίασθαι φίλον, ἐπιλαβὼν (δὲ) ἀποδόσθαι. Finally, Ast 
proposes: καὶ ὑποπρίασθαί τι, φίλου δίδοντος πρὸς τρόπου, καὶ ἐπιλα- 
βὼν ἀποδόσθαι, ----ΟΥ καὶ ὑποπρίασθαι τι, φίλον διώκοντος ἐκ παντὸς 
τρόπου, καὶ ἐπιβαλὼν ἀποδόσθαι, ““ Clam emit quod amicus ipsius 
guovis modo appetit, sc. δἰδὲ comparare cupit, et deinde pluris tpst 
td vendit. This, however, he admits ‘nimis forsitan recedit ἃ 
vulgari scriptura.” I have omitted the conjectures of reviewers : 
perhaps I should have omitted those of professed editors also ; but 
I was not unwilling to show with what an editor at the present 
day has to deal. I cannot say that my original opinion has been 
changed. It is simplest to take the reading of the better MSS. 
and suppose that something has been lost, which lacuna the writer 
of the Pal. clumsily attempted to supply : καὶ ὑποπρίασθαι φίλου, καὶ 
ἐπιλαβὼν ἀποδόσθαι, “ and to purchase from a friend under cost 
price, and to sell again, laying ona profit.” This sense of ém- 
βάλλειν is confirmed by Arist. Polit. 1. 4. ὅ. : ὀλίγον μισθωσάμενον 
ἅτ᾽ οὐδενὸς ἐπιβάλλοντος. If, however, the reader attach a greater 
value to the Pal. MS. than I do, and suppose that it contains the 
elements of the right correction, I would read: καὶ ὑποπρίασθαι 
φίλον τι δόντος πρὸς τρόπον ἐπιβαλὼν ἀποδόσθαι, “ And when a 
Sriend, as an accommodation, has permitted him to purchase an 
article under cost price, he puts a profit on and sells it.” 


rerrapdaxovra.| Most of the old MSS. have τριάκοντα. One, 
however, has μὴ ἄκοντα, which Sylburg acutely saw must be for 
pt axovra =rerrapaxovra. The latter is the more natural sum, for 
our friend paying a debt of 40 minz, or 400 drachmas, abstracts 
1 drachma from each thousand. 


τὸν ᾿Ανθεστηρίωναἢ This month corresponded, in part, to 
February and March. The ᾿Ανθεστήρια were celebrated on the 
11th, 12th, and 13th, which explains the words διὰ τὸ θέας εἶναι 
πολλάς. By εἰς τὰ μαθήματα is, of course, meant “ to their lessons.” 
I do not value Ast’s objection, “ Insolitum est hoc dicendi genus, 
quum τὰ μαθήματα de altioribus feré disciplinis usurpari soleat ;” 
for he only quotes Aulus Gellius and Sextus Empiricus, who wrote 
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in an age when an affected meaning was given to the word. How 
far is our use of the term “ Science ” liable to a similar objection ? 


ἀποφοράν.] ‘The money which slaves let out to hire brought 
back to their masters. See, on this custom, Bockh. Public Econ. of 
Athens, 1.99. Schneider most aptly cites: iva λαμβάνωσι rac 
ἀποφορὰς ἐλευθέρους ἀφιέναι τοὺς dovAove.— Xen. De Repub. Athens, 
1.11. Elsewhere it seems to be used for the vent paid by the 
same class of persons for cottages, &c. The amount of this ἀπο- 
φορά was uncertain, but the student may form some opinion of the 
value of labour at Athens from two passages quoted by Schneider, 
Xenoph. de Vect. c. 14. : Νικίας ποτε χιλίους ἀνθρώπους Σωσίᾳ τῷ 
Θρακὶ ἐξεμίσθωσεν ἐν τοῖς ἀργυρίοις, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ὀβολὸν ἀτελῆ ἑκάστου τῆς 
ἡμέρας ἀποδιδόναι. We learn, too, from Aschines contra Timarch. : 
οἰκέτης δημιουργὸς τῆς σκυτοτομικῆς, “ brought back” to his master 
two obols daily, ὁ δὲ ἡγεμὼν τοῦ ἐργαστηρίον τριώβολον. Schneider 
might also have cited the employment of the slaves which belonged 
to Demosthenes. See contra Aphobum, p. 816. And, again, 
Xen. Memorabilia u. 7. 5, 6. The money paid by the government 
for the services of slaves on board the fleet was also called ἀποφορά. 


ἐπικαταλλαγή.] This seems nearly equivalent to our mercantile 
expression, “The agio,” a kind of discount arising from the differ- 
ence in value of the precious metals, and consequently of coins, 
“the money paid for exchange.” Karadd\ayy and κόλλυβος seem 
to have been used in the same sense. Cf. Demosthenes, de falsa 
Legatione: ro χρύσιον καταλλαττόμενος φανερῶς ἐπὶ ταῖς τραπέζαις. 
And Polycl. p. 1216. ὃ 40. (quoted by Shilleto) : ἡ τιμή τις ἦν καὶ 
νόμισμα ποδαπὸν, καὶ ὁπόσον ἡ καταλλαγὴ ἦν τῷ ἀργυρίῳ, “ the agio, 
the exchange between different countries.” See also Athenzus, 
vi. 225. B., x1. 808. A. Pollux also, in reference to banking, has 
kal ro καταλλάττειν νόμισμα (vu. 70.). On the Chalcus see the 
Dictionary of Antiquities. See also Dem. Περὶ Παραπρεσβείας, 
§ 24. p. 376. 


παρὰ τοῦ χειρίζοντος.] Both Schneider and Ast suspect, or 
more than suspect, a great lacuna after these words. The latter 
accordingly prints the passage with asterisks. They cannot under- 
stand ὁ χειρίζων in any other sense than “‘the manager,” or house- 
bailiff; and they quote Xen. Ciconomica, x1v. 6. for διαχειρίζειν. 
It does not seem to me impossible that the writer may use the 


word with particular reference to the subject in hand. In this 
R 4 
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case ὁ χειρίζων would mean, “ the man who has the management 
of the matter,” perhaps the servant to whom it is entrusted, or 
the pastry-cook who contracts to furnish the dinner. 


ἀπογράφεσθαι. Sensu medio, “to have put down in the ac- 
count,” “in rationes referre.” Casaubon cites a well-known pas- 
sage descriptive of a miser’s conduct to his slaves from J uvenal, 
xIv. 126. 


συναποδημῶν. The previous sentences were found in the old 
MSS. attached to the Cap. Περὶ Βδελυρίας. From these words to 
the end we have the newly discovered fragment of the Pal. MS. 
The reader will easily detect their repetitions. 


ἔξω μισθῶσαι. See the previous note upon ἀποφοράν. 


συναγόντων. “ Xuvdyew est symbolam ad convivium, vel 
cenam colligere ; igitur convivium apparare 8. habere collaticium.” 
—Ast. The whole expression, as he says, is equivalent to “ getting 
up a pie-nic.” 


ὑποθεῖναι x. τ. λ.7 I have here ventured to give a reading which 
differs from all the existing editors, but only from the MS. by 
the transposition of two words. The MS. has ὑποθεῖναι τῶν παρ᾽ 
ἑαυτῷ διδομένων. All hold this to be corrupt. Coray would read : 
ὑπεκθεῖναι. Nast: τῶν ἀποτεθέντων . . ὑποσπᾶσαι. Schneider: 
παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, and construes ὑποθεῖναι, imputare. But there is no 
authority for the use of the verb in such a sense. Hottinger, 
therefore, substitutes ἀναθεῖναι, but this is no improvement, for 
ἀναθεῖναι is adscribere, tribuere, dedicare, and never imputare. 
Ast finally reads: ἀποθεῖναι τῶν αὐτῷ διδομένων ; which can only 
mean, “ sets apart some of what is assigned to him, or given by 
him,” no great proof of αἰσχροκερδεία surely. I construe ὑποθεῖναι 
παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ τῶν διδομένων, “stores up somewhere in his own house 
part of the contributions,” and this usage of ὑποτίθημι is, I con- 
sider, justified by such expressions as, ὑποθεῖναι τι τῇ γνώμῃ 
(Demosth. p. 550. 5.), “ to store up a thing in the mind.” 


ἐκδιδομένον θυγατέρα. The MS. has θυγατέρος. An illustration 
of the obvious confusion between a and ος in the uncial letters, 
which has been pointed out by Porson, ad Hee. v. 782. Beck cor- 
rects ἐκδιδομένης θυγατέρος, and Schneider ἐκδιδόντος, supposing that 
the mid. voice could not be employed in this sense. But Ast 
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cites Plutarch, Vita Thes. p. 2. A.: πολλὰς μὲν ἐκδόμενος θυγατέρας 
τοῖς ἀρίστοι. There is, however, better authority than that of 
Plutarch, Herod. π. 47. : οὐδέ σφι ἐκδίδοσθαι θυγατέρα οὐδεὶς ἐθέλει, 
οὐδ᾽ ἄγεσθαι ἐξ αὐτῶν. The middle also (say L. and S. in voce) is 
employed by Demosthenes and Plato. For προκέμψῃ in the MS. the 
correction προσπέμψῃ is from Ast. Others propose προπέμψῃ. 


προσφοράν. In this place seems to mean “ a bridal present.” 
‘“ Amici enim et necessarii munera solebant mittere sponso et 
sponse, que peculiari nomine ἐπαύλια (proprie secundus dies nup- 
tiarum) repotia dicebantur.” — Ast, who refers to Pfeiff. Antiq. 
Grec. Iv. 14. p. 682. This reference I have no means of making. 
But ἐπαύλια is generally understood of a sort of festival celebrated 
the day before the marriage at the father-in-law’s house. To this 
succeeded the ἀπαύλια, “ sleeping alone,” i.e. of the bridegroom 
at the same house. The editions of Pollux make this word equi- 
valent also to “ presents sent to the bride;” but it may be an 
error for éravAca. The word προαύλια again signified the day 
before the wedding, corresponding to which was ἐπαύλια, the day 
after. But we have seen that éravAca had, as given in L. and S., 
another signification, so that considerable confusion exists upon 
the subject. L. and S. do not notice this usage of rpoogopa. See, 
however, Bekker’s Charicles. 


& pnr’ ἂν κι τ. Δ] The MS. has: ἃ μὴ τ᾽ ἂν ἀπαιτήσαι, μὴ τ᾽ 
ἂν ἀποδιδόντων ταχέως ἀντισκομισαι. The correction I have given 
is Ast’s: ‘ Que neque repetet quispiam, neque si alter ea reddat, 
facilé recipiet, ὃ. 6. sumet.” It is not necessary to dwell upon a 
passage obviously spurious and corrupt. I subjoin the reading of 
Coray and Schneider: ἃ pnr’ ἂν ἀπαιτήσειε, pyr ἂν ἀποδιδόντων 
ταχέως ἄν τις Koulcarro. The expression ἀποδιδόντων is, of course, 
absolute and indefinite, “ and if people do give them back.” Ger- 
maniceé, “ Wenn man es thm zurtickgiebt.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Περὶ ὀλιγαρχίας.7 “The character of the Oligarch.” I had 
originally classified this Character with ᾿Αλαζονεία and Ὑπερηφανία, 
and the other developments of Pride. And it may perhaps be 
doubted whether this classification be not the correct one. In- 
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deed if the accompanying Character of the φιλοπόνηρος had not 
been added to the Theophrastean Gallery by the newly-discovered 
MS., few readers would have looked for the ὀλιγαρχικός in any 
other connection than that which has been suggested. But the 
two so obviously correspond, they are so clearly a pair of political 
rather than social portraits, that I cannot but allow considerable 
weight to the opinion of Hottinger, who regards them as such, and 
combines them accordingly. The history, however, of the text of 
the φιλοπόνηρος, and its internal evidence, as in the case of its 
companion the αἰσχροκέρδης, suggest very grave doubts of its au- 
thenticity: and Hottinger, who couples the present Character 
with it so closely, is therefore constrained to dispute the author- 
ship of both. His arguments are these: First, if Theophrastus, 
who has delineated social characteristics with such delicate shading, 
had turned his attention to the political phase of human life, he 
would never have been contented with two broadly drawn, and 
strongly contrasted portraitures. Secondly, with the exception 
of the misapplied quotation from Homer, there is nothing in the 
delineation of the Oligarch worthy of the fine genius of Theo- 
phrastus. All the traits are very feeble, and, in fact, mere repe- 
titions of the same prominent idea. Were there no stronger 
grounds for doubting the genuineness of the Characters in the Pal. 
MS., I confess that I should hardly look upon these arguments as 
conclusive. In the first place it may have been the design of 
Theophrastus only to touch upon Politics incidentally, so far, that 
is to say, as they affected the peculiarities of individual character, 
and modified the aspect of social and domestic life. For this pur- 
pose he may well enough have selected the two great antagonist 
extremes of the two great parties which rent asunder Greek 
society, and exhibited their result upon feeling and manners in the 
Characters of the Oligarch and the unprincipled Demagogue. 
With regard to the other objection, that the portraiture of the 
Oligarch exhibits but little variety, I cannot say that it appears 
decisive. This very want of variety, this stupid adherence to one 
idea, —that of personal superiority founded upon wealth, — which 
colours the whole intellect of the Oligarch, and forms his only 
principle of action, seems to me singularly true to nature, and 
characteristic of the man. But, after all, we depend upon the 
evidence in favour of the Pal. MS. for our judgment concerning 
the φιλοπόνηρος. The present Character stands upon different 
grounds, for there is no external evidence against it. Even, there- 
fore, if the former be rejected, this may be retained, and classified, 
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as has been said, with ὑπερηφανία, &c. It may be that Theo- 
phrastus wrote it, and that some subsequent editor of different 
opinions added the chapter Περὶ Φιλοπονηρίας, as a companion pic- 
ture, and a sort of set-off. But whether such a conjecture be 
probable, we do not know enough about the political sympathies 
of our author to decide. 1 ought to add that Ast agrees with 
Hottinger, and expresses an opinion against the claim of the 
present Character to be considered as the work of ‘Theophrastus. 


1 ἰσχυρῶς κερδοῦς yAtxopévn.] The definition is most unsatis- 
factory, and indeed the reading of the MSS.—Jicyupot κερδοῦς 
γλιχομένους --- points to an evident mutilation or corruption of the 
text. Under these circumstances I have thought it better to allow 
it to stand with a slight correction, for I cannot assent to the 
“triumphant” alteration of κερδοῦς into κράτους, admitted by Ast 
and others as a complete restoration of the passage. In the first 
place we have ὀλιγαρχία, a status or social condition, defined by 
φιλαρχία (in itself a questionable word), ὦ passton or appetite of 
the mind. Secondly, the definition is purely generic, and exhibits 
no differential notion to distinguish its subject; “a strong passion 
for power” being as applicable to the Despot or Demagogue as to 
the Oligarch. Lastly, if we exclude κερδοῦς, we put out of sight 
a very important feature in the Oligarchism of which the author 
is speaking. He evidently refers not to an Aristocracy of blood or 
intellect, but to an Oligarchy founded simply upon wealth ; such 
an Oligarchy as in ancient societies contested with Democracy 
that political power which the course of time inevitably wrested 
from the earlier form of governments—an Aristocracy of race. 
All the language and all the actions of the Oligarch are incontes- 
table evidence of this. Witness his horror of poverty, and his 
dread of coming into contact with the “great unwashed.” I do 
not contend for the reading κερδοῦς, as it stands; but, for the 
reasons above given, neither can I accept κρατοῦς as a complete and 
satisfactory substitute. 


Bovropévov τῷ apyorrt.] This is one of the cases where the 
reading of the Pal. MS. is valuable. The older MSS. had no verb 
corresponding to προσαιρεῖσθαι, which is, indeed, Schneider’s cor- 
rection for προαιρεῖσθαι. He interprets allegere, socios dare. 


παρελθὼν ἀποφάναι The MSS. have ἀποφήνας éxet, which is, 
of course, unintelligible and corrupt. Ast argues that the ἔχει 
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arose from the following κατέχειν (I should rather say from a 
confusion of the letters with ὡς δεῖ immediately succeeding). When 
(he adds) ἔχει was once introduced the preceding infinitive would, 
of course, be changed into a participle; thus he supposes that 
ἀποφάναι became ἀποφήνας. The meaning, he says, is “ contra- 
dicere,” “ populi petitione refragare.” This is perhaps as good 
a way of dealing with the difficulty as has been suggested. I had 
myself conjectured ἀποφήσας ἔχειν, “ persists in denying,” accord- 
ing to the well-known usage of ἔχειν with the participle. Cf. 
γήμας ἔχεις, Soph. Gedip. Tyr. v.577. I see that Fischer had sug- 
gested, ““ ἀποφήνας ἔχειν, i.e. ἀποφῆναι elegans loquendi formula, 
de qua vide Spanh. ad Arist. Ran. v. 204.” The reader must 
judge between these conjectures, that of Ast’s given in the text, 
and ἀποφήνασθαι, the reading of the other editors. 


ὡς δεῖ αὐτοκράτορας τούτους. This is an addition from the Pal. 
ΜΆ. : τούτους of course refers to the Archons. Ast considers the 
whole as “ineptum,” and asks, “ Quinam sunt illi alii et decem ?” 
Schneider’s explanation is, “ unus e tribu quaque eligitur, et senatui 
proponitur approbandus. “AdAoc quo referatur nescio, nisi forte 
oligarchicus expectaverat solus ipse ut allegeretur Archonti Socius.” 
To this Ast replies: “ προβάλλεσθαι non proponi, ut Coraius et 
Schneiderus acceperunt, sed eligendos proponere.” The latter, 
media voce, is certainly the ordinary usage of the word. To 
decide dogmatically, without any apparent reason, that the word 
can never be taken passively, is necessarily. unsatisfactory. He 
might, however, have cited, as some confirmation, even the pass. 
form used in the active sense by Thucydid. 1. 37.: τὸ εὐπρεπὲς 
ἄσπονδον προβέβληνται ; at least L. and S. Lex. in voce, consider 
this an active usage, though it might be questioned whether the 
pass. signification be not here admissible, “they have had the pre- 
text thrown before them.” Upon the whole I recognise some 
irregularity either in ἄλλοι, on the one hand, or in the pass. use 
of προβάλλεσθαι, on the other, and ascribe it to the ignorance of 
true classic usage by the author of the Pal. additamenta. 


τῶν Ὁμήρου ἐπῶν. Sc. from Il. π. 204. It appears, however, 
from the context that Homer is referring rather to the generalis- 
simo of an army, than to the ruler of a state. So at least says 
Hottinger; but he does not seem to consider how nearly in the 
Homeric age the two functions were identical, and how far, conse- 
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quently, a principle necessary in the one case was applicable to 
the other. 


κατέχειν. “I. q. ἔχειν, scire.”—Ast. Not exactly; it is to 
“< keep, or retain in the memory,” and means more than the simple 
verb. 


αὐτοὺς ἡμᾶς. ‘ Pronomen αὐτούς seorsum, nostrates dicunt fiir 
uns, vide Herm. in Act. Sem. reg. edit. Beck. v. 1. p. 47.” I have 
not been able to make the reference, but the idiom of αὐτός, “ by 
myself,” i.e. “ alone,” is easily illustrated. See, for instance, 
Aristoph. Thesmophoriazusz : 


αὐταὶ yap ἐσμὲν, κοὐδεμί᾽ Expopa λόγον. v. 440. 


“ We are by ourselves, and there is no chance of what we say 
being published abroad.” Compare Aves, 837., and Pax, 583. 


παύσασθαι.] Soread the MSS. Casaubon, Ast, and Hottinger 
seem to agree in substituting suo periculo παῦσαι. Their reason 
is obvious: “ Oligarchicus tantum abest ut publicis muneribus 
renuntiet, ut sibi soli vindicare, populo autem precludere illa 
studeat.” This is of course true to a certain extent; yet, pace 
tantorum virorum, I doubt whether the old reading does not con- 
tain a more subtle and finer shade of character. The Oligarch 
so hates the populace, that he is ready to forego even his own 
favourite objects of ambition, now that they have been con- 
taminated by becoming accessible to all. He is willing to retire 
from the scene, and seek some more congenial spot. Surely in 
the same spirit are conceived the remarks: ’Aei ἢ τούτους ἣ ἡμᾶς 
τὴν πόλιν οἰκεῖν (qy. λείπειν), and οὐκ οἰκητέον ἐστὶν ἐν τῇ πόλει. 
I perceive that Coray also takes somewhat of the same view: 
“ Notre Oligarque rénonce ἃ toutes ces charges et dignités, parceque, 
pour les obtenir, il falloit faire sa cour au peuple ; ce qui étoit de 
son caractére.” 


δεῖ ἢ τούτους. The MSS. have an obvious error, δεῖ αὐτοὺς 
cape. Were it a mere case of conjecture something preferable to 
the present reading might, I think, be devised. But as the 
Vatic. MS. gives the words as they stand in Ast’s text, with a 
slight transposition, I have simply followed him. Nevertheless, 
since the words have been corrupted I was almost tempted to give 
μὴ οἰκεῖν, or λείπειν. The latter would be a very slight change, 
and the former is, as it seems to me, suggested by the passage of 
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Demosthenes, which Hottinger has aptly cited: Τοῦτο μὲν yap 
Ὀλυνθίοις εἶπεν" ὅτι δεῖ δυοῖν θάτερον, ἣ ἐκείνους ἐν Ὀλύνθῳ μὴ 
οἰκεῖν, ἣ αὐτὸν ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ (p. 113.). Possibly after all the pre- 
sent reading may come to the same thing: “ Either we or they 
must be masters here,” i.e. “ we cannot both be so at once,” taking 
οἰκεῖν in its not unusual sense, “fo administer, or manage the 


affairs of.” 


dvaBeBrnpévoc.] The editors need not have disputed concerning 
the meaning of this word. Casaubon is plainly wrong in rendering 
it componere (ad Thesxtet. p. 175. E.); it means to throw the 
“gown gracefully over the left shoulder,” to walk “ humero revo- 
cante lacernam.” TIlustrations are abundant. See a passage 
already quoted, Cap. XVIII, note on ἀναβαλλόμενος, from the 
Thevtetus: ἀναβάλλεσθαι δὲ οὐκ ἐπισταμένου ἐπιδέξια ἐλευθέρως. 
And Lucian’s Hermotimus : ἐωρῶν αὐτοὺς κοσμίους βαδίζοντας ἀνα- 
βεβλημένους εὐσταλῶς. Ast also cites Plautus, Epidic. π. 2. 10.: 


‘“¢ Age nunc jam orna te, Epidice, et palliolum in collum conjice.” 


And Terence, Eunuch, rv. 6. 31. : 


“ Fac animo hec presenti ut dicas. ΟΝ. Faciam. Tu. Aé- 
tolle pallium. 
Perii! huic ipsi est opus patrono, quem defensorem paro.” 


See Cap. IX. Περὶ Αγροικίας, and Cap. ΧΥΠΙῚ. 


μέσην κουρὰν Kxexappévoc.] This style of tonsure was also called 
κῆπος, and appears to have been executed μιᾷ payaipg, i.e. with 
ἃ razor, as distinct from a pair of scissors. Hesychius has, εἶδος 
κουρᾶς, ἣν οἱ θρυπτόμενοι ἐκείροντο we ἐπίπαν μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ; and 
τὴν λεγομένην κῆπον κουρὰν μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ éxelpovro. Aristophanes 
has a well-known passage to the point : 
Οὐδ᾽ ἐντυχὼν ἐν τῇ ᾿γορᾷ πρόσεισί σοι βαδίζων 
Κρατῖνος, ἀεὶ κεκαρμένος μοιχὸν μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ. 
Acharn. v. 848. 


ἀκριβῶς ἀπωνυχισμένος.7 “ Unguibus diligenter resectis.”—Ast. 
See Arist. Equit. v. 658. : 


ἀπονυχιῶ σου τἀν πρυτανείῳ oirta; 


which Oxford readers have been in the habit of translating, “ J 
will cut off thy battles in the buttery.” Cf. Plaut. Aulularia, u. 
4, 23.: 
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“‘ Quin ipsi pridem tonsor ungues dempserat, 
Collegit omnia, abstulit praesegmina ;” 


where Hildeyard remarks, “ Solebant tonsores post rasam barbam 
et ungues incidere,” and refers to Hor. Ep. 1. 7. 50. 


σοβεῖν. It is singular that learned editors should have so mis- 
understood this word. Fischer translates: “incedentem jactare 
voces has.” WHottinger proposes to read ψοφεῖν. Coray para- 
phrases : “il répousse fiérement ceux qu’il rencontre sur ses pas, 
en disant & haute voix.” I had at once referred to a well-known 
passage, διὰ τῆς ἀγορᾶς σοβεῖ (Demosth. in Midiam, p. 565.), but 
found that so long ago as in Casaubon’s time the same reference 
had been made. The word seems to imply our “ strut” and 
“ swagger.’ The literal meaning seems to be to frighten birds 
away by crying σοῦ, σοῦ. Hence it signifies, “ to shove on one 
side,” “ thrust out of the way ;” σοβεῖν τὸν κύλικα, in the Anthol., 
is “to shove round the bottle.” Cf. L. and S. in voce. 


διὰ τοὺς συκοφάντους.7 This is only found in the Pal. MS. It 
is a stupid addition, and has no reference to the true peculiarities 
of the Oligarch. The Sycophants were a general evil, not the 
especial evil of the Oligarchical party, and the mention of them 
is quite beside the purpose. The Oligarch is annoyed by the 
crowd, and considers that it is a perfect nuisance, rendering the 
town intolerable. 


δεινὰ πασχόμεν.] The MSS. had racyeer; but the Vatican 
gives the present reading, and Ast adopts it. I will not even 
abridge his immensely long note, wherein he gives many most wrong- 
headed attempts at emending and interpreting the passage, because 
I find that the simple view which I had always taken of it nearly 
agrees with his own. The Oligarch means, “ We aristocrats are 
treated with terrible disrespect by people in the law courts, and 
therefore I will no more sit on a jury.” He complains of the 
‘“‘ populus,” says Ast, as “ nimium sibi sumens, nostramque digni- 
tatem susque deque habens.” Coray has, “qu’on est vexé dans 
les tribunaux par la foule des accusateurs et des plaideurs.” Hot- 
tinger, more strangely still, “‘ Man muss von dem Geschrey der 
Parteyen im Gerichtshofe fast den Tod leiden.” 


τῶν πρὸς τὰ κοινὰ προσίοντω».] These words, from καὶ ὡς down 
to δίδοντος, are only added by the Pal. MS. Schneider compares 
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the Latin, “ ad rempublicam accedere;” the termination of the 
sentence is clearly corrupt. The best correction is probably 
that of Ast and Coray: ἀχάριστόν ἐστι τὸ πλῆθος καὶ ἀεὶ τοῦ νέ- 
povrog καὶ δίδοντος, or ἀχάριστον ὁ δῆμος. The phrase, τοῦ νέμοντος 
εἶναι, is, I suppose, the common one, “to be at the mercy of the 
disposer.” Coray might have quoted : 


v9) δαιμόνιε μὴ τοῦ λέγοντος ἴσθι. Equit. v. 808. 
And: 
Ἔστι τοῦ λέγοντος ἣν φόβους λέγῃ. 
Gidip. Tyr. v. 917. 


λεπτός. Tenuis, i.e. pauper, as opposed to παχύς, “ opu- 
lentus.” The phrase, oi παχεῖς, is curiously applied to the aristo- 
cratic classes. See some excellent remarks upon the peculiar 
meaning of the Greek political appellations by Stanley, in the 
Classical Museum. The aristocratic feeling is the same as that 
noticed above, and which the Roman satirist represents as so un- 
willing ; 

‘‘ Prensare manus multa fuligine nigras.” 


καὶ εἰπεῖν. This addition of the Pal. MS. is also a very obtuse 
one. Such a complaint is not at all characteristic of the Oligarch ; 
it does not in the least indicate his peculiar spirit. But the 
Orators often represent the rich as groaning over these expenses, 
and consequently the Pal. scribe obtrudes something of the sort 
upon us here. 


τὸν Θησέα πρῶτον x. τ. d.] The best commentary on this pas- 
sage is Thucyd. 1. 15.: ἐπειδὴ δὲ Θησεὺς ἐβασίλευσε. . .. τά τε 
ἄλλα διεκόσμησε τὴν χώραν, καὶ καταλύσας τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων, τά τε 
βουλευτήρια καὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς ἐς τὴν νῦν πόλιν οὖσαν, ἕν βουλευτήριον 
ἀποδείξας καὶ πρυτανεῖον, ξυνῴκισε πάντας, καὶ νεμομένους τὰ αὑτῶν 
ἑκάστους, ἅπερ καὶ πρὸ τοῦ, ἠνάγκασε μιᾷ πόλει ταύτῃ χρῆσθαι, ἣ 
ἁπάντων ἤδη ξυντελούντων ἐς αὐτὴν μεγάλη γενομένη παρεδόθη ὑπὸ 
Θησέως τοῖς ἔπειτα" καὶ ξυνοίκια ἐξ ἐκείνον ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔτι καὶ νῦν τῇ 
θεῷ ἑορτὴν δημοτελῆ ποιοῦσιν. With respect to what follows, Ast 
well remarks, “ Hoc additamentum librarium prodit intempestive 
doctrinam suam venditantem.” The δώδεκα πόλεις seems to be 
correct, notwithstanding the suspicions which it has excited. Ast 
refers to Strabo, 1x. p. 275. The πρῶτον γὰρ αὐτὸν ἀπόλεσθαι 
doubtless refers to the tradition that Theseus was banished by the 
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ostracism, which he first introduced. Another form of the tra- 
dition is, that having been driven {rom Athens by a sedition, he 
withdrew to the island of Scyros, where he was precipitated into 
the sea from a rock by Lycomedes. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Περὶ Φιλοπονηρίας. “ Der Schusspatron Schlecter Leute,” “ The 
abandoned Ruffian,” “The Mob Ringleader.” Concerning this 
Character we have spoken already in our preface to the last. Hot- 
tinger is, I think, right in giving it a political cast. Indeed others 
had already done so before him. It need not delay us long, for it 
seems to concentrate in itself all the objections which have been 
urged against the genuineness of any of the other Characters. 
The external evidence in its favour is weak, for it was only 
discovered, as we have alrealy mentioned, in the year 1783; 
the style is scarcely that of Theophrastus; it consists of a cento 
of phrases borrowed from other characters upon which it tres- 
passes, as for instance that of the ἀπονενοημένος ; it can hardly 
be said to be an ethical delineation at all, —its scope is, as has 
been observed, rather of a political than a moral nature; and 
finally, its definition, ἐπιθυμία κακίας, consigns it so entirely to the 
category of unmixed evil, that, in accordance with the principles 
already expressed, we cannot consider it as falling within the de- 
sign of Theophrastus, or consequently as the offspring of his pen. 


ἀγῶνας ὠφληκόσι. The phrase ὄφλειν δίκην is of course common 
enough, but I fully share in the doubt expressed by Ast, whether 
ὄφλειν ἀγῶνα be correct or classical Greek. It is perhaps not worth 
while to alter the text, otherwise we might, with Ast, read: τοῖς 
ἡττημένοις δημουίους ἀγῶνας καὶ ὠφληκόσι, “ mulete damnatis.” 


ὡς γίνεται. Ast says: “Formula est extenuandi aliquid et 
addubitandi. Nostrates dicunt ‘ wie es nun ist’ vel ‘das ist nun 
so, wie es est. “ The way of the world, “ So things go!” This 
is, I think, more likely to be correct than Coray’s “ Tout autre ἃ 
sa place, dit-il, se seroit conduit de méme;” or Hottinger’s “ Er 
tst, was andre auch sind.” 
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ἐπισκῆψαι The word is properly said of the descent of light- 
ning, or a whirlwind, or anything of the sort. The German editors 
make considerable difficulty ; one even reads ἐπισκῶψαι : but our 
English idiom suggests the true meaning, i.e. “to come down 
upon.” Hottinger has “ Rechtschaffenen Leuten ist er aufsatzig.” 


ἐὰν βούληταί τις. Here a lacuna occurs inthe MSS. Schneider 
corrects βούληται, and Amaduzzi inserts πονηρόν. I forbear to 
mention more conjectures, as I think, with Ast, “ verba a librario 
interposita sunt.” 


ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ. “ De ipso: ὑπὲρ est enim ἢ. ]. id quod περί. Vid. 
Tayl. ad Demosth. pro Coron. p. 192., et in Mid. p. 595.” — Ast. 
Compare a disputed passage in the Csdip. Rex, v. 165. : 


wf N ’ o 9 ’ li 
εἰ ποτε καὶ προτέρας ἄτας ὕπερ OpyUpEvac πόλει, 


where the use of ὑπέρ in this sense appears to me supported by 
what soon follows: 


4 “ ‘ ~ 7 4 » ’ τῷ 

ὑμῖν δὲ ταῦτα πάντ᾽ ἐπισκήπτω τελεῖν, 

ὑπὲρ τ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ, τοῦ θεοῦ τε, τῆσδε τε 

γῆς, ὧδ᾽ ἀκάρπως καθέως ἐφθαρμένης. v. 263-5. 


ἀγνοεῖν φῆσαι. Upon consideration, I see no better way of 
accounting for the difficulties of this passage than that proposed 
by Ast. The words which follow φῆσαι were most probably in- 
serted by some copyist, who did not see the construction of that 
verb with ἀγνοεῖν, and who considered that it must be followed by 
an accusative. I have accordingly enclosed the words in brackets. 
It may be questioned whether rove ἀνθρώπους or αὐτὸν is the 
subject of ἀγνοεῖν. I think the latter is more likely. “ Some 
charges he admits; others he more than doubts.” It is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate all the conjectures which have been wasted on 
a text of such dubious character. 


τῷ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ λέγοντι.] If this reading be genuine I cannot see 
how 6 λέγων can mean anything else than what Coray and Hot- 
tinger suppose it to mean, i.e. the “ Popular Orator,” or “ Dema- 
gogue. ‘TL’Orateur qui brille aux dépens du bien public.” Such 
a one, for instance, was Aristogiton, who Demosthenes said be- 
longed to the class: οἷοι τοὺς πονηροὺς φιλεῖν καὶ σώζειν. Cont. 
Arist. T. 1. p. 770. It is certainly strange, if this be so, that τῷ 
λέγοντι is not more clearly identified with τῷ δημαγώγῳ, by some 
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distinctive epithet. Ast accordingly considers it an interpolation, 
and, omitting it from the text, explains the whole: “Improborum 
hominum patronus etiam iis cupit (esse?) qui apud concionem vel 
in judicio rei aguntur.” Προσκαθήμενος is, of course, “ sitting as 
assessor to the judge,” or simply, “ sitting as one of the dicasts.” 


κύνα τοῦ δήμον.] Most editors quote Dem. ὁ. Arist. p. 782.: 
Τίς οὖν οὗτος ἐστι ; κύων, νὴ Δία, φασί τινες τοῦ δῆμον. Ast, indeed, 
supposes that the present passage is imitated from this. But most 
probably the expression was a proverbial, and very common one. 
Compare the passage quoted by Hottinger from Xen. Mem. 11. 
9. 2.: Εἰπέ μοι, κύνας δὲ τρέφεις, ἵνα σοι τοὺς λύκους ἀπὸ τῶν προβά- 
των ἀπερύκωσιν ; κ. τ. λ. 


φυλάττειν.) Ast calls attention to the use of the active voice 
of this verb in the sense of propulsare, avertere ; and quotes Plato, 
Pol. π. 867. A.: Οὐκ ἂν ἀλλήλους ἐφυλάττομεν μὴ ἀδικεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ 
αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ ἣν ἕκαστος ἄριστος φύλαξ δεδιὼς, μὴ ἀδικῶν τῷ μεγίστῳ 
κακῷ ξυνοικοίη---ΟΟἱ φυλάττειν μὴ ἀδικεῖν est arcere ab injuria.” The 
use of the two voices seems to me analogous to the case οὗ ἀμύνω 
and ἀμύνομαι, noticed by Arnold, ‘Thuc.: φυλάττω τι, “ I keep some- 
thing off,” from any thing or person; φυλάττομαι, “ I keep some- 
thing off from myself,” “ I protect myself,” “ I am on my guard.” 
Hence in the present case — φυλάττεσθαι rove ἀδικοῦντας ---- is, “ to 
be on our guard against those who wrong us.” ᾧΦυλάττειν τινα τοὺς 
ἀδικοῦντας, is — “ to protect a man against those who wrong him.” 
That this is an unusual sense of the active is admitted, but it is 
perfectly legitimate. Yet many learned editors consider that 
φυλάττειν is sometimes put for φυλάττεσθαι, and the same opinion 
is repeated by L. and S. in voce. 1, on the contrary, believe with 
Ast that such instances may be explained on the same principle 
as the present one. Φυλάττεσθαι is always subjective in its signi- 
fication: φυλάττειν is, on the contrary, objective; the first is sibz 
cavere; the second, aliquid cavere, e.g. arcere. And this will, 
I think, appear even from the instances quoted to prove their 
identity, 6. g. Plato, Gorg. p. 461. D.: ἐάν μοι ἕν μόνον φυλάττῃς--- 
ἣν καθέξῃς τὴν paxpodoyiay. The last phrase explains the first, 
“if you will take this one precaution for me,” i. 6. not subjectively 
for yourself. In the same way Ast explains Theet. p. 154. D.: 
“ φυλάττων μὴ ἐναντία εἴπω, Cavens ne contraria dicam (sensu ob- 
jectivo), h. 6. contradictionem evitans.” The last passage quoted 
in support of the other view by L. and S. is Eurip. Medea: 

8 2 
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γυνὴ γὰρ ὀξύθυμος, ὡς δ᾽ αὕτως ἀνὴρ, 
ῥᾷων φυλάσσειν, ἣ σιωπηλὸς σοφός. v. 320. 


Here, again, I consider the objective and general sense more 
proper than the subjective limitation, (which would be implied by 
the middle voice,) to protect oneself against. Compare the re- 
marks made upon ἀμύνω and ἀμύνομαι by Dr. Arnold, who, when 
he did deal with questions of verbal scholarship, was almost 
always acute and felicitous: “upivew τινί, to ward off from any 
one, i.e. to defend, or help, him; ἀμύνεσθαι, in the middle voice, 
is to ward off from oneself, i.e. to defend oneself, and, with an 
accusative following it, signifies to repel, or ward off, any one’s 
attacks. From thence it slides into the sense of revenging ; and, 
again, from avenging it comes generally to have the meaning of 
requiting, and is applied to returning good as well as evil.” We 
may compare a curious usage of the English word fo help in this 
sense of φυλάττειν and ἀμύνειν, Milton, Comus, 1. 845. : 


“ Helping all urchin-blasts and ill-luck signs, 
* * ι 2 * 


Which she with precious vial’d liquors heals.” 


duvaxBecOnoopévovc.]| Coray has: “ nous ne trouverons plus 
personne qui veuille s'intéresser ἃ la chose publique, si nous 
abandonnons les gens de cette espéce.” Hottinger: “ Aber, setzt 
er hinzu, wer wird sich der gemeinen Sache weiter annehmen 
wollen, wenn wir dergleichen Leute in stich lagsen.” Neither 
seems to me to have given the full force of the participle, which 
is perhaps intended to express the sympathy afforded to the 
turbulent and criminal, whose interest the φιλοπόνηρος identifies with 
that of the state. When such persons get into trouble thie φιλο- 
πόνηρος at once raises the cry, “‘ The republic is in danger.” Com- 
pare the speeches and sentiments of “ the Mountain,” passim. 


προστατῆσαι. I cannot agree with Ast that this has no refe- 
rence to the common office of προστάτης at Athens. As might 
have been anticipated, allusions to it are familiar to contemporary 
writers. For instance, to quote from one play : 


ὥστ᾽ οὐ Κρέοντος προστάτου γεγράψομαι. 


ΞΟΡΗ. (Παρ. Tyr. v. 411. 


ἧς σε προστάτην σωτῆρα re—pouvvoy ἐξευρίσκομεν. 


Ibid. v. 303. 
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θεὸν ob λήξω προστάταν ἴσχων. 

ΞΟΡΗ. Gdip. Tyr. 
I should not, therefore, hesitate to translate the word here, “ to pa- 
tronise,” or “ act the patron of” bad characters. With respect to 
the office of προστάτης itself, we know that at Athens a Meteec could 
only have relations with the State through the medium of some 
citizen, who was called his προστάτης, and who transacted for him all 
legal business, both public and private, being, at the same time, 
his ἐγγυητής, or surety for good conduct. Vide Scholiast, ad 
Cédip. R. v. 411. 


ouvedpevoa.|  Insidias solet struere, et conspirare cum iis ad 
res malas.”—Ast. We have the verb in Aristotle, and the Orators ; 
it there signifies to sit together in council: oi συνεδρεύοντες, “ the 
members of the council.” Compare the language of the Psalms 
concerning the wicked. 


κρίσιν κρίνειν.ἢ A somewhat unusual usage of the words, as 
Hottinger has remarked. Κρίσις is here cause dictio, et accusatio. 
The φιλοπόνηρος appears in the character of an accuser, who mis- 
represents, and interprets for the worse all that the accused urges 
in his defence. Hottinger refers to Muretus; Taylor ad Lycurgum, 
T. rv. p. 137., and Wolf ad Lept. p. 306., for an exposition of his 
meaning of κρέσις. L. and S. in voce, mentioning these passages, 
explain κρίνειν as κατηγορεῖν. They do not refer to Theophrastus, 
and mark the analogous sense of κρίσιν as dubious. If the Cha- 
racter of the φιλοπόνηρος be the production of a classical age of 
Greek, this use of κρίσις is of course as much confirmed as that of 
κρίνειν. They perhaps, however, consider the whole as a monkish 
imitation. Though not believing it to be the work of Theo- 
phrastus, I should assign to it a much earlier date than this, 


τὸ ὅμοιον πρὸς τὸ ὅμοιον. ‘Compare Homer : 


«ε 9 Ἁ a [ν᾿ \ ε Α a 
ὡς ἀεὶ τὸν ὅμοιον ἄγει θεὸς ὡς τὸν ὅμοιον. 


Odys. p. 218. 


And Aristot. Ethic. Nichom. viii. 2.: οἱ μὲν yap ὁμοίοτητά τινα 
τίθεασιν αὐτὴν καὶ τοὺς ὁμοίους φίλους, ὅθεν τὸν ὅμοιόν φασιν, ὡς 
τὸν ὅμοιον, καὶ κολοιὸν ποτὶ κολοιὸν, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα. With which 
cf. Rhetoric, 1. 4. 
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ON THE GREEK AORIST. 


Ir is difficult to convey to the younger student any very clear 
notion with respect to the nature and function of the Aorist. Nor 
is there, so far as J am aware, any succinct account of it, and of 
its relation to the remaining Tenses, which might be placed in the 
hands of such an inquirer. The present attempt to supply the 
deficiency has a very humble object in view: it is addressed only 
to such as are unable to form any clear conception upon the 
subject, and probably offers nothing to the scholar which will 
repay the trouble of perusal. Such as it is, however, it is given 
to the reader in the hope of its proving useful as an introduction 
to a more elaborate discussion of a really difficult question. 

Let us first endeavour to determine the meaning and mutual 
relation of the Tenses of the Verb. 

It is clear that they must be contemplated from some one fixed 
point of view. | 

Now, such a central or subjective stand-point in Time, as the 
individual is to himself in Space — that point in reference to which 
the relations of Time are determined, just as the relations of Space 
are determined in reference to the Individual —is the PRESENT. ᾿ 

All other Times, or Tenses, must take their position on one 
side or the other of this. 

First, then, of those behind. . 

One denotes an action simply past, concluded in reference to 
this point. Here we have “ The Past in reference to the Present,” 
or, in other words, the Perrect, i.e. γέγραφα, “I have written, 
and the action is now concluded.” 

Another denotes an action past, in a complex or two-fold way, 
concluded in reference to some point, which point is in itself past 
relatively to the Present. Here, then, we have “ The Pas¢é in re- 
ference to the Past,” or the PLUPERFECT, i.e. ἐγεγράφειν, “I had 
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written, and the action was concluded, before something else 
occurred which is now past also.” 

Again, another denotes an action in a state of passing, an action 
inchoate and continuous, and arrested at some determinate point, 
which point is not, in this case, the Present*, but is to be found 
somewhere in the Past. Here we have “ The Passing in reference 
to the Past,” or the ImpERFECT, i.e. ἔγραφον, “ I was writing up 
to some certain point in past time. 

Secondly, Let us consider those Times which lie on the other 
side of the Present, 

One denotes an action simply future in reference to the Present, 
as the fixed point, and not standing in a determinate relation to 
any other point. Here we have “ The Future in reference to the 
Present,” or the First Future, 6. g. γράψω, “I shall [at some time 
or other, undetermined | be writing.” 

Another denotes an action future in reference to the Present as 
the fixed point,, but past in reference to some determinate point, 
which is, however, itself also future in reference to the Present. 
Here, then, we have “ The Future in reference to Present, but past 
in reference to future time,” or the Szconp Future. Scripsero, I 
shall have written, 7. 6. when some point of time now future is past. 

NV. B. As the occurrence of this point of time is the necessary 
condition of the action predicated, without which it cannot take 
place, this tense may be considered as a conditional one; and is 
so considered by the Greeks, who express it by the optative with 
the conditional, γράψαιμι ἄν, “ Under a certain condition (ay) I 
shall write.” 

This, then, is an exhaustive analysis of the notion of Time or 
Tense. Every action, the time which we wish to specify or define, 
must fall under one or other of these heads. 

But there may be actions which we do not want to specify or 
define in their relation to any particular point of time. For the 
statement of these the Greeks had their Aorist, or unspecific, un- 
defining, or indefinite tense. 

And first of all, this tense found its natural place in narrations, 
where the occurrence of the fact was the matter of prominent im- 
portance, and the determination of the exact time of its occurrence 
was unnecessary. ΤῸ this class belong the great mass of aorists 


* For even where it seems to be, as, “1 was writing when you inter- 
rupted me,” said of a present interruption, a little reflection will show that 
the point of interruption must be regarded as past to the speaker. 
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with which we meet, informing us that something happened, and 
stopping there without giving further information.* 

But, upon the same principle, the aorist took a wider range : 
as the simple occurrence of the fact was the point which it pro- 
perly connoted, so it was used for facts which are every where 
and always occurring in past, present, and future time. It be- 
came the proper tense to denote an action which is tied down to 
no limitation of time, which is true of many different times, and 
which is repeated by the agent over and over again. ‘This is the 
peculiar force of the avrist, which has been confounded by some 
grammarians with the imperfect, denoting “ Habit.” It is well no- 
ticed by Dr. Peile on Choephoree, v. 410. : “Ἅ ἔκοψα, I am in the pre- 
dicament of one that before now has beaten, —and hence «& beater, 
or one that beats.” The aorist, then, makes the action generic, 
not special: indeterminate in point of time, and unrestricted to any 
one particular case of predication. 

That the aorist is susceptible of this meaning must, I think, be 
evident to any one who considers such passages as the following: 


AA. ὡς μήποτ᾽ ἄνδρα τόνδε νύμφιον καλῶν. 
HP. ἐπή νεσ’, ἀλόχῳ πιστὸς οὕνεκ᾽ εἶ φίλος. 


Ale. v. 1047. 


Here the aorist is not, as Bothe explains it, exactly equivalent 
to the present. It is much more general and indefinite. The 
meaning is, “I am in a position to praise,” “this is a case in 
which I can praise you.” The same principle applies exactly to 
érevta, Thebes, 835.; ἔφριξα, Ajax, 674., and Trach. 1044. So, 
also, in that difficult passage, Gidip. Col. 1084., θεωρήσασα, which 


* The distinction taken by Buttman (Large Gr. Grammar), that the 
aorist denotes a momentary and the imperfect a continuous action, appears to 
me accidental rather than essential. From the nature of the case, where the 
act is not defined, or any part of its progress specified, it must necessarily 
seem what Buttman calls “momentary,” i.e. not described in its continuance. 
For momentary, in the sense of only “‘ lasting a moment,” cannot, surely, be 
affixed to the aorist as its proper signification. Indeed, Buttman himself 
seems to see this, for he says, “ Of course this is not limited to what really 
occupied a moment's time.” And again: “ Even an action of long dura- 
tion may be in the aorist in the dependent moods.” His translator adds, 
“We will point out a few passages where the imperfect is connected with 
the aorist without any difference in the action legitimating the distinc- 
tion.” He cites Il. A. 487—38., where the acts described by the aorist 
are of as long duration as those described by the imperfect. 
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Linwood says, “ vix intelligi potest,” and which he accordingly 
alters to ἐωρήσασα, may surely be considered as equivalent to θεωρὸς 
γενομένη, “ Having been placed in the position of a spectatress.” 
Many other passages might be cited, but these are sufficient for 
the purpose of explanation. One only shall be added, an instance 
of the aoristic use of the Latin perfect : 


“ Non tam precipites bijugo certamine campum 
Corripuere.” “in. ν. 145. 


where the verb means, “are wont to rush,” i.e. do at all times 
rush. 

We find, then, as naturally might be expected, that this wide 
circumference of meaning to which the aorist asserts a right, tres- 
passed even upon the province of the Future. Accordingly we 
can thus explain usages which commentators have considered as 
in no small degree incongruous. Such, for instance, is its em- 
ployment after verbs of “ promising,” with an obviously future 
force, 6. g. ὑποσχόμενος αὐτοῖς μὴ πρόσθεν παύσασθαι, πρὶν αὐτοὺς 
καταγάγοι otxude.—Xen. Anab. 1. 2. 2. Καὶ περὶ μὲν τούτων ὑπέσ- 
χετό μοι βουλεύσασθαι.---1Ὸ. τι. 8. 20. Here the aorist infinitives 
are quite intelligible upon the same grounds as those upon which 
the indicatives were explained,— they speak in general terms, 
“ promised that it should be a matter of deliberation.” The 
peculiar passage quoted by Jelf, § 405. 2., where both aorist and 
future occur, does not present any contradiction: ἡ μήτηρ viv μὲν 
οἴεται τυχόντα pe τῶν δικαίων wap’ ὑμῖν ὑποδέξασθαι (MSS. 
Reiske, 6 conject. ὑποδέξεσθαι) καὶ τὴν ἀδελφὴν ἐκδώσειν. Here, 
ὑποδέξασθαι = ὑποδέκτης εἶναι, meaning generally “to be in receipt 
of,” and ἐκδώσειν means, “will proceed to portion out,” i.e. the 
portioning of the daughter will take place when the cause is won. 
I will add another passage which admirably illustrates my meaning. 
Agamemnon is speaking of the punishment which awaits the 
Trojans for their perfidy in breaking the truce: 


εἴπερ yap re καὶ αὐτίκ᾽ Ὀλύμπιος οὐκ ἐτέλεσσεν, 
Μ λ᾽594 \ λ ~e 4 An. a ’ Ε 
Ex τε καὶ ὀψὲ τελεῖ" σύν τε μεγάλῳ ἀπέτισαν, 
σὺν σφῇσιν» κεφαλῇσι, γυναιξί τε καὶ τεκέεσσιν. 


Il, Δ. 160. 


Here the direct and positive expectation that Jupiter will punish 
is expressed by the future, while the uncertainty about the exact 
time of the coming punishment is indicated by a transition to the 
aorist. 
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Hence, too, the tiro will perceive the meaning and legitimacy 
of that rule which, contrasting the present and aorist imperatives, 
restricts the former to a particular case, and makes the latter an 
universal precept. Μὴ κλέπτε, “do not be stealing,” i.e. now in 
this present instance ; μὴ κλέψον, “ do not steal at any time,” past, 
present, or future. Or, as our translators have correctly rendered 
it, μὴ ὀμόσαι ὅλως, “ Swear not at all.” Vide Matt. v. 34. 

Again, we explain upon the principle of the extension of the 
meaning of the aorist beyond mere perfect past time, the exception 
to the common rule that the optative follows past, and the sub- 
junctive present time. The subjunctive frequently follows an 
aorist, as, 6. g. 


ἐξέταμ᾽ ὄφρα ἵτυν κά Pn περικαλλέϊ δίφρφ. 
Il. Δ. 486. 
The reason is obvious. The aorist, sharing in the temporal signi- 
fication of the other tenses, shares also in their construction. 

Once more; from the vague, indefinite, and uncertain use of 
the aorist may be deduced, I think, an explanation of its occur- 
rence in a very singular idiom. Because it can be employed with 
so much vagueness and uncertainty, it stands for the expression 
in language of undeveloped thoughts, unfulfilled purposes, and 
intended, though incomplete actions. See, for instance, Sophocles, 
Ajax, vv. 1105-6. : 


ME. δίκαια γάρ τόνδ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν κτείναντά με; 
ΤΕΥ. κτείναντα, δεινόν γ᾽ εἶπας εἰ καὶ ζής θανών. 


Here the aorist must be, “τῦσα8 my slayer,” in a vague indefinite 
sense, 2.e. in thought and intention, though not in action. It is 
the more important to notice this, since even Elmsley (ad Heracl. 
1003.) denies that the aorist can have this force; and Hermann 
has suggested the somewhat unintelligible distinction: “ prasens 
prohibitum esse facere, aoristus fecisse sed sine successu signifi- 
enre dicat.” 

To return, then, for one moment to the point from which we 
started. It will be seen that we arrive at the meaning of the 
aorist indirectly, and by negations. Having discovered what par- 
ticular tense expresses each particular determinate notion of time, 
we come to the conclusion that the aorist is employed when no 
such determinate notion is intended. This is not the same thing 
as to say that the aorist is employed for all the other tenses. A 
friend and most able scholar has objected, “ The aorist is certainly 
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not indefinite in the sense of being indifferently substitutable 
for any other tense.” This is most true. According to our 
theory it could not rightly be substituted for any other tense 
where the notion of the time, properly connoted by that tense, is the 
thing required. But where no such notion is necessary or promi- 
nent we find the aorist where we might have almost expected any 
other tense. Of this no further proof is required than an examination 
of the last most carefully and ably executed edition of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis (Macmichael, Grammar School Classics, 1851). ‘There 
we find, without advancing further than the first book, the aorist 
said to be put instead of the Future (note on Lib. 1. 2. 2.), for the 
Pluperfect (note on Lib. 1. 4. 5.), for the Perfect (note on 1. 6. 6.), 
and indifferently with the Imperfect (note on 1. 9. 19.).* 


* That most able and accurate scholar, the Cambridge editor of the 
Oratio de falsi Legatione, has a note upon the aorist usage (p. 181.), 
from which I think some confirmation of the present theory may be 
derived. After saying that Schefer allows no difference of meaning 
between the aorist and present, ad Lept. p. 494. ὃ 137., he proceeds to 
quote two passages from Thucydides where the tense changes from pre- 
sent to aorist. Thucyd. vi. 23.: ὅτι ἐλάχιστα τῇ τύχῃ παραδοὺς ἐμαυτὸν 
βούλομαι ἐκπλεῖν, παρασκευῇ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν εἰκότων ἀσφαλῇῆς ἐκπλεῦσαι, and 
again Thucyd. viii. 46. : οὐκ εἰκὸς εἶναι τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἀπὸ μὲν σφῶν τῶν 
Ἕλληνων ἐλευθεροῦν νῦν τοὺς Ἕλληνας, ἀπὸ δὲ ἐκείνων τῶν βαρβάρων. ... μὴ 
ἐλευθερῶσαι. Here, on our principles, ἐκπλεῖν refers to the actual fact 
of setting out: ἐκπλεῦσαι to the general circumstances of a start, to be ina 
position to set out. And in the second passage, ἐλευθεροῦν means to be 
actually engaged in liberating ; ἐλευθερῶσαι is general, to put themselves into 
the position, or appear in the character of liberators. Mr. Shilleto goes 
so far as to explain the last thus: ἐλευθεροῦν, to be constantly engaged in 
the liberation: ph ἐλευθερῶσαι, not to apply the principle in liberating ; thus 
coinciding nearly exactly with our exposition. I do not understand why 
he did not follow the same principle of explanation with regard to the 
first passage. There, however, he gives: ‘‘ ἐκπλεῖν, to commence the voyage ; 
ἐκπλεῦσαι, to have finished the voyage. The security could only be attested 
by the result or completion of the act;” a sense which, in my opinion, 
would have required the perfect, and not the indefinite infinitive. 
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ON THE SOPHISTS. 


Ir will be at once seen that Mr. Grote’s famous dissertation on 
the Sophists had not appeared when the above note was penned. 
What I have here advanced may perhaps, to a certain extent, be 
thought to coincide with the statements of that most learned and 
ingenious writer. I have, for instance, shown, though briefly, as 
suited the occasion, that the term Sophist was not the specific desig- 
nation invented for a class of persons in the age of Socrates; that it 
had been employed long before in a favourable, as well as an un- 
favourable, sense; and that, in fine, its application, like that of 
all similar terms, was irregular and, to some extent, uncertain. 
The etymology, moreover, which I have suggested for the word, 
though it points to an interpretation slightly differing from that 
of Mr. Grote,—though it makes the Sophist rather a “ Professor,” 
or “professional wise man,” than a “wise man,” a “clever man,” 
as he has expressed it, —still does not originally and “ ex vi ter- 
mini,” connote those offensive qualities which, in modern times 
and languages, have been associated with the term. So far, then, 
we agree in thinking, “what was new was the peculiar use of an 
old word, which Plato took out of its usual meaning and fastened 
upon the eminent paid teachers of the Socratic age” (vol. viii. 
p. 486.). 
(. But upon this foundation Mr. Grote erects an immense super- 
structure. He goes on to argue that these eminent paid teachers 
were not corrupters of the Greek mind; that the stigma which 
the consentient judgment of many generations has fixed upon their 
doctrines is entirely unjustifiable; that, in short, they are the 
most maligned of men, and should rather receive applause for 
having been in advance of their age, than fall under censure for 
having contributed to deprave it. 

Now, it would be presumptuous in one so unqualified as myself 
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to enter upon a set controversy with Mr. Grote. Of this he 
cannot be more sensible than 1. Still, great writer and able advo- 
cate as he is, there may be some portions of his argument incon- 
clusive or erroneous, and I feel sure that he will not object to 
submit them to further investigation at the instance of even the 
most insignificant inquirer. 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Grote lays great stress upon the 
fact that the Sophists were not a sect or partnership with mutual 
responsibilities, and, in establishing this, he considers himself also 
to have established the futility and injustice of the censure gene- 
rally passed upon them. He denies the existence of any definite 
sophistical spirit, or “ Die Sophistik,” as the German writers call 
it, and is indignant that they should speak of a sophistical School. 
It is most true that the Sophists did not constitute a ‘ School,” 
taking that word in the sense of a corporation or society, with 
common laws, obligations, and responsibilities. But surely the term 
“School” is, and has been generally and fairly applied to those among 
whom a certain common element, speculative or practical, may be 
detected, without necessarily ascribing to such persons a mutual 
inter-dependence, and certainly without regarding them as seve- 
rally responsible for the opinions or actions of the whole body. 
It would be easy enough, in this sense of the word, to point out 
“Schools” of Theology, Poetry, and Art, which have been so 
designated from the real or imaginary presence of some funda- 
mental principle among their members, although the ramifications 
from this central principle were innumerable. Nor in these cases 
does any one dream of ascribing mutual responsibility to the par- 
ties concerned, except so far forth as this responsibility connects 
itself with the element believed to be present in all. But the con- 
sequences flowing from such a common principle are fairly charge- 
able upon the common body, or those called by the common name. 
The question, therefore, narrows itself to this: “ Can any common 
element be discovered in the teaching of the Sophists, or paid 
teachers of the Socratic Age, and was that element a vicious 
one?” Numberless collateral questions suggest themselves; many 
other points may be raised, and, indeed, have been raised, but 
they do not materially affect the main issue,—they rather serve to 
obscure its nature, and impede its settlement. It seems to me 
relatively unimportant to determine whether “ Sophist” was a new 
name expressly invented for the occasion, or whether it resulted 
from the desynonomizing process applied to an old term; whether 
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the name was strictly confined to its proper subjects, or whether, 
like all party names, it was bandied about and applied to those 
unto whom it did not belong ; whether it was the demand for sophis- 
tical teaching which produced the supply, or the supply of Sophists 
which created the demand, or, whether again, as is more probable, 
it be not true that the influences were reciprocal, and augmented each 
other. On most of these points Mr. Grote has expended much 
labour: he has tried to show that the name always existed; that 
people at Athens would have called Socrates a Sophist, and did do so, 
when they meant to depreciate him* ; that, finally, upon Plato’s own 
showing, the Athenian youth were ready and anxious to be corrupted. 
But, I repeat, these things seem to me beside the question, which is 
simply this: Was there at Athens, in the time of Socrates, a body 
of men, —no matter what was the origin of their name, no matter 
what was the inaccuracy with which that name was applied, — no 
matter what was the encouragement which they received —but 
was there, or was there not, a body of men with so much of a 
common element in their opinions, and so much of uniformity in 
their practice, as to justify Plato in calling them by a common 
name; and if this be admitted, was that which they so held and 
practised in common deserving of the censure which Plato, 
Aristotle, and all antiquity bestowed upon it ? 

I must repeat that I am altogether unfit to maintain the affirma- 
tive against an advocate of such ability and learning as Mr. Grote, 
fortified by the reputation of his magnificent work, and armed with 
the prestige of a new discovery in History. 

Still after a careful perusal of what he had written, and upon a 
moderate acquaintance with the original authorities which he cites, 
I cannot but declare my conviction that a competent opponent 
would be able to produce sufficient proof, not only of the existence 
of a common spirit in the sophistical philosophy, but also of its 
unsound character and dangerous tendency. May not such a 
common principle be found in the transference of the Heracleitan 
flux from the physical to the moral world — adopted and patronized, 
if not invented by Protagorast — and the consequent denial of 
any fixed, immutable, and objective ground of morality and truth? 
Ἔκ δὲ δὴ (said Protagoras) φορᾶς τὲ καὶ κινήσεως καὶ κράσεως πρὸς 
ἄλληλα γίγνεται, ἃ δὴ φαμὲν εἶναι οὐκ ὀρθῶς προσαγορένοντες. 
(Theztetus.) Starting from these principles he readily arrived at the 


* See note upon the last sentence in this Appendix. 
{Y For Mr. Grote would ascribe its origination to Dicearchus. 
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corollaries expressed in those famous formuls “ ῥεῖν πάντα. οὐδὲν 
εἶναι, πάντα γίγνεσθαι. πάντων μέτρον εἶναι ἄνθρωπον. μέτρον 
ἕκαστον ἡμῶν εἶναι τῶν τε ὄντων καὶ μή. πᾶσα φαντασία ἐστιν ἀλη- 
O/jc,”—and the like. The moral and social application of these dog- 
mata called forth the indignation of Plato and even of Aristotle, 
who in his Ethics contemns and opposes their necessary conse- 
quences : ra καλὰ καὶ τὰ δίκαια νόμῳ μόνον δοκεῖν εἶναι, φύσει δὲ μή 
(Ethic. Nich. lib. 1. cap. i), and τὰ δίκαια κινεῖσθαι (Ib. v. 10.). 
It was the political phase of the doctrine which Protagoras prin- 
cipally brought forward, and which served the Sophists as the 
ground of their system, and justification of their practice. Oia 
(was the bold assertion of Protagoras) ἑκάστῃ πόλει δίκαια καὶ καλὰ 
δοκῇ, ταῦτα καὶ εἶναι αὑτῇ, ἕως ἄν αὐτὰ νομίζῃ (Thesetetus p. 177. 
and again p. 172). Here then we have the denial of objective 
morality set forth as the basis of political science: denying the 
ob,ectivity of morality, he ignored all reference to it in his political 
teaching. The uncertainty of truth was the only certainty which 
he possessed: and it is not difficult to see what must have been the 
influence of such a dogma upon his method, where the object was 
political power, and the means of obtaining it were not limited by 
any reference to an objective standard of right and wrong. This 
is what Professor Maurice calls, and rightly calls, the “ essential 
ugliness ” of the system. What that essential ugliness was, may 
be easily gathered from a passage of Plato, concerning which Mr. 
Grote appears to labour under a very singular misapprehension — 
a misapprehension which we shall endeavour to explain in the 
appended note.* | 


* It will doubtless greatly surprise the reader to hear that Mr.Grote, after 
describing Plato as “ accuser-general of the Sophists,” is indignant with 
those writers who cite Plato as imputing to their agericy any evil effect 
upon the Athenian mind. Stallbaum especially falls under his lash. 
* Plato,” says Mr. Grote, “ distinctly denies that Athenian corruption was 
to be imputed to the Sophists.” In support of this paradox he quotes but a 
single passage —a passage of the utmost beauty, well known to every 
reader of Plato— but one from the perusal of which, I would almost 
venture to say, no one else ever rose up with the impression which it 
appears to have produced upon Mr. Grote. Plato has been describing, 
with an evident reference to Alcibiades, the causes which produced in 
Athens the corruption (διαφθορά) of young and noble minds. He dis- 
tinctly admits the existence of a general impression that this corruption 
was attributable to the Sophists, nor does he say one word which can be 
construed into a denial of the existence of a sophistical School. But he 
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Now the advocates of the Sophists can take but three lines of 
defence. They musteither in the first place deny that these were 


goes on to say, as every moralist would say, let us look at home. Let us 
see whether we be not ourselves to blame; does not the unbridled cha- 
racter of our democracy, the tumult and excitement of our ἐκκλήσιαι, do 
as much harm to the mind of “ young Athens” as can be done by any 
sophistical teachers from abroad? Nay, he adds, are not these the very 
things which enable the Sophists to corrupt us? Are not these the 
very circumstances of which they avail themselves? Who can say that 
Plato ignores the existence of a sophistical School, when he reads the 
words which conclude the argument ? — words which betfer than any 
other exactly explain the political position of the Sophists, arid the 
method of corruption which they employed. Plato begins, indeed, by 
making Socrates declare that there were Sophists and corrupters within 
the state as well as without: he acknowledges the existence of both, and 
distributes the blame between them; but he goes on to speak of the 
recognised Sophists, the culpability of their conduct, and the evils of 
their teaching, in language which cannot be evaded or mistaken ---- Ἔτι 
τοίνυν σοι, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, πρὸς τούτοις καὶ τόδε δοξάτω. Td ποῖον ; Ἕκαστος τῶν 
μισθαρνούντων ἰδιωτῶν, ob¢ δὴ οὗτοι σοφιστὰς καλοῦσι καὶ ἀντιτέχνους 
ἡ γοῦνται, μὴ ἄλλα παιδεύειν ἢ ταῦτα τὰ τῶν πολλῶν δόγματα, & δοξάζουσιν 
ὅταν ἀθροισθῶσι καὶ σοφίαν ταύτην καλεῖν, οἷόνπερ by εἰ Spéupatoc μεγάλου καὶ 
ἰσχυροῦ τρεφομένου τὰς ὀργάς τις καὶ ἐπιθυμίας κατεμάνθανεν, ὅπῃ τε προσελθεῖν 
χρὴ καὶ ὅπῃ ἅψασθαι αὐτοῦ, καὶ ὁπότε χαλεπώτατον ἢ πραότατον καὶ ἐκ τίνων 
γίγνεται, καὶ φωνὰς δὴ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἑκάστος εἴωθε φθέγγεσθαι, καὶ οἵας αὖ ἄλλου 
φθεγγομένου ἡμεροῦταί τε καὶ ἀγριαίνει, καταμαθὼν δὲ ταῦτα πάντα ξυνουσίᾳ τε 
καὶ χρόνου τριθῇ σοφίαν τε καλέσειε καὶ ὡς τέχνην συστησάμενος ἐπὶ διδασκαλίαν 
τρέποιτο, μηδὲν εἰδὼς τῇ ἀληθείᾳ τούτων τῶν δογμάτων τε καὶ ἐπιθυμιῶν, ὅ τι καλὸν 
ἢ αἰσχρὸν ἣ ἀγαθὸν ἣ κακὸν ἣ δίκαιον ἢ ἄδικον, ὀνομάζοι δὲ ταῦτα πάντα ἐπὶ ταῖς 
τοῦ μεγάλου ζώου δόξαις, οἷς μὲν χαίροι ἐκεῖνο ἀγαθὰ καλῶν, οἷς δὲ ἄχθοιτο κακὰ, 
ἄλλον δὲ μηδένα ἔχοι λόγον περὶ αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ τἀναγκαῖα δίκαια καλοῖ καὶ καλά, τὴν 
δὲ τοῦ ἀναγκαίου καὶ ἀγαθοῦ φύσιν, ὅσον διαφέρει τῷ ὄντι, μήτε ἑωρακὼς εἴη μήτε 
ἄλλῳ δυνατὸς δεῖξαι. τοιοῦτος δὴ ὧν πρὸς Διὸς οὐκ ἄτοπος ἄν σοι δοκοῖ εἶναι 
παιδευτής ; Ἔμοι γ᾽, ἔφη. From this it seems to me indisputably shown, 
Jirst, that the majority of thinking persons in Athens, of πολχοί, believed 
in the existence of a sophistic School which corrupted their youth: 
secondly, that this corruption consisted in the reciprocal influences exist- 
ing between the teachers and the taught. The Athenian Δῆμος was 
fickle, headstrong, and passionately attached to political power. The 
Sophists pandered to this passion, and suggested means of satisfying it, 
without scruple, and generally, as we should say, without principle. The 
absence on their own part of any high political morality, is explained by 
their participation in the immoral doctrine propounded by Protagoras, as 
the basis of political science. 
a 
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the doctrines of Protagoras; or secondly they must dispute their 
immorality ; or lastly they must show that the other Sophists did 
not share inthem. The first point I suppose that no one will deny 
who has perused the Theetetus of Plato; but lest Mr. Grote should 
question my authority, I will quote the words of one, whom in 
philosophy he must permit me to call—“ nostrum melioris utroque.” 
‘“‘ Hence proceeded the known aphorisms of his (Protagoras), re- 
corded both in Plato and Aristotle, τὰ φαινόμενα ἑκάστῳ ταῦτα καὶ 
εἶναι τούτῳ ᾧ φαίνεται, ---- “ that those things which appear to every 
one, are to him to whom they appear ”— And again, πᾶσα φαντασία 
ἐστιν adn Onc —“ that every fancy or opinion of everybody was true” 
— And again, πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον ἄνθρωπον τῶν μὲν ὄντων ὡς 
ἔστι, τῶν δὲ μὴ ὄντων, ὡς οὐκ éorty —which sentence seemed so 
pretty and argute to him that he placed it in the very front of his 
book as Plato tells us; and indeed it comprises in it all the singu- 
larity of his philosophy, the true meaning thereof being this — not 
only that man taken generally is the measure of all things (which 
in some sense might be affirmed, that our own humane faculties are 
the measure of all things unto us), but also that πᾶς ἄνθρωπος, every 
individual man, is the measure of all being and truth, for so the 
following words of Plato explain 10--- οὐκοῦν οὕτως πῶς λέγεις, ὡς 
οἷα μὲν ἕκαστα ἔμοι φαίνεται, τοιαῦτα μὲν ἐστὶν ἐμοί" οἷα δὲ σοί" τοιαῦτα 
dy σοί " ἄνθρωπος δὲ σύ τε κἀγώ."--- Cudworth, Immutable Morality, 
book ii. ch. 1. 

With regard to the second point, I should also suppose that no 
one acquainted with the History of Philosophy would be inclined 
to deny the inherent immorality of such a doctrine. But here it 
appears necessary to explain what is meant by the “immorality of a 
doctrine,” for there seems some disposition to take shelter from the 
charge beneath the misty involucra of an Ignoratio Elenchi. No 
one, so far as I am aware, has said that the originators or first 
promoters of the doctrine led scandalous lives, or preached open 
and avowed immorality. The accusation against the Sophists is 
not that they either practised or preached systematic sin— on the 
contrary, many of them professed a high regard for virtue.* The 


* From the statement of Mr. Grote it would scarcely be inferred that 
this had been admitted by writers on the opposite side of the question. 
He speaks as if the Sophists had always been included under one sweep- 
ing condemnation. But this is far from the case. Even Sewell, whom 
Mr. Grote would probably regard as the Corypheus of their assailants 
has said, inter alia, “ It is to be observed, that, in the formation of all such 
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real cause of complaint against them is this: — that their funda- 
mental maxim was an immoral maxim—a maxim from which by 
direct descent have flowed in all ages, and among all men, con- 
sequences the most pernicious to society and morals. It was this 
upon which Pyrrho, the father of scepticism and unbelief, built 
up his system of universal doubt: οὔτε καλὸν, οὔτε αἰσχρὸν, οὔτε 
ἄδικον, καὶ ὁμοίως ἐπὶ πάντων μὴ εἶναι τῇ ἀληθείᾳ, νόμῳ δὲ 
καὶ ἔθει πάντα τοὺς ἀνθρώπους “πράττειν. --- Diog. Laert. ix. 61. 
This was the leaven which, notwithstanding his personal pu- 
rity, polluted the Philosophy of Epicurus, and rendered it a bye- 
word upon earth. (Diog. Laert. x. 150, and Cudworth, Immu- 
table Morality. 1.1.3.) This was the intellectual monster for 
which Hobbes and his followers did battle, and which was so nobly 
combated by the heroes of English Theology. Indeed the author 
of the Leviathan may almost be considered as translating the Ab- 
deritan Sophist, when he proclaims, “In the state of nature nothing 
can be unjust — the notions of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice, have there no place.” ‘“ Nolaw can be unjust.” ‘ Sen- 
suality in that sense in which it is condemned, hath no place till 
there be laws.” It was this principle “stolen” (to employ an 
expression of Mr. Grote’s) from the philosophy of Berkeley which 
served as a foundation for the scepticism of Hume. It is this 
falsehood which in a still more sublimated and subtle shape lurks 
beneath the infidel Idealism of Germany. 

The third point still remains. Were the principles of Protagoras 
common to the other Sophists whom Plato opposed? To answer 


schools, the error and the vice (vice, that is, in the language of the 
world) generally exist. in distinct parties. The leaders are often so- 
called moral men. The followers only are thoroughly depraved. Of 
Protagoras, for instance, Plato always speaks with some respect. Epieurus 
was by no means a profligate,” &c. — Dialogues of Plato, Ὁ. 48. Ritter, 
too, whom Mr.Grote so strongly charges with unfairness, makes very 
expressly the same admission. ‘The most distinguished among them 
were men of education, and of extensive and various knowledge.” — Vol. i. 
p. 538. Again—“in earlier times the name Sophist had no evil imputation : 
and in the latter times of the Rhetors it came again into hand.” (Note on 
vol. i. p. 534.) On the virtuous professions of the Sophists, see Protagoras, 
pp. 150.156. “They were to make men good citizens — ἀγαθοὺς πολίτα 

(Protagoras) ; they gave the benefit of their society to young men from 
their regard to virtue, τὸ ἐπαγγελλόμενον ὡς ἀρετῆς ἕνεκα τὰς ὁμιλίας ποιούμενοι 
(Sophist) ; and they were the only teachers of virtue, μόνοι διδάσκαλοι 
ἀρετῆς (Meno).”— Sewell’s Dialogues of Plato, p. 121. 
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such a question satisfactorily, we must answer it by a careful ana- 
lysis, and at a great length. And this cannot be done here, where 
the matter is but πάρεργον, and where he who treats of it can lay 
but slender claim to the necessary ability and information. But at 
any rate we shall have advanced a step. The question is limited, 
and placed more clearly before our eyes. We know what we have 
to prove. Mr. Grote will be driven from his outworks : he will be 
compelled to abandon Protagoras. The position was an important 
one to him, and most thoroughly has he shown his sense of the 
fact, by the ingenuity with which he has attempted to defend it.* 
But, fortified by all the great authorities in philosophy, I do not 
feel it presumptuous to say that it is indefensible. Quite as little, 
I sincerely believe, is the doctrine of the other Sophists — so far 
as we know any thing of it — susceptible of defence. Mr. Grote 
would probably object to the selection of any one of them as a 
crucial instance. Yet such an instance might not perhaps be un- 
fairly found in Gorgias, according to Mr. Grote’s own representa- 
tion, scarcely sophistical enough for a Sophist, and more properly 
called a Rhetorician. Yet Gorgias evidently both held and taught 
opinions cognate to those of Protagoras. Equally with him he 
preached what we have called the fundamental maxim of the 
Sophists — the subjectivity and uncertainty of truth. Sextus 
Empiricus (adversus Math. vii. 65.) has recorded a thesis main- 
tained by him upon the impossibility of scientific knowledge — 
oix εἶναί, φησιν, οὐδέν" εἰ δὲ ἔστιν, ἄγνωστον εἶναι" εἰ δὲ καὶ ἔστι καὶ 
γνωστόν, ἀλλ᾽ οὗ δηλωτὸν ἄλλοις ---- ἃ principle most thoroughly 
imbued with the sophistical spirit. And this agrees exactly 
with what we hear of him in Plato, for as Ritter has pointed out 
(vol. 1. p. 582. E. T.), “he laughed openly at those who professed 
‘to teach virtue, of which, as one not over-studious about good 
morals, he publicly expressed his contempt.” It is easy to see 
then why Gorgias was a Rhetorician. He valued Rhetoric because 
it enabled him to gain the great sophistical object, political power, 
and to over-ride Truth and Justice in the process: ἤκουον yap 
ἔγωγε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἑκάστοτε Γοργίου πόλλακις, ὡς ἡ τοῦ πείθειν, πολὺ 
διαφέρς πασῶν τεχνῶν" πάντα γὰρ ὑφ᾽ ἑαντῇ δοῦλα δι᾽ ἑκόντων, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὗ διὰ fi ας ποίοιτο, καὶ μακρῷ πασῶν ἀρίστη εἴη τῶν τεχνῶν. ---- Plato, 
Phileb. p. 58. 

* “The evidence of Plato himself may be produced to show that he 
‘was not a corrupt teacher, but a worthy companion of Prodikus: worthy 
‘also of that which we know him to have enjoyed — the society and con- 
versation of Perikles.” — Grote, vol. viii. p. 524. 
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With the single exception of Prodicus, it would not, I feel con- 
vinced, be difficult to exhibit the leaven of the same principle 
working in the doctrine of every other Sophist. And Prodicus is 
excepted only because we know so little of him. Were we better 
acquainted with his hair-splitting and tortuous treatment of lan- 
guage, we might probably find that, like his counterpart Horne 
Tooke, he employed the inconsistencies which he elicited, to the 
establishment of the notable lesson that ““ what each man troweth 
is truth.” As Professor Maurice has remarked, the value of his 
celebrated allegory upon the choice of Hercules can scarcely be 
estimated until we more clearly understand the true meaning of 
his phraseology, and the objects which he would have the votaries 
of virtue propose unto themselves. Mr. Grote would doubtless 
interpret these objects to be those of pure philanthropy. Others 
perhaps might see in them no inconsiderable mixture of the great 
and final sophistical object — personal aggrandizement. But 
making Mr. Grote a present of Prodicus, can he with plausibility 
claim any other of the body? Is it Hippias the associate of 
Protagoras, the disputant against all comers at Olympia? Or 
EKuthydemus, who went beyond Protagoras and taught πᾶσι πάντα 
ὁμοίως εἶναι ἅμα καὶ ἀεί (Cratylus, p. 386.) — or Thrasymachus, 
who so boldly enunciated the great principle of freebooting morality 
that “ might is right ”—that ‘“‘they may take who have the power” 
—and “they may keep who can” *(Republic)—or Polus, or Kal- 
liklés? 7 But it is useless to extend the list. Any examination 


* Mr. Grote affirms that the doctrine of Thrasymachus could never 
have been publicly propounded in Athens. Perhaps not without being 
speciously veiled. But if Mr. Grote extends his denial to this, he must 
interpret very differently from ourselves the principles laid down by the 
Athenian orators at Melos — οὗ ἂν κρατῇ ἄρχειν. It is very true, that 
they justify themselves by expressing the conviction that every body else 
would do the same thing. But the universal disbelief in the existence of 
any higher motive does not, in our opinion, much mend their cause. Nor, 
again, are we likely to form any very exalted opinion of the state of 
public feeling upon the point, when we find that an orator engaged in 
recommending ἃ measure eminently just, honourable, and right — the 
revocation of the order to massacre the Mytileneeans — was compelled to 
waive all considerations of the sort, and to place the matter simply on the 
ground of expediency : οὗ δικαξζόμεθα πρὸς αὑτοὺς ὥστε τῶν δικαίων δεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ βουλευόμεθα περὶ αὐτῶν, ὅπως χρη σίμω 5 ἕξουσιν. --- Thucyd. iv. 84. 

ΤΊΡερ pardon. Kalliklés, Mr. Grote says, was not ἃ Sophist. ‘It is 
true, certainly, that he was not a professional teacher. But to say that, 

rs. 
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of them which could be given here would lay itself open to the 
charge of superficiality. This is a question which none but the 
πεπαιδευμένοι καθ᾽ ὕλην can decide. And if they pronounce that 
this which we have represented as the fundamental principle of 
“16 Sophistik ” be not discoverable lurking in one shape or other 
beneath the teaching of all its professors, the question is decided, 
the controversy is atanend. Meanwhile, I know how little I deserve 
to be considered an authority; no one else can know it so well. 
Yet I cannot refrain from saying, that the declared objects, the 
spirit, the tone and temper of all the Sophists described by Plato, 
are so much in accordance with those of Protagoras, that, as it 
appears to me, no unprejudiced person would hesitate to ascribe 
them to the same parentage—no one, simply guided by his common 
sense, would be surprised at hearing them classified together in ἃ 
single School. Of course the developments of “ Die Sophistik ” 
did not. follow any one rigidly defined and uniform law : how could 
they be expected to do so? That the greatest diversity of theory 
and practice should have found place among persons — School or 
no School — who began by denying the objectivity and unity of 
Truth, can excite no marvel in areflecting mind. It was the re- 
sult, and the only result which could have been anticipated. Still 
beneath all this variety of opinion, there was enough of a com- 
mon element, — in all this incongruous conduct, there was enough 
of a common object, to justify Plato in regarding the Sophists 
under a common aspect, and describing them by a common name. 
The philosophical sense, and the common sense of his own genera- 
tion justified and confirmed his judgment. Aristotle, who was 
little inclined to swear by any man’s dictum, least of all by that of 
Plato, adopts and even exaggerates his sentence. Socrates knew 
well enough that popular opinion regarded Sophistry as a reality 
and a power, or he would not have ventured to assert that the οἱ 
πολλοί condemned it as the corruptress of his countrymen. The 
comic poets knew well enough that there was something tangible 
and intelligible to the general understanding in what Mr. Grote 
would have us consider an unmeaning abstraction, or Aristophanes 
would not have selected the character of a Sophist to ridicule and 


he had nothing to do with the Sophists, is quite another thing. Plato 
meant to represent in him the result which sophistical education pro- 
duced upon the unstable Athenian youth. He is a Pheidippides in prose. 
That he should end by despising his teachers, is surely no argument 
against his having received his principles in an evil school. ὁ 
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render obnoxious the son of Sophroniseus. The orators knew well 
enough that there was a prejudice in Athenian feeling against 
Sophistry, as against something real, definite and disagreeable, or 
4éschines would not have reproached his adversary with being a 
Sophist.* On one side of the question we have therefore the direct 
testimony of Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, and Aristophanes --- 
men as unlike each other as can be well imagined; we have the 
feeling of the contemporaneous generation, ill-defined, it may be, 
and inaccurate, but still substantive and practical in its results ; 
— we have finally the positive phenomenon to be accounted for 


* Mr. Grote has quoted the application of the term Sophist to Socrates 
by Aéschines, in order to show that it did not connote anything invidious. 
Singularly enough, I had marked the passage as a proof of the exact 
contrary. He should, at any rate, have given the context: ἔπειθ᾽ ὑμξις, ὦ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, Σωκράτην μὲν τὸν σοφιστὴν ἀπεκτείνατε, ὅτι Kpirlay ἐφάνη πεπαιδευκώς. 
—xxiv. 33. Here, then, speaking to those who had condemned Socrates, 
and, therefore, meaning to justify or palliate the act, he desertbes him 
by the invidious name Sophist. This is rendered certain by the fact that 
he immediately afterwards applies the same epithet to his bitterest enemy 
Demosthenes. I should not have thought that any one acquainted with 
the Oration de Corona could have doubted this. Demosthenes speaks in 
contemptuous terms of his adversary for calling him names, such as 
“ terrible fellow, juggler, sophist,” and the like: — φυλάττειν ἐμὲ καὶ τηρεῖν 
ἐκέλευεν, ὅπως μὴ παρακρούσομαι μηδ᾽ ἐξαπατήσω, δεινὸν καὶ γόητα καὶ σοφιστὴν, 
‘Kal τὰ τοιαῦτα ὀνομάζων. ---- De Οοτοηᾶ, p. 118. I hold this passage to 
prove incontestably, that in popular, as well as Platonic phraseology, 
even in the time of Demosthenes, “ Sophist” connoted something in- 
vidious ; and that there existed a general feeling against “ Sophists” and 
ἐς Sophistry,” not, perhaps, strictly defined, but quite!sufficient to exonerate 
modern writers from the charge of fabricating it. 

Tt Mr. Grote is somewhat unfairly severe upon Brandis, and the writers 
who cite the testimony of Aristophanes against the Sophists. He included 
Socrates among them, and Mr. Grote therefore thinks that he should 
have been quoted against Socrates also, or not at all. But Mr. Grote 
must be acute enough to see that this is not the real question. The per- 
sonal opinion of Aristophanes may be of little value. What he proves is, 
the existence of a party or School contemporary with himself, and gene- 
rally offensive to his countrymen, in which he included, though most 
unjustly, an individual against whom he felt a spite. If Punch were to 
describe the Archbishop of Canterbury as a Tractarian, or Mr. Grote as 
a Protectionist, the historian of future ages would have a right to assume 
the existence of such parties in the era illuminated by Punch, though he 
would be very inaccurate if he stated that the persons mentioned belonged 
to them. 

T4 
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the fait accompli of the existence among many generations of a 
belief in the existence of a sophistical School, and the pernicious 
character of sophistical teaching. On the other side, we have the 
genius, learning, eloquence, and ingenuity of one most able, but 
perhaps not altogether unprejudiced advocate. Surely even he 
will himself forgive us if for the present we hold our judgment in 
suspense. 


APPENDIX III. 


Copex Vaticanus, Sec. XIV. ineuntis. Chartaceus, compendiose 
scriptus. Continet inter alia characterum Theophrasti magnam 
partem. A Siebenkeesio collatus est. | 


"Aro τῶν Oeogpasov χαρακτήρων. 


is χαρακτὴρ Δεισιδαιμονίας. (Tauchn. p. 41. 1. 11.) 
Tauchn. p. 41. 1.13. pro ἐπὶ κρήνην --- ἐπιχρωγνῆν. 

14. ἀπὸ + ἱεροῦ (sic). 
14. δάφνην. 
15. περιδράμη. 
17. διαλά βη. 
18. om. μέν. 
19. σα βάδιον. 

Ρ. 42.1. 8. ἐκλύ σασθαι. 

4. δεῖν. ὡς pro δεινός. 


5. κἂν γλαυκ (i.e. γλαῦκες) βαδίζοντος αὑτοῦ 
ταράττεται, Om. ἴδῃ. 
6. εἴπας am. p. 
7. ἐπιβῆναι μνήματι. 
9. αὐτῶ φήσας. 
9. καὶ ταῖς τετράσι δέ. 
10. ἑβδομάσι. ᾿ 
19. περιῤῥαιν ομέν ὦν. 
20. om. ὅπως. Lacuna nulla indicatur. 
21. om. τις. 
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Tauchn. p. 42. 1. 22. ἐξεμμένων τῶν. 
22. ἐπελθόντω ν, ἀπ corr. ead. m. 
penult. αὐτόν. 
ult. tri σαι. 


Μεμψιμοιρίας of (sic). 
p. 30. L 15. ἔςιν fp. 


15. περὶ τῶν mpoos (sic). 
20—21. εἰ σὺ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς. 
22. om. τύχῃ. 

p- 31.1. 2. dre ὑγιές. 

4. ἀπέςην. 

5. νίκην. 

6. ἐγκαλεῖ. 

9. ἱλαρὸς ἴσθι. 

9. ὅτι. 


᾿Απιστίας in. 
Ρ. 29.1. 15. ὀψωνήσαντα. 


15. τὸν πευσόμενον. 


16. φέρων. 


17. κατατὰ (sic). 
17. ἄριθμεῖν πόσον Esl. 
18. τὴν αὐτοῦ. 
19. κυλιούχιον. 
21. ἂν pro ἐάν. 
p. 80.1. 1. ape’ (sc. ἀργύρον). 


3. ἐκδῦναι. 


s 
8. ὡς βέλτι. 
4. ἐργάσηται p. M. 6. 8. Mm. 
4. κνάφ compendium litura obscuratum est. 
8. χρήσει. 

9. αὐτοῦ. 

12. σχολάζω πω. 

13. om. λέγειν. 

14, dy σύ. 

0. δυσχερείας. 
Ρ. 18.1. 4. οἷον. 


8. ῥάδιον αὐτὸν ro γ. 
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Tauchn. p. 18. 1. 10. 


1]. 
11. 
12. 
14, 
15. 
15. 
17. 


19. 
2]. 
21. 


Ρ. 23.1. 4. 
6. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

14. 

15. 

17. 

18, 

20. 
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een Ce 

προ'πταίσματα. 

om. ταῦτα. 

μασχάλας δὲ θ. 

apt. 

ἐσθίων ἀπομύττεσθαι. 

θύων ἅμα δ᾽ ἄρξασθαι προσλαλῶν. 
om. καί. 





ἀναπίπτοντος ἐν τοῖς sp. Qu. ἀναπονι- 
πτοςῦ Ar. Eq. 

op vu ζεσθαι. 

ἀναβαλλόμενος. 

om. καὶ ἐσθίων χολή (19. 1.). Seo- 


quuntur statim (v. Περὶ Βδελυρίας, p. 19. 
1. 18. Tauchn.) καὶ εἰς ἐξ (sic) ὀρνιθο- 
σκόπου τῆς μητερὸς ἐξελθούσης βλασφη- 
᾿μῆσαι" καὶ εὐχομένων καὶ σπενδόντων ἐμ- 
βαλεῖν τὸ ποτήριον καὶ γελάσαι ὡς τερά- 
«ἰόν τι πεποιηκώς" καὶ αὐλούμενος δὲ 
κροτεῖν ταῖς χερσὶ μόνος τῶν ἄλλων" καὶ 
συντερετίζειν καὶ ἐπιτιμᾶν τῇ αὐλητρίδι τί 
οὗ ταχὺ παύσαιτο, καὶ ἀποπτύσαι (sic) δὲ 
βουλόμενος et sic deinceps ad οἰνοχόω, 
p. 19. 1. 3. Tauchn. 


᾿Αηδίας x. 
οἷον. 
On μέλλοντας. 
μασώμενος. 
πανουργ tw ν. 
καὶ ἐσθίων δέ. 
εἴπον. 
om. ποία. 
ἀμφότερα δὲ οὐκ. 
καὶ ὅτι ψυχρὸν ὕδωρ ést παρ᾽ αὐτῶ λακκαῖον. 
ἁπαλά ὥςε εἶναι ψυχρόν. 


p- 24.1. 2. 0% (sic). 
Μικροφιλοτιμίας Ka. 
Ρ. 91 5. ἀγαγώ».. 
12. προσπατταλῶσαι. 


14, 


om. δέ. 
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Tanchn. p. 9: 1, 15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
22. 


ult. 


p. 27.1. 3. 


m OO Οὗ - Ὁ δι νὰ 


p= 


12. 


ἀναβαλλόμενος. 
κατὰ τὴν ἀ. 
μελιταίον. 

TOUT AC 
στεφανοῦντα, om. Kal, 
συνδιοικί σασθαι. 

om. τά. 

ἀπαγγ εἰλη. 

οἱ πρυτάνεις τὰ ἱερά. 
τὰ γὰρ ἄξια καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ καλά. 
αὑτοῦ. 
εὐημερεῖν. 


᾿Ανελευθερίας κβ. 


περιουσία τις ἀπὸ φ. quod videtur ortum 6 
δ 
\ 


be) 
dittographia (sc. πεουσία). 


. ἔχουσα. 
. νικῆσαι τραγωδούς. 
. ἐπιγράψας μὲν αὐτοῦ. 


ἀναςὰς σιωπᾶν ἤ. 


. abr, (sic). 


e / 
ἱερέων. 


. ἀποδύσθαι. 


τριηραρ (sic ad fin. linesze; sequens incipit 
ἃ κυβερνήτον. In marg. lacune signum). 
spwpa ταὐτὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ. 


ΠΣ , a 3 ’ὔ 
14—15. ὅταν ἦ τοῦ ἀποτιθέναι καὶ τὰ παιμουσία. 
μ 


16. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
28. 
23. 


ult. 


συμβάλωνται. 

om. kal. 

διειλεγμέν ον. 

ἀποκάμψας. 

(τὴν) κύκλω. 

θεράπαινα. 

εἰς : dus priores literee correctione manus 
recentioris sunt. 

(τὸ) συνακολουθῆσα ν. Tum sic pergit: καὶ 
τὰ ὑποδήματα πάλεν πήξει (sic) κεκαττυ- 
μένα φορεῖν, καὶ λέγειν ὅτι κέρατος οὐδὲν 
διαφέρει. Καὶ avasac x. r. & 


p. 28.1. 1. om. αὐτός" τὴν οἰκίαν καλλῦναϊ, καὶ τὰς 


κλίνας ἐκκορῆσαι. 
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᾿Αλαζονείας iy. 


Tauchn. p. 12. 1. 3. διηγεῖτο. 


A. αὐτοῖς. 
9. ἀπολαῦσαι. 
9. λέγων we μετὰ ebardpov. 
13. ψηφῆσαι. 
15. τριττὰ δὴ 2d. 
16. παραγίνεσθαι. 
17. om. εἰπεῖν. 
19. σποδιᾶ (x cum er confusum). 
20. πλείους. 
20. αὐτῶ γένοιτο. 
22. ayvwrwy. 
24, πόσων, om. αὑτάς. 
24. καθ᾽ ἑξακοσίας (καὶ) κατὰ μέαν (καὶ) mp. 
25. om. καί. 
26. (kal) δέκα. 
26. φήσας εἰσενήνεχθαι. 
Ῥ. 131 8. δ᾽ εἰς τοὺς ἱ. 
4. (τοῖς) πωλοῦσι. 


9. διότι μέλλει. Explicit in voce ξενοδοχίας. 


Ὑπερηφανίας κδ. 


p. 13.1. 17. (ἡ) ὑπερηφανία. 

19. φάσκειν ἐν τῳ π. (om. καί.) 

20. περιπατεῖν καὶ εὖ ποιήσας μεμνῆσθαι φάσ- 
κειν, καὶ βιάζειν ἐν ταῖς ὅδοις τὰς διαίτας 
κρίνειν ἐν τοῖς ἐπιτρέψασι, καὶ χειροτο- 
νουμένοις ἐξόμνυσθαι τὰς ἀρχὰς ob 
φάσκων σχολάζειν. Καὶ προσελθεῖν x. τ. ἑ, 

I. ult. θελήσας. 
p- 14.1. 4. (καὶ) éswy. 
7. προέρχεται. 
7. ἐπαλειφόμενον (αὐτὸν). . 
8. om. ἑαυτόν. 
8. ἐάσας. 
11. om. phy. . 
12. ἤρου: ive 


Δειλίας Ke 
Ρ. 40.1. 1. om. ἄν. : 


2. om. τοιοῦτος. 
3. κλύδωγος. 
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Tauchn. p. 40. 1. 10. 


14. 
16. 
16. 


RS = p= μυὸ 
οι Ν᾽ Ὁ © οὐ οὐ 


p. 14. 1. 16. 


p 15.1. 1. 


6. 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
16. 
17. 
21. 
21. 


21-2. 


πεζοῦ (sic) ἐκβοηθοῦντός τε προσκαλεῖν. 
κελεύων πρὸς αὑτὸν στάντας πρῶτον περιϊ- 
δεῖν. ᾿ 

εἶπε m. p. 

(τῆς) σπουδῆς. 

om. καί. 


. om. καί, 
3 ’ 
. ἀποκρύψαι. 
. πρὸς pro ὑπό. 
. ζητεῖν. 


Om. εἰπεῖν. 


x7 
. ἐάσει. 
. σέσωκα. 
’ Ν ΄ 
Ε δημότας τους φυλέτας. 


᾿Ολιγαρχίας Ks. 


δόξειε δ᾽ ἄν. 


- om. φιλαρχία. 
. κέρδους pro κράτους. 
. ὀλίγαρχος. 


τίνας τῷ ἄρχοντι προαιρήσονται τῆς πομπῆς. 


ἥ ἀποφή γας ἔχει. 


post ἐστιν habet hec: τοῦτον δὲ ὅτι δεῖ 
ἄνδρα εἶναι. καὶ τῶν ‘Op. KT. & 

ὀλίγων pro λόγων : et cum eadem lectione 
totam clausulam repetit ab ἀμέλει ad 
χρήσασθαι. 


ν e@ \ ’ 4 ‘N 4 ’ A 
. KQL UTO TOUTWY AUTOUC ὑβριζομένους 7] τιμω- 


μένους. 

ὑμᾶς : sed corr. m. r. 

om. λέγων, pro quo habet τὴν τοῦ ὠδί 
cum compendio quod non intellexi. 

oiknr. wo add. m. r. 

πάσχομεν PLO πάσχει ἄν. 

θαυμάζω ν. 

παρακάθηταί τις. 

ὑπὸ τῶν λ. 

πόλεων εἰς μίαν κ. 

om. τὸν δῆμον. 


ζ΄ A 
pro λῦσαι τὴν βασιλείαν habet λυθεί Baci: 
sic, nisi quod τῷ o prioris vocabuli 
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Tauchx. p. 38. 1. 


22. 
24. 


15. 


16. 
18. 


19. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
22. 


penult. 


p. 39. 1. 


Do rb 
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compendium adjicitur (/) quod ple- 
rumque pro syllaba ἀν ponitur. 

αὑτὸν παθεῖν». 

ὁμοτρόπους. 


᾿ΟψΨιμαθίας κξ. 

οἷο ν- 

ταῦτα. 

ἐπὶ TO. 

ἐπ᾽ οὐράν. 

σθαι post lituram. 

τρέχειν. 

κληθῇ : ultima litera ex correctione. 

pro εἰσελθὼν habet εἰπὼν in quota sec. 
m. est. 

θαύ μασι. 


. καλλιστεύση. 
. OM. τάς. 


yas 
ταῖς θὲ πλη (sic). 


. κατεαγέναι. In codice quodam Pala- 


tino fontem corruptele detexi, in quo 
ita fere scriptum erat xareycpat. hinc 
orta sunt deinceps xareXwac et car ac- 


xB 


. καὶ Evoeka λιταῖς. 

. συναύξοντας. 

. πέζειν (ἢ. 6. πα ἰζειν). 

. om. καί. 

. καὶ διατοξεύεσθαι. 

. τῶ τῶν παιδῶν παιδαγώγω καὶ ἅμα μαν- 


ε 
θάνειν Ke τ. ἕ. 


. OM. τήν. 


ὅταν wou. .. γυναικ.. « . μελετᾶν (sic). 


. αὑτῶ. 


Κακολογίας κη. 
οὐκοῦν δὲ, ins. ante καθάπερ. 
om. ἐστὶ. .. ἥδε. 
δὲ post ἐπειδή. 
κακῶς. 
« A 4 
kal κακῶν δὲ πρός τινα. 


. τὰ τοιαῦτα. 
. OM. ἐπί. 


Tauchn. p. 43. 1. 


p. 44. 1. 


p. 22. 1. 


14. 
15. 


12-13. 


p. 25.1. 


19. 
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om. φησίν. 

post συναρπάζουσι, καὶ οἰκία ran τὰ 
σκέλη ἠρκῷ οὐ γὰρ οἷον λῆρος ἐστὶ τὸ 
λεγόμενον, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ αἱ γυναῖκες ἐν 
ex corr. m. 8. 
ταῖς ὁδοῖς συνέχονται kal τὸ ὅλον ἀν- 
δρόλαλοι τινές, καὶ αὑταὶ τὴν αὔλειον 
ὑπακούουσι. 


. μέλει δέ. 
~ ’ ς », ᾿ 
. κακῶς λεγόντων ἑτέρων. 


v ; Ρ 
. el? hie. εἴπ" correctum in εἰπὰ (εἴπας 


in εἰπὼ»). 
ἡ δὲ πονηρία οὐδὲν ὁμοία. 


. αὑτοῦ. 
. , ᾿ ry ~ , 
. εἰσενέγκαμεν ἢ προῖκα ἐξ ἧς παιδίον airy 


γεννᾶ (marg. γέγονε) rp. χ. K. λ. 


. εἰληφότος. 
. ἀποσχέσθαι. 


om. τοῦ. 
αὐτοῦ: sed ἢ ex corr. pro ἑαυτοῦ. 


. λοιδορῆσαι. 


post λοιδορῆσαι. καὶ πλεῖξτα περὶ τῶν φίλων 
καὶ οἰκείων κακὰ εἰπεῖν. 

om. δὴ καί. 
“ ς - 

οὕτως ὁ τῆς διδασκαλίας. 

φιλοπ᾿ ἢ" xO. sic. 


F φιλοπ δ“. 
. φιλόπον. 
. οὐδείς. 
. δέ. 


. OM. αὑτούς. 


φῆσαι γάρ. 
ἐπιδέξιον. 


wg Os e 
ἔξομ COIT. 1N ev. 


ult. ἡ φιλοπονία. 


11. 
12. 


Αἰσχροκερδείας λ. 


. ἐσθίων. 


διμοίρω. 


α UTO. 


*n 8 
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-Tauchn, p. 25. 1. 13. ἀποδόσθαι. 
15. υἱούς. 
15. & ἐπὶ θεάτρων (φασὶν ἐπὶ θεάτρων, pro 
ἐφιᾶσιν οἱ θεατρῶναι). 
19. om. τῶν. 
20. καὶ ξένον δὲ μ. 
20-21. αὐτοῦ pro ἑ αντοῦ. 
pen. καὶ εἴπερ (sic). 
pen. om. ἐπρίω. 
ult. om. rw. 
ult. πῶ. sic. 
p. 26.1. 1. οἰκείων pro οἰκετῶν. 
1. ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς post οἰκείων. 
5-6. φειδομένω “yer . . dak κεκρον μενω (sic). 
7. σφόδρα δὲ ὑποσπῶν τὰ ἐπιτήδεια ὑπο- 
πρίασθαι φίλου δοκοῦντος πρὸς τρόπου 
πωλεῖσθαι. καὶ χρέη δὲ ἀποδιδοὺς τριά- 
κοντα μνῶν, ἔλαττον τέτταρσι δραχμαῖς 
ἀποδοῦναι. Sic post ἔνδον. 
11. post διδασκαλεῖον, τὸν μῆνα ὅλον. 
18. om. ὅλον. 
16. προσαπ αιτεῖν. 
17. χειρίζοντος, εἰ ex corr. Videtur olim 
fuisse w. 
17-18. χειρίζοντος φράτορας τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ παισὶν 
kv (om. καὶ, ἑστιῶν, αἰτεῖν). 
20. ῥαφανίδιον ἡμίσεα. 
25. παρ᾽ ἑαυτῳ διδομένων. 
26. cat φακῶν. | 


ult. om. μή. 


THE END. 


Lonpon: Sporriswoopss and Saaw, New-street-Square. 
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By Dr. S. T. BLOOMFIELD. New Edition, enlarged and iniproved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BOURNE.—A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, 


Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways: 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By JoHN Bourne, C.E., Editor of the Artisan 
Club’s ““ Treatise on the Steam Engine.’’ 3d Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


BRANDE.— A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. A New and thoroughly 
revised Edition, corrected to 1851. In One Large Volume, 8vo. with Wood Engravings. 

[In the press. 











BUDGE.—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE. 


Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or Diagonal, 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c. By J. Bupar. New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. svo. with Portrait of the Author, 12s. cloth. 
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BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 


in HEALTH and DISEASE, By T. BuLt, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians; 
formerly Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, and Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery and on the Diseases of Women and Children. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 


For the Management of their Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room : 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, &c.; and Hints upon 
Nursing. By Tuomas BuLL, M.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 
Ss. cloth. 


BUNSEN.—EGYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 


An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By CnristTian (Ὁ. J. BuNsEN, D.Ph. & D.C.L. 
Translated from the German, by C. H. CotrrE.L, Esq. M.A.—Vol. I. containing the First 
Book, or Sources and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an Egyptian Grammar 
and Dictionary, and a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, 
embracing the complete Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, Agyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, 
&c.; and Plates representing the Egyptian Divinities. Svo. with numerous illustrations, 
28s. cloth. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. An entirely New Edition (1851), carefully revised 
throughout, with such Alterations introduced as continually progressive Discoveries and the 
latest Information have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. THomas 
But Ler, Rector of Langar. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps ; w.th complete Indices. 
New Edition (1851), nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with corrections 
from the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many of which are 
entirely new. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. BurTLea. Royal 4to. 24s. half-bound. 
Se 1 ἡ Modern Atlas. 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 
parately he Ancient Atlas. 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s, half-bound. 


THE CABINET LAWYER: 


A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci- 
pline. 15th Edition (1851), enlarged, and corrected throughout, with the Legal Decisions and 
Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 13 and 14 Victoria. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 


With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady CALLcotT. Square crown 8vo. 25s. cloth. 


CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; ο' 


Or, the Shel! Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction εὖ the Modern System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families andGenera. By Agnes CaTLow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CHESNEY.—THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF 


THE RIVERS EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Cuesney, R.A., F.R.S., Commander of 
the Expedition. Vols. 1. and 11. in royal 8vo. with a coloured Index Map and numerous 
Plates and Woodcuts, 63s. cloth.—Also, an ATLAS of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, 
price £1. 11s. 6d. in case. 

«,* The entire work will consist of Four Volumes, royal es embellished with Ninety-seven 
"Plates, besides numerous Woodcut Illustrations, from Drawings chiefly made by Officers 
employed in the Surveys. 
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JOHN COAD’S MEMORANDUM.—A CONTEMPORARY AC- 


COUNT of the SUFFERINGS of the REBELS sentenced to TRANSPORTATION by JUDGE 
JEFFERIES ; being, A Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences of God toa poor unworthy 

_ Creature, during the time of the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion, and to the Revolution in 
1688. By ΦΟΗΝ CoaD, one the Sufferers. Square fcp. 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 


of SAINT PAUL; comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
ConYBEARE, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. 8. Howson, 
M.A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Copiously illustrated by nu e- 
| rous Engravings on Steel and Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from 
Original Drawings made on the spot by W. H. Bartlett; and by Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of 
Coins, &c. Vol. 1. Part 1.; with Thirteen Engravings on Steel, Seven Maps and Plans, 
and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 17s. boards. 


*,* In course of publication in Twenty Parts, price 2s. each; of which Twelve are now ready. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 78. 6d. cloth; with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 


With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. New Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 148. cloth. 


COOK.—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: 


With a Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Suggestions, for the Use of Readers and 
Students of the English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Church Schools. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


COOPER.—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 


Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Rey. Epwarp Cooper. New Edi- 
tion. 7 vols. 12mo. 46}. 188. boards. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life; with numerousapproved Formule of the Medicines recommended. By Jamzs CopLann, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, &c. &c. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. €3, cloth; and Parts X. to XIV. 4s 6d. each, sewed. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 


By Miss Jutta Corner, Author of ‘‘ Questions on the History of Europe,’ ὅς. With Two 
Illustrations engraved on Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 5s. cioth. 


CRESY.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Epwarp Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. In One very 
large Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory 
of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under the Direction of the 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. 468. 138. 6d. cloth. 


THE CRICKET-FIELD; OR, THE SCIENCE AND HISTORY 


of the GAME. Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with Anecdotes. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Principles of Scientific Batting,” “ Recollections of College Days,”? ὅς. With Two 
Engravingson Steel; uniform with Harry Hieover’s Hunting- Field. Fecp. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 
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CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 


New Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGARITHMS, 
&c., superintended by R. FARLEY, ofthe Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


*,* Mr. Farley’s Tables of Six-Figure Logarithms may be had separately, price 48. 6d. 


DALE.—-THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 


LAIN, in two Parts: The First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclu8ively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; Part Il. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. THomas DALE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth: or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered; £2. 10s. morocco. 

THe Famis.y CHAPLAIN, price 12s. cloth. 

THe Domestic LiTuRGy, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


DANDOLO.—THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS AND LOMBARD 


RIFLE BRIGADE in the YEARS 1848-49. Translated from the Italian of Emilio Dandolo. 
Edited by the Rev. T. L. WoLLEY. [Nearly ready. 


DELABECHE.- THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 


By Sir Hexry Τ DELABECHE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. ὅνο. 18s. cloth. 


DELABECHE. — REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 


WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Devasecue, F.R.S., Di- 
rector-General of the Geological Survey ofthe United Kingdom. Published by Order of 
the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 
14s. cloth. 


DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY. -A TREATISE 


on ELECTRICITY; its Theory and Practical Application. By A. De La Rive, of the 
Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Ne rly ready. 


DENNISTOUN.:--MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 


Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
JAMES DENNIsTOUN, Of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings On Wood. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 2. 8s. cloth. : 


Separately { 


‘* The object of these volumes is to combine a general picture of the progress of Italian literature and art under 
the patronage of the smaller Italian principalities, with a history of the houses of Montefeltro and Della Rovere, so 
far as they were connectrd with Urbino. For the execution of his purpose Mr. Dennistoun enjoyed numerous 
advantages. He has resided in Italy for many years, and is well acquainted with the country whose history as a 
dukedom he intended to relate: besides the common research in printed volumes, he has gained access to various 
Italian libraries, including that of Urbino, and examined their manuscripts ; and he has closely inspected Umbrian 
art, whether in pan military, or ecclesiastical architecture, or in eee pp With the appreciation of Italy which 
such a course of study stimulates and implies, Mr. Dennistoun has good taste, a sound, though not always an un- 
biassed judgment, and a zeal for medizeval subjects, especially art, almost enthusiastic.” SPECTATOR. 


DISCIPLINE. 


By the Authoress of ‘‘ Letters to my Unknown Friends,’’ ‘Twelve Years Ago,’ ‘“ Some 
Passages from Modern History,’’? and ‘‘ Letters on Happiness.’? Second Edition, enlarged. 
18mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 


DIXON.—THE GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF THE TERTIARY 


and CRETACEOUS FORMATIONS of SUSSEX. By the late FrepERIcK D1xon, Esq. F.G.S. 
The Fossils engraved from Drawings by Messrs. Sowerby, Dinkel, and Erxleben. In One 
large Volume, with 4% Plates and many Wood Engravings. Royal 4to. 63s. cloth; India 
Proofs, 5s. 5s. ; 

*,* In this work are embodied the resuits of many years’ Geological and Palsontological 
observations by the Author, together with some remarks on the Archeology of Sussex. It 
also includes Descriptions -- Οὗ the fossil Reptilia, by Prof.Owen, F.R.S.; of the Echino- 
derma, by Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S. ; of the Crustacea, by Prof. Thomas Bell, Sec. R.S. ; 
of the Corals, by William Lonsdale, Esq. F.G.S.; and of the fossil Shells, by J. De Carle 
Sowerby, Esq. F.LS. 
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DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON’S BUTTERFLIES. — THE 


GENERA of DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA ; comprising their Generic Characters—a Notice 
of the Habits and Transformations—and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By 
EpwarRp DovuBLepay, Esq. F.L.S.&c., late Assistant in the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum. Continued by J. O. Westwoup, Esq. Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates, 
by W. C. Hewitson, Esq. Author of “ British Oology.”? Imperial 4to. uniform with Gray 
and Mitchell’s ‘‘ Genera of Birds.”’ 


*,* In course of publication in Monthly Parts, 5s. each ; of which 41 have appeared. The 
publication, which had been suspended in consequence of the death of Mr. Doubleday, is 
now resumed, and will be continued regularly until the completion of the work in about 
Fifty Parts. 


DRESDEN GALLERY.—THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES 


of the ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, frpm the Originals, by Franz 
Hanfstaeng!: with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French and German. Nos. I. 
to LVIII. imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates, with Letter-press, price 20s. to Subscribers ; 
to Non Subscribers, 80s. Single Plates, 128. each. 


4,« To be completed in 2 more numbers, price 20s. each, to Subscribers. Nos. LI. to LX. 
contain each Four Plates and Letterpress. 


DUNLOP.—THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 


Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By JoHN DuNLOopP, Esq. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 


PAINTING. By CHar.es Lock EastTLaKE, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A.; Secretary to the 
Royal Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses 
of Parliament, &c. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


*,* Vol. II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting, is preparing for publication. 


ELMES’S THOUGHT BOOK, OR HORA VACIVA. 


Hore Vacive ; or, a Thought Book of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and all Countries, for all 
Men and all Heurs. Collected, arranged, and edited by JamEes Extmes, Author of “ Me- 
moirs of Sir Christopher Wren,”? ἃς. Fcp. 16mo. (printed by C. Whittingham, Chiswick), 
4s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
English Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English 
and English-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 


CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3. 18s. 6d. cloth; large paper, 4. 148. 6d. 


EPHEMERA.—THE BOOK OF THE SALMON: 


In Two Parts. Part I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon: with 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good River in the Empire; Part II. The Natural History 
of the Salmon, all Its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially Breeding It 
explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous Coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Fry. By EPHEMERA, Author of “ A Hand-Book of Angling ;”? assisted by ANDREW 
Youne, of Invershin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland’s Salmon Fisheries. Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 


EPHEMERA.—A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 


Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishin;-, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By EPHEMERA, of “ Bell’s Life in 
London.” New Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. 
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ERMAN.—TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 
including Excursions northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and southwards to the 
Chinese Frontier. By ApoLrpH ERMAN. Translated by W. D. Cooizy, Esq. Author of 
“The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery ;’’ 2 vols. 8yo. with Map, 318. 6d. cloth. 


EVANS.—THE SUGAR PLANTER’S MANUAL: 


Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W.J. Evans, M.D. 
8vo. 9s. cloth. 


FORBES.—DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 


Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By FrepERiIcK E. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S8.; Au- 
thor of “ Five Years in China,”’ and “ Six Months in the African Blockade.” With 10 Plates, 
printed in Colours, and 8 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s. cloth. 


FORESTER AND BIDDULPH’S NORWAY. 


Norway in 1848 and 1849: containing Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords of the Central and 
Western Districts; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social 
Organisation. By THomMAs Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant 
M.S. BippuupsH, Royal Artillery. With anew Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates 
from Drawings made on the spot. ὅνο. 18s. cloth. 


FOSS.—THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 
with Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Epwarp Foss, F.S.A. of the lnner Temple. 
Vols. I. and II. Svo. 288. cloth. 


FOSTER.—A HANDBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITE- 


RATURE: British, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Rus- 
sian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and Chronological Index. 
By Mrs. Foster. Fecp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* The object of this book is, not so much to give elaborate criticisms on the various writers 
‘in the language to whose literature it is intended as a guide, as to direct the stuclent to the 
best writers in each, and to inform him on what subjects they have written. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. A new Edition, complete in One Volume. With an Account of the Author’s 
Life and Writings, by ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. with Portrait, 18s. cloth. 


*,* An Edition, in 8 vols. ϑνο. 60s. boards. 


GILBART.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKIN 6. 


By James WiLLtaAM GILBART, F.R.S. General Manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank. 5th Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and View of the “ London and Westminster 
Bank,’’ Lothbury. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. cloth. 


GOLDSMITH. — THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching 
Clab. With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Bouron CorneEy, 
Esq. Square crown 8vo. uniform with Thomson’s Seusons illustrated by the Etching Club, 
21s. cloth; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, 1. 16s. 


GOSSE.—NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


By P. H. Gossx, Author of “The Birds of Jamaica,’’ “ Popular British Ornithology,” &c. 
Post 8vo. with coloured Plates. [Nearly ready. 


GOWER.—THE SCIENTIFIC PHANOMENA OF DOMESTIC 


LIFE, familiarly explained. By CHARLEs FootE Gower. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. with 


Wood Engravings, 5s. cloth. 
c 
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GRAHAM.—ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION : 


explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Granam. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 





GRANT.—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1808. By Mra Grant, 
of Laggan. New Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J, P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


GRANT.—MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of “ Letters from the Mountains,’? “Memoirs of an 
American Lady,” &c. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. New Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


GRAY.— TABLES AND FORMULA FOR THE COMPUTATION 


of LIFE CONTINGENCIES ; with copious Examples of Annuity, Assura.ce, and Friendly 
Society Calculations. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Royal 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—_THE GENERA 


Of BIRDS ; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By GzeorcEe Rospert Gray, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp., Senior Assistant of the Natural History Depart- 
ment in the British Museum. Illustrated witb 360 Plates (175 plain and 185 coloured), drawn 
on stone, by Davip WILLIAM MITCHELL, B.A., F.L.S., Secretary to the Zoological Society 
of London, &c. 8 vols. imperial 4to. £31. 106. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By JoszpH Gwi tt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J.8. Gwiit. Second Edition (1851), 
with a Supplemental View ofthe Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture; comprising 
upwards of Eighty additional Woodcuts.  8vo. 52s. 6d. cloth 


SUPPLEMENT TO GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture; 
Addenda to the Glossary; and an Index to the entire Work. By JoszrH νιν. Hlus- 
trated by upwards of Eighty Wood Engravings by R. Branston. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SIDNEY HALL’S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 


OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 20in. by 16in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully coloured ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Rdition, corrected throughout from the best and 
most recent Authorities; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. Colombier 4to. #5. 5s. half-bound in russia. 


SIDNEY HALL’S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. Square fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The Map of England and Wales, contained in “ Sidney Hall’s Large Railway Atlas’’ (size 

' 90 in. by 16 in.) corrected and re-engraved, with all the Lines of Railway laid down, may be 
had separately, price 2s. 6d., coloured and mounted on folding canvas in a case for the 
pocket. a 


HAMILTON.—CRITICAL ESSAYS ON PHILOSOPHY, LITE- 


RATURE, and ACADEMICAL REFORM, contributed to The Edinburgh Review by Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. With additional Notes and Appendices. [In the press. 


HARRISON.—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 


STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Haragison, M.A..: late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post S8vo. 8s.6d. cloth. — 
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HARRY HIEOVER.—THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


By Harey Hreover, Author of “ Stable-Talk and Table-Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen.’? With Two Plates—One representing The Right Sort; the other, The Wrong Sort. 
Fcp. Svo. 58. half-bound. 


HARRY HIEOVER.—PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 


By Harry HIgover, Author of “Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectaclés for Young 
Sportsmen.”? With 2 Plates—One representing Going like Workmen; the other, Going like 
Muffs. Fep. 8vo. 58. half-bound. 


HARRY HIEOVER.—THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUR- 


POSES AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
forshow. By Harry Hixover, Author of “ Stable Talk and Table Talk.’? With Two Plates 
—One representing A pretty good sort for most purposes; the nee “ Rayther’ a bad sort for 
any purpose. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 


HARRY HIEOVER.—THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 
Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hikgovsr, Autbor of 


‘¢ Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen.”? Second Edition ; with 
Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse Harlequin. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 


HARRY HIEOVER.—STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 


or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hitover. New Edition. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 248. cloth. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN — 


In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and 
Branston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. S8vo. 218. cloth. 


HAYDN.—THE BOOK OF DIGNITIES; OR, ROLLS OF THE 
OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, from the EARLIEST PERIODS to the 
PRESENT TIME: comprising the Administrations of Great Britain ; the Offices of State, and 
allthe Public Departments ; the Ecclesiastical Dignitaries ; the Functionaries of the Law; the 
Commanders of the Army and Navy; and the Hereditary Honours and other Distinctions 
conferred upon Families and Public Men. Being a New Edition, improved and continued, of 
BEATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By Josers HAypwn, Compiler of “The Dictionary of 
Dates,” and other Works. “In One very large Volume, 8vo. [In the Spring. 


HEAD.—THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS: 


A Romance of the Second Century. Translated from the Latin by Sir Gzorez Hgap, Author 
of “ A Tour of Many Days in Rome ;”’ Translator of “‘ Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca.”’ 
Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


HEAD.—HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL PACCA, 


Prime Minister to Pius VII. Written by Himself. Translated from the Italian, by Sir Groraz 
Heap, Author of * Rome: a Tour of Many Days.’ 32 vols. post 8vo. 21s, cloth. 


SIR GEORGE HEAD.—ROME : 


A Tour of Many Days. By Sir Grorcs Heap. 3 vols. 8vo. 86s. cloth. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.—OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


By Sir Jonn F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. &c. &c. &c. New Raison with Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. 98vo. 18s. cloth. 
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MRS. HEY.—THE MORAL OF FLOWERS ; 


Or, Thoughts gathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New Rdition 
of “The Moral of Flowers ;’? and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Garden and Field 
Flowers, accompanied by Drawings beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown ὅγο. 
uniform in size with Thomson’s Seasons illustrated by the Eicking Club, 21s. cloth. 


MRS. HEY.—SYLVAN MUSINGS ; 


Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New Edition of the ‘Spirit of the 
Woods ;”’ and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Forest Trees, accompanied by Drawings of 
Blossoms and Foliage, beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 8yo. uniform in size 
with Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club, 218. cloth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 


With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ayoryés. ‘Manners make the man.” New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HOARE.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 


OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Ciement Hoarg. New Edition. 8vo. 
18. 6d. cloth. 


LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.—FOREIGN 


REMINISCENCES, By Henry RicHarD Lorp HOLLAND. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen within 
his Lordship’s observation. Edited by his Son, HENryY Epwarp Lorp HOLLAND; with 
Fac-simile. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HOOK.—THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY: 


A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. ; 


HOOKER.—KEW GARDENS ; 


Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. δὲ L.S. &c. &c. Director. New Edition. 16mo. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, 6d. sewed. 


HOOKER AND ARNOTT.—THE BRITISH FLORA; 


Comprising the Phzenogamous or Flowering Plants, andthe Ferns. The Sixth Edition (1850), 
with Additions and Corrections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.A. 
and L.S. &c., and G. A. WALKER-AgNoTT, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed.; Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. In One very thick Volume, 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. 
cloth; or with the Plates coloured, price 21s. 


HORNE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 


and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By THomas HarrweE.u Horns, B.D. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King 
and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street; Prebendary of St. Paul’s. New 
Edition, revised and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo. with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical] 
Manuscripts, 68s. cloth; or 5, bound in calf. 


HORNE.—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 


STUDY of the BIBLE. By Tuomas HARTWELL Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his “Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures.’? New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps and 
other Engravings, 9s. boards. 


HOWITT.—THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 


By Mary Howirr. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by ANNA Mary Howitt. Square 16mo. 5s. cloth. 
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HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 


Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by WiLL1am Howirr. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


By WitL1aAmM Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised ; with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams : uniform with Visits to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 318. cloth. 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By WiLtL1am Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
418. cloth. 


SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 





21s. cloth. 


| HOWSON.—SUNDAY EVENING: 


Twelve Short Sermons for Family Reading. 1. The Presence of Christ; 2. Inward and Out- 
ward Life; 3. The Threefold Warning; 4. Our Father’s Business; 5. Spiritual Murder; 6. The 
Duty of Amiability ; 7. Honesty and Candour; 8. St. Peter and Cornelius; 9, The Midnight 
Traveller; 10. St. Andrew; 11. The Grave of Lazarus; 12. The Resurrection of the Body. 
By the Rev, J. 8. Howson, M.A. Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, and 
Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HOWSON AND CONYBEARE.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 


of SAINT PAUL. By the Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A., and the Rev. W. J. ConYBEARE, M.A. 
2 vols. 4to. very copiously illustrated by W. H. Barttlett. (See page 6. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 


By J. C. HuDson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of “ Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,’ and ‘‘The Parent’s Hand-book.’? New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 


In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J. C. Hupson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


«,* These Two works may be had in One Volume, 7s. cloth. 


HUMBOLDT.—ASPECTS OF NATURE 


In Different Lands and Different Climates ; with Scientific Elucidations. By ALEXANDER VON 
HumBowpt. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs, SABINE. New Edition. 16mo. 6s. cloth: or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth; 
Half-a-Crown each, sewed. 


BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS ; 


Or, aSketcb of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s sanction 
and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Epwarp SaBing, R.A. 
For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Crown each, sewed; 3s. 6d. each, 
cloth: or in post.8vo. 128. each, cloth.—Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo. 6s. cloth: orin 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
sewed ; 38. 6d. cloth. 


HUMPHREYS.—SENTIMENTS ἃ SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE: 


A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages in 
Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems. With an elaborately illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments. Bound in very massive carved 
and pierced covers containing in deep relief a medallion Head of Shakspeare. The Illumi- 
nations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys, Illuminator of 
** A Record of the Black Prince,’? &c. Square post 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 
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HUMPHREYS.—A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 


Being a Selection of such Passages in his Life as have been most quaintly and strikingly nar- 
rated by the Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with highly-wrought Miniatures and 
Borderings, selected from various Illuminated MSS. referring to Events connected with 
English History. By HENRY NozL HumMpPHREYS. Post 8vo.-in a richly carved arfd pierced 
binding, 218. 


HUMPHREYS.—THE BOOK OF RUTH. 


From the Holy Scriptures. Embellished with brilliant coloured Borders, selected from some 
of the finest INuminated MSS. in the British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, the 
Soane Museum, &c.; and with highly-finished Miniatures. The Illuminations executed by 
Henry Noe, HumpnHreys. Square fcp. 8vo. in deeply embossed leather covers, 21s. 


HUMPHREYS. — MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE 


SAVIOUR: being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the 
Four Gospels. Illustrated by a series of Illuminations of original character, founded on 
the Passages—‘‘ Behold the Fowls of the Air,’’ &c., ‘Consider the Lilies of the Field,” &c. 
The IIluminations executed by Henry Nos, HumpnHreys. Square fcp. 8vo. 21s. richly 
bound in stamped calf; or 30s. in morocco by Hayday. 


HUMPHREYS.—THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


With rich and appropriate Borders of original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of the 
Apostles from the Old Masters, Six Illuminated Miniatures, and other Embellishments. ‘The 
Iiluminations executed by Henry Nok, Humpnreys. Square fcp. Svo. in massive carved 
covers, 21s.; or bound in morocco by Hayday, 30s. 


HUMPHREYS.—PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


Richly illuminated with appropriate Borders printed iu Colours and in Black and Gold: 
with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. The Illuminations executed by 
HENRY NoEL HumpuRreys. Square fcp. 8vo. 21s. in a massive carved binding; or 805. 
bound in morocco by Hayday. 


HUMPHREYS AND JONES.—THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES: A series of Fac-similes from the most beautiful MSS. of the 
Middle Ages, printed in Gold, Silver, and Colours by Owen Jones; selected and described 
by HENRY Nog. Hompureys. Elegantly bound in antique calf. Royal folio, 210. 10s. ; 
imperial folio (arge paper), 16. 16s. . 


HUNT.—RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 


An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays: embracing all the known Photographic Pre- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art By Rosert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuats, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 


as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustines; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule; the Mendicant Orders; the Jesuits ; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Seconp Seriss of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 8 Woodcuts. Square crown 6vo. 
28s. cloth. ; 





MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 


Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the Magda- 
lene; the Patron Saints; the. Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the Hermits; 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition (1850), printed in One Volume for 
the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. : 
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MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 


As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Tu1rp and concluding Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jamgson, Author of “ Characteristics of Women,’? &c. With 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8vo. [in the press. 


JARDINE. -~A TREATISE OF EQUIVOCATION ; 


Wherein is largely discussed the question Whether a Catholicke or any other Person before a 
Magistrate, being demanded upon his Oath whether a Preiste were in such a place, may (not- 
withstanding his perfect knowledge to the contrary), without Perjury, and securely in con- 
science, answer No: with this secret meaning reserved in his Mynde—That he was not there, 
so that any man is bounde to detect it. Edited from the Original Manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, by Davip JARDINE, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister at Law; Author of the 
““ Narrative of the Gunpowder Treason,”’ prefixed to his edition of the ‘“‘ Criminal Trials.” 
[In the press. 


JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 


REVIEW. By Francis JEFFREY, late One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 


With the Life by Bishop Hzeser. Revised and corrected by the Rey. CHARLES PAGE 
Eon, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. ‘Vols. II. II. IV. V. Vi. Vil. and VIII. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
each. 

*,* In course of publication, in Ten Volumes, price Half-a-Guinea each.—Vol. I. (the last 
in αὐλόν of publication) will contain Bishop Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by the 
Editor.—Vol. IX. is in the press. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR.—READINGS FOR EVERY DAY 


in LENT: compiled from the Writings of Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” ‘‘The Child’s First History of Rome,’’ &c. Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 


JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


And Dictionary of Rural Affairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By CuTHBERT W. JOHNSON, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law; Editor of the “ Farmer’s Almanack,” &c. 800. with Wood 
Engravings, €2. 10s. cloth. 


JOHNSON.—THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVEN- 


TURER, and IDLER: comprising a Selection of 110 of.the beat Essays. By SAMUEL 
Jounson, LL.D. Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


JOHNSTON.—A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S.; Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty; Author of ‘ The Physical Atlas of Natural Phzeno- 
mena.’”’ In One very large Volume of 1,440 pages ; comprising nearly Fifty Thousagq Names 
of Places. Svo. 868. cloth; or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, price 418. 


KAY. —THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF 


the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and EUR :PE: shewing the Results of the Primary Schools and 
of the Division of Landed Property in Foreign Countries. By JoszrpH Kay, Esq. M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge: Barrister-at-Law ; and late Travelling Bachelor of the University 
of Cambridge. 2 thick vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


KEMBLE.—THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 


a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By JoHN 
MiITcHELL KEMBLE, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth, 


KINDERSLEY. —THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND 


REFRESHING HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Trini pha: and Achievements of the Good 
Knight, without Fear and without Reproach, the gentle LORD DE BAYARD. Set forth in 
English by Epwarp CockBURN KINDERSLEY, Ἐδή. With Ornamental Headings): and 
Frontispiece by E. H. Wehnert. Square post Svo. 9s. 6d. cloth. ᾿ 
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KIRBY & SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 


Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirsy, M.A. F.R.8. ἃ L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
SrEnce, Esq. F.R.S. ἃ 1.3. New Edition. 32 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


LAING.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 


TICAL STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849: belng the Second Series of 
** Notes of a Traveller.”», By Samug. LAING, Esq. Author of “ A Journal of a Residence in 
Norway,’’ * A Tour in Sweden,’’ the Translation of “ The Heimskringla,’’ and of “ Notes of 
a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, &c.’’ 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


LATHAM.—ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 
Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. LatuamM, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physciian to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 


LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY ; 


Or, First Principles of Zoology. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. Comprising 
the Principles of Classification interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts 
of the most remarkable Animals, By Mrs. R. Leg. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Κορ. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LEE.—TAXIDERMY ; 


Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Legs. New Edition, improved ; with an account 
of a Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton’s Method of Preserving Animals. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 


L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 


LANDON ; comprising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
Moore’s Songs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs; with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
16mo. 108. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 


*,* Also, an Edition, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 385. cloth; 
or “62. 48. bound in morocco. 


LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


By the Authoress of ‘‘ Letters to My Unknown Friends,” “ Twelve Years Ago, a Tale,’? 
‘¢ Some Passages from Modern History,’ and “ Discipline.’’ Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 


LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 


By A Lapy, Authoress of “ Letters on Happiness,” ““Twelve Years Ago,’ “‘ Discipline,” and 
‘¢ Some Passages from Modern History.’’ 38d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By J. LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 


LINWOOD.—ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 


Sive Florilegium ὁ lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante GULIELMO LiINwoop, M.A. Adis Christi Alummo. ὅνο. 14s. cloth. 


LORIMER.—LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 


On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late CHaRLes LoRIMER. New Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
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LOUDON.—THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 


Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done, ina 
Garden in each Month: with plain Rules how to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loupon. 16mo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 


Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loupon, Author of ‘‘ Gardening’ for 
Ladies,” &c. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. with Plate and Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 


Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; with Examples 
shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


-LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING ; 


Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening : including all the latest improvements; a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State: with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the British Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branston. An entirely New Edition (1850), corrected throughout and considerably improved 
by Mrs. Loupon. In One large Volume, 8vo. 50s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 


being the Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. Svo. with 
2,000 Engravings on Wood, “62. 10s. cloth. 


LUUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 


Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles. New Edition; with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood. In Onelarge Volume, 8vo. 462. 10s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS: 


Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition with Supplement, and new General Index. 
Svo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 448. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE;; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: each 
Design accompanied by Analytical arfd Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 


LoupoNn. 8vo. with more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood, #3. 3s. cloth. 
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LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 


Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Edition (1850), corrected throughout : with a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants down to March, 1850; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. 
Loupon; assisted by W. H. Baxrszr, Esq., and Davip Wooster. ὅνο. 818. 6d. cloth. 


SUPPLEMENT TO LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS ; 


Including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered British Species, 
and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With a New General 
Index to the whole Work, including the Supplement. Prepared by W. H. Baxrer, Esq. ; 
assisted by D. Wooster, under the direction of Mre. LoupoN. ὅνο. 148. cloth. 


LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 


Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. New Edition, with Alterations and Addi- 
tions, and an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


LOW.—ON LANDED PROPERTY, 


And the ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.8.E. 
Svo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By THomas BABINGTON MacavuLay. New Edition. 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 828. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 


TRIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By THomaAs BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume; witb Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved in line by 
W. Greatbach, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 216. cloth; 30s. calf extra by Hayday.—Or 
in 8 vols. 8vo. 868, cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


With “ Ivry’? and “The Armada.”? By THomas BaBINGTON MACAULAY. New Edition. 
16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 


MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 21s. boards; 
or 425. bound in morocco by Hayday. 


MACDONALD.—VILLA VEROCCHIO; 


Or, the YOUTH of LEONARDO DA VINCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac- 
DONALD. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
“ An exceedingly agreeable volume, full of feeling and interest.” EXaxIneRr. 
*In this most pleasing of historiettes we have an episode from the life of one who carved out for himself the 
highest place among the great master-minds of his age.... The scenery of the locality (the Val d’Arno and Firenze], 
the manners of the day, the characters of the Ὁ men of that age, and the affections of the best of the world’s rfice, 


which go far to console us for our sad lot here below, are sketched with a facility, a correctness, and a delicacy, that 
fail not of carrying the reader, without a moment’s stop, from the first to the last sentence of this little volume.” 


MACKINTOSH.—SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 


NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New 
Edition (1851), complete in One Volume; with Portrait engraved inline by W. Greatbach, 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 30s. calf extra by Hayday. 
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M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 


CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M‘CuLLocn, Esq. New Edition, (1850), corrected, 
enlarged, and improved; with a Supplement. 8vo. 50s. cloth; or 55s. half. bound in russia. 


*,* The SUPPLEMENT to the last Edition, published i in 1849, may be had separately, price 
48. 6d. sewed. 


6 

M CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M‘Cuxtxiocn, Esq. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. New Edition 
(1850-1851), corrected, and in part re-written; with a Supplement. 2 thick vols. Svo. 63s. 
cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 


Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M‘CuLLoca, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M‘CuLLocn, Esq. 8νο. 10s. cloth. 


MAITLAND.—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS : 


A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. [Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
CHARLES MAITLAND. New Edition, corrected. Svo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 
14s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
By JANE Marcet. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 148. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By JANE Marcet. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By JANE MARcET. New 
Edition revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 


LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
By ΤΑΝΕ Marcet. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 


By JANE MarcetT. New Edition, revised and corrected. With acoloured Map, shewing 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


“This work consists of desultory Conversations with a family of children from six to nee ears of pe in beaten 
the author has endeavoured to mingle information with amusement, and to teach the youthful student of geograp 
that there are other matters connected with land and water quite as interesting as the names and situations of the 
different of the earth. Two new Conversations have been added to this edition, containing the ‘ Adventures of 
a Drop of Water.’ ” PREFACE. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY ; 


Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryart,C.B. 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. with Wood Engravings, 22s. 6d. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE MISSION ; 


Ur, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryart, C.B. Author of 
‘‘ Masterman Ready,’’ &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 128. cloth. 
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MARRYAT.—THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 


YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Magayat, C.B. Author of “ Masterman Ready,’ &c. 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryart, C.B. Author of “ Masterman Ready,’? 
&c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 IMlustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MAUNDER.—THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 


Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age, 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By SamugL MAUNDER. A New and carefully-revised Edition 
(1851) ; corrected throughout, and brought down to the Present Time, by the introduction of 
numerous additional Lives. ΟΡ. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY ; 


Comprising ἃ General Introductory Outline of Universa) History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. BySamurmi MauUNDER. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY ; 


A new and popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By 8. MauNDER. New Edition. Fecp. 8vo. 10s.cloth; bound in roan, 13s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 


Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which the Zoological Characteriotics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial 
Appendix. Embellished with 900 accurate Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made 
expressly for this work. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 10s. cloth, 
bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Comprising an English Grammar; Tables of English 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, Frenck, and Italian, 
translated; New and Enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronunciation; New 
Universal Gazetteer; Tables of Population and Statistics; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Market Towns in the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Post Office; List of Foreign 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; Compendious Classical Dictionary ; Scripture 
Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women: with Latin Maxims 
translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History; compendious Law Dictionary ; 
Abstract of Tax Acts; Interest and other Tables; Forms of Epistolary Address; Tables of 
Precedency; Synopsis of the British Peerage; and Tables of Number, Money, Weights, and 
Measures. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 18th Edition, revised throughout, and greatly enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. 108. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 large 
Plates (seven coloured), 21s. cloth; and Vol. II. in Two thick Parts, with 63 Pilates (three 
coloured), and numerous Woodcuts, 42s. cloth, or, separately, 218. each Part.——Also, 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; consisting of Plates of Figures engraved on Steel, with 
descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 
Decades I. to III. royal Svo. 2s. 6d. each; or,-royal 4to. 48. 6d. each, sewed. 
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MERIVALE. — A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 


THE EMPIRE. By the Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and 11. 8vo. 28s. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


With some additional Poems, and the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey’s ‘The Doctor &c.”’ and ‘“ Commonplace 
Book ;”? with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth; morocco, 21s.—Or, 
in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Piates, 20s. cloth ; morocco, 36s. 


MOORE.—HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 


Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their relations to the Blood. By Grore 
Moors, M.D. Member of the Royal Collegeof Physicians. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MOORE.—MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 


By GEorGz Moors, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


MOORE.—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 


Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By Grorce Moors, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 


MIND. By GrorceE Moors, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New 
Edition. Post Svo. 9s. cloth. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS ; 


Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With a Portrait by George Richmond, engraved 
in line, and a View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; morocco by Hayday, 42s. 
—-Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 2. 10s. cloth; morocco, 4. 10s. 


MOORE.—SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 


By THomas Moore, Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” “ Irish Melodies,” &c. First collected 
Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; with 
Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. 5s. cloth; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, by Hayday. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by Ὁ. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth; 12s. 6d. snfooth 
morocco, by Hayday.—Or, in fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in morocco, 188. 6d. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Iustrated by Ὁ. Mactise, R.A. Imperial 8vo. with 161 Steel Plates, “68. 3s. boards; or 
“64. 145. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies printed, of 
which a very few now remain), 6. 6s. boards. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by Ὁ. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, 
by Hayday.—Or, in fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings from Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth; 
bound in morocco, 14s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


With 13 Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. Royal 8vo. 218. cloth; morocco, 35s; or, with India 
Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 


MORELL.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By J. Ὁ. Morell, M.A. Author of an Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philo- 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI-. 


NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseuey, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 8svo. with Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


By the Rev. H. Mosevey, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murpock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Henry Soamags, M.A. 
4 vols. Svo. 48s. cloth. 


MOUNT SAINT LAWRENCE. 


By the Author of * Mary the Star of the Sea.”’ 2 vols. post Svo. 12s. cloth. 


MURE.—A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 


LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By WILLIAM Murg, M.P., of Caldwell. 3 vols. 
8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MURRAY.—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 


Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Natious. By HueH Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted by other Writers of eminence. Second Edition. 8vo. with 82 Maps, and 
upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, 3, cloth. 


NEALE.—THE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OF THE JUST. 


By the Rev. ΕΒΒΕΙΝΕ ΝΈΑΙ, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; Author of “The Closing 
Scene,” ἄς. With Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


NEALE.—THE CLOSING SCENE ; 


Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; Author of “ The Earthly Resting- ἡ 
places of the Just,’ &. New "Editions of the First and Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth ; or separately, 6s. each. 


NEWMAN.—DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 


GREGATIONS. By JoHN HENRY NeEwMAN, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
Second Edition. S8vo. 12s. cloth. 


OWEN JONES.—WINGED THOUGHTS: 
A Series of Poems. By Mary ANNE Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in Illuminated Printing by Owen Jones. Uniform with Flowers 
and their Kindred Thoughts and Fruits from the Garden and the Field. Imperial 8vo. 318. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 


OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 


THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary ANNE Bacon, Authoress of “ Winged 
Thoughts.” With beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by 
Owen Jones. ‘Uniform with Fruits rom the Garden and the Field. Imperial Svo. 815. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 


OWEN JONES.—FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 


FIELD. A Series of Stanzas. By Mary ANNE Bacon, Authoress of “ Winged Thoughts.” 
With beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Uni- 
form with Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts. Imperial 8vo. 815. 6d. elegantly bound in 
calf. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF GRAY’S 


ELEGY. Gray’s ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A CoUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Illuminated, in the 
Missal Style, by OWEN JongEs, Architect. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 
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OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE SERMON 


ON THE MOUNT. ΤῊΞ SERMON ON THE Mount. Printed in Gold and Colours, in the 
Missal Style; with Ornamental Borders by OwENn Jones, and an Illuminated Frontispiece 
by W. Boxa.u. New Edition. Square fcp. 8vo. in rich silk covers, 218. ; or bound in morocco . 
by Hayday, 25s. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE MAR- 


RIAGE SERVICE. THE Form oF SOLEMNISATION OF MATRIMONY. From The Book 
of Common Prayer. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN JonEs. Square 18mo. 216. 
elegantly bound in white calf. 


OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE 


PREACHER. The Wordsof the Preacher, Son of David, King of Jerusalem. From the Holy 
Scriptures. Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Ecclesiastes, elegantly Mluminated, in 
the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. Imperial 8vo. in very massive carved covers, 428.; or, 
handsomely bound in calf, 31s. 6d. 


OWEN JONES’S [ILLUMINATED EDITION OF SOLOMON’S 


SONG. ' THE Sona or SoNes, WHICH 15 SOLOMON’s. From the Holy Scriptures. Being 
the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, richly Mluminated, in the Missal Style, 
by OwEN Jones. Elegantly bound in relievo leather. Imperial 16mo. 21s. 


OWEN JONES’S TRANSLATION OF D’AGINCOURT’S HIS- 


TORY OF ART. THe History or Art, BY ITS MONUMENTS, from its Decline fn the 
Fourth Century to its Restoration in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of SEroux 
D’AGINcouRT, by OwEN Jongs, Architect. In 3,335 Subjects, engraved on 8328 Plates. 
Vol. I. Architecture, 73 Plates; Vol. II. Sculpture, 51 Plates; Vol. III. Painting, 204 Plates. 
8 vols. royal folio, @5. 5s. sewed. 


OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By RicHaRD OWEN, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. New 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. with very numerous Wood Engravings. [Nearly ready. 


OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By RIcHARD Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
In2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY: 
And Hore Pauline. A New Edition, with Notes, an Analysis, and a Selection of Papers from 
the Senate-House and College Examination Papers. Designed for the Use of Students in the 
University. By Ropert Ports, M.A. Trinity College,Cambridge. ὅνο. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


PASCAL’S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 
The COMPLETE WORKS of BLAISE PASCAL: With M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal con- 
sidered as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the Provincial Letters; and the Miscellaneous 
Writings, Thoughts on Religion, and Evidences of Christianity re-arranged, with large 
Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Faugére. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, by 
GEORGE PEARCE, Esq. 8 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The Three Volumes may be had separately, as follows: — 


Vol. I.—PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal pre- 
fixed, andanew Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 


Vol. II.—PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions, from Original MSS.: from M. Faugére’s Edition. Post 8vq, 8s. 6d. 


Vol. I1I.— PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, Correspondence, Detached Thoughts, 
&c.: from M. Faugére’s Edition. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 
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PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 
With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. PEREIRA, 
M.D. F.R.S. ἃ L.S. Author of ‘“‘ Elements of Materia Medica.’’ 8νο. 16s. cloth. 


PESCHEL.—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 


By C. F. ῬΕΒΟΗΕῚ, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by ΒΕ. West. 8 vols. fcp. Svo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 31s. cloth. 


Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Separately Part 3. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and Electro- 
Dynamics). 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 138. 6d. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 


RALOGY ; comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution of 
Minerals: with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in whicb they are found. By 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, F.L.S.M.G.S. &c. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, 
by H. J. Brooks, F.R.S.; and W. H. Miuuer, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mineralogy in 
the University of Cambridge. Post 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings. [Js the press. 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


PALZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Orduance Geological Survey of that District. By JoHN PuiLuips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. ἄς. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 


PORTLOCK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 


of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portiock, F.R.8 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 


POWER.—SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 


with Pen and Pencil. By W. TyRongz Powsr, D.A.C-G. From a Journal kept in that 
Country, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 32 Woodcuts, from Drawings made 
on the spot. Post ϑνο. 12s. cloth. 


PULMAN.—THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR 
TROUT: being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling; with plain | 
and copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By G. P. R. PULMAN, Author 
of ‘‘The Book of the Axe.”* Third Kuition, re-written and greatly enlarged; with several 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 


Adapted to every Taste and Capacity: with Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. JAMES 
Pycrort, B.A. Author of ‘The Collegian’s Guide, &c.”?» New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


DR. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE; 


For the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners ; 
comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Pulliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different departments of the Healing Art, Materia 
Medica, &c. Seventeenth Edition (1850:, with considerable Additions; revised and corrected 
by the Author’s Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.R.C.S. &c. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


RICH.—THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 


DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By ANTHONY 
Ricn, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 
216. cloth. 
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RICHARDSON.—NARRATIVE OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY 


in SEARCH of the DISCOVERY SHIPS under SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, in the YEARS 1847, 
1848, and 1819. By Sir Joun RicHarpson, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Inspector of Hospitals. Pub- 
lished by Authority of the Adniiralty. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans. [In the preéss. 


RIDDLE.—A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. 


J. E. Rippve, M.A. of &t. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. Uniform with Yonge’s English Greek 
Lexicon. New Edition. Post 4to. 42. 10s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.—A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGI.ISH- 


LaTIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Collegesand Schools. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. clath. 

The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


For the Waistapat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Rropig, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 


Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivsrs, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ROBINSON’S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Epwarp Rosinson, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New Yorx ; 
Author ot ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine,’ &c. A New Edition (1850), revised, and in 
great part re-written. In One large Volume, 870. 188. cloth. 


ROGERS. —ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 


To the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Hunry Rooers. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. cloth. 


RONALDS.—THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. 


IDustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
ALFRED RonALps. 4th Edition, corrected; with ‘'wenty Copperplates. ὅνο. 14s. cloth, 


ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, FROM 1887 TO 1849; 


With a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By A MERCHANT LONG RESIDENT AT TAHITI. With 
Four Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


ROWTON.—THE DEBATER ; 


Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By FREDERIC 
Rowton, Author of ‘The Female Poets of Great Britain.”? New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SCHLEIDEN.—PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY ; 


Or, Botany as an Inductive Science. By Dr. M. J. Scuur1peEN, Extraordinary Professor of 
Botany in the University of Jena. Translated by Eowin LAnKgester, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Lecturer on Botany at the St. George’s School of Medicine, London. 8svo. with Plates and 


Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 


SCOFFERN.—THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 


In the Colonies and at Home, chemically cuusidered. By JOHN ScorFxekn, M.B. Lond. late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate College of Medicine. 8vo. with Llustrations (one 


coloured) 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE. OF 


HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with 
a detail of many extraordinary and higbly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. Third Edition, with a New Nau- 
tical and Geographical Introduction. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


SEWELL.—AMY HERBERT. 


By a Lavy. Edited by the Rev. Wittram SEWELL, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. δνο. 9s. cloth. 


SEWELL.—THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 


By the Authoress of “ Amy Herbert,” “‘Gertrude,’’ “ Laneton Parsonage,’”’ ‘‘ Margaret Per- 
cival,”? and ‘‘ The Child’s History of Rome.’”? Edited bythe Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL, D.B. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. fcp.8vo. 98. cloth. 


SEWELL.—GERTRUDE. 


A Tale. By the Authoress of “ Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


SEWELL.—LANETON PARSONAGE: 


A Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Authoress of ‘Amy Herbert.’? Edited by the Rev. W. SewE tu, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 16s. cioth. 


SEWELL.—MARGARET PERCIVAL. 


By the Authoress of “ Amy Herbert.”? Edited by the Rev. W. SEwELL, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 


THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. By T. HowDLen, 
Esq.F.R.S. New Edition. 8vo. with 36 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Smirke, Howard, 
and other Artists, 21s. cloth; or, in 8 vols. 8vo. without Illustrations, 464. 14s. 6d. boards, 


SHARP’S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 


A NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. Containing a Description of every Place, and the principal 
Objects of Note, founded upon the Ordnance Surveys, the best Local and other Authorities, 
and the most recent Official Documents connected with Population, Constituencies, Corpo- 
rate and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Poor Laws, Education, Charitable Trusts, Railways, Trade, &c. 
By J. A.SHarRpP. In Two very large Volumes, 8vo. uniform with Johnston’s New Geneval 
Gazetteer of the World. [In the press. 


SHORT WHIST: 


Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarté, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A ** * * *, 
New Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B****, Fcp. 8vo.3s cloth. 


SINCLAIR.—THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, Author of ‘‘The Journey of Life,” “Modern Society,” ‘‘ Jane 
Bouverie,’’ &c. 2 vols. fcap 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


SINCLAIR.-THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


᾿ By Catuerine Sinciair, Author of “ The Business of Life,’ ‘ Modern Society,”? “ Jane 
Braverie,”? &c. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth. 
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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


From The Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Henry WILis; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, from Designs by FrEDERICK TAYLER. Crown 
Svo. 15s. boards; or 27s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 


THE SKETCHES: 


Three Tales. By the Authors of ‘“‘Amy Herbert,’ ‘“‘The Old Man’s Home,” and “ Hawk- 
stone.”? New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 6 Plates, 8s. cloth. 


SMEE.—ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 


By ALFRED SmEkg, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 


Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved in line by W. Greatbach, and View of 
Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; 30s. calf extra, by Hayday : 
or in 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 


SMITH.—ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 


SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. SYDNEY SmitTH, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith from the 
late Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


SMITH.—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 
DRAL, the Foundling Hospital, and several Churchesin London; together with others 
addressed to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Syonry Smitu, Canon Residentiary 


of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHERUBIM : 


Being an Inquiry, Critical, Exegetical, and Practical, into the Symbolical Character and 
Design of the Cherubic Figure of Holy Scripture. By GEorer Smitu, F.A.S., &c. Post 
8vo. 3s. cloth. 


SMITH.—SACRED ANNALS; 


Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Isaac: deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Autbors, copiously 
illustrated and confirmed by the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 
World. By GreorGe Smirn, F.A.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE HEBREW PEOPLE; 


Or, the History and Religion of the Israelites, from the Origin of the Nation to the Time of 
Christ: deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors; and illustrated 


by copious References to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen - 


World. By Georce Smita, F.A.S. &c. Forming the Second Volume of Sacred Annals. 
Crown 8vo. in Two Parts, 12s. cloth. ; 


SMITH.- THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 


CALLY CONSIDERED: or, a Suoginct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an Inves- 
tigation into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Cburch, the Introduction of the 
Gospel into Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery bad gained the ascen- 
dancy. By Ggeores SmitH, F.A.S. New Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH.—PERILOUS TIMES ; 


Or, the Aggressions of Antichristian Error on Scriptural Christianity, considered in reference 
to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By Grorce SMITH, F.A.S. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 


with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By James SmirH, Esy. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. 8vo. with Views, Chats, 
and Woodcuts, 148. cloth. 
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SNOW.—VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH OF 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN: A Narrative of Every-day Life inthe Arctic Seas. By W. PARKER 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. CHARLES CuTHBERT SOUTHEY M.A., 
Vicar of Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations frum Designs 
by Willlam Westall, A.R.A. 6 vols. post Svo. 63s. cloth. 


*,* Each of the Six Volumes may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK—FOURTH SERIES. 
Fourtu and last Szrixs; being ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, and comprising Collections, 
Ideas, and Studies for Literary Compositions in general; Collections for a History of English 
Literature and Poetry; Characteristic English Anecdotes, and Fragments for Esprietla; 
Collections for The Doctor δε. ; Personal Observations and Recollections, with Fragments of 
Journals ; Miscelianeous Anecdotes and Gleanings; Extracts, Facts, and Opinions relating 
to Political and Social Society ; Texts for Sermons; Texts for Enforcement; and L’Envoy: 
forming a Single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-law, the Rev. 
J. W. WartTerR, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 218. cloth. 


.SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK—THIRD SERIES. 


_ Being ANALYTICAL READINGS; and comprising Anvlytical Readings, with Illustrations 
and.copious Extracts, of Works in English Civil History ; English Ecclesiastical History ; 
Anglo-irish History ; French History ; French Literature; Miscellaneous Foreign Civil His- 
tory; General Ecclesiastical History ; Historical Memoirs; Ecclesiastical Biography; Mis- 
cellaneous Biography ; Correspondence ; Voyages and Travels; Topography; Natural His- 
tory; Divinity; Literary History; Miscellaneous Literature; and Miscellanies. Forming a 
Single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. 
WarrTerR, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 218. cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK-—SECOND SERIES, 
Comprising SPECIAL COLLECTIONS— viz. Ecclesiasticals, or Notes and Extracts on Theo- 
logical Subjects (with Collections concerning Cromwell’s Age); Spanish and Portuguese 
Literature; Middle Ages, &c. ; Notes for the History of the Religious Orders; Orientalia, or 
Eastern and Mahommedan Collections; American Tribes; Incidental and Miscellaneous Illus- 
trations; Physica, or Remarkable Facts in Natural History; and Curious Facts, quite Mis- 
cellaneous. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-Law, 
the Rev. J. W. WarTER, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK—FIRST SERIES. 


Comprising CHOICE PASSAGES, Moral, Religious, Political, Philosophical, Historical, Poeti- 
cal, and Miscellaneous ; and COLLECTIONS for the History of Manners and Literature in 
England. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-Law, 
the Rev. J. W. Warrer, B.D. New Edition; with medaliion Portrait of Southey. Square 
crown 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S THE DOCTOR &. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The DOCTOR &c. By the late RopErt SouTuey. * Complete in One Volume. Edited by 
Mr. Southey’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. JoHN Woop WARTER, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, 
Bust of the Author, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 


Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in Une Volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick; uniform with Lord Byron’s and 
Moore’s Poems. Medium Svo. 215. cloth; 42s. bound in morocco.—Or, in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, <2. 10s. cloth; morocco, <4. 10s. 


SOUTHEY.—SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


@rom Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Ronert 
SouTHEy. Medium 8vo. 308. cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.—THE LIFE OF WESLEY; 


And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By RosertSoutury, New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. CHARLES 
CuTHBERT SoOUTHEY, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT ; 


Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce: containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by GranaAm WILLMoRE, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law; GEroRGE 
CLEMENTS, of the Customs, London; and WiLu1aM TATE, Author of “ The Modern Cambist.” 
8vo. 288s. cloth; or, 29s. bound. 


STEPHEN.—ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


From The Edinburgh Review. By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B., Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. cloth. 


STOW.—THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By Davip ὅτον, Esq. Honorary Secretary to 
the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary; Author of ‘‘ Moral Training,” &c. sth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SWAIN.—ENGLISH MELODIES. 


By CHARLES Swaln, Author of “ The Mind, and other Poems.’”’ Fecp. 8vo. 6s. cloth; bound 
in morocco, 128. 


SYMONS.—THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 


Arranged chiefly for the use of Masters and Officers in the British Merchant Service. With 
an Appendix, containing the Navigation Act; the Mercantile Marine Act, 1850; the general 
Merckant Seamen’s Act; the Seamen’s Protection Act; the Notice of Examinations of 
Masters and Mates; and the Scale of Medicines (Dee. 19, 1850) and Medical Stores (Dec. 
20, 1850) issued by the Board of Trade, By Epwarp WILLIAM Symons, Chief Clerk of 
the Thames Police Court. 4th Edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. : 


TATE.—ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 5 


Containing various original and useful Formule, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 

Iron and Cast fron Beams, &c. By THomMas Tarts, of Kneller Training College, Twickenham ; 

late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National Society’s Training 

College, Battersea; Author of ‘‘ Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy.” 8vo. 
’ 5s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLER.—MARGARET; 


Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, Author 
of “Lady Mary, or Not of the World,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 


TAYLER.—LADY MARY; 


Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Cuar.es B. TAYLER, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester; 
Author of “ Margaret, or the Pearl,” &c. New Edition; with a Frontispiece engraved by-J. 
ABSOLON. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR.—THE VIRGIN WIDOW: 


a Play. By HENRY TAYLOR, Author of “ The Statesman,” “ Philip Van Artevelde,” ** Edwin 
the Fair,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLOR.—LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. 


By Isaac TayLor, Author of “‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,”’ &c. Post 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth. 
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THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisnHop of St. Davip’s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). A New 
Edition, revised ; with Notes. Vols. I. to V. 8vo. with Maps, 60s. cloth. To be completed 
in 8 volumes, price 128. each. (Vol. VI. nearly ready. 


*,* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 462. 8s. cloth. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMANS, Β.0. 146, mainly based upon Bishop 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece. By Dr. LEONHARD ΒΟΗΜΙΤΖ, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMAS’S INTEREST TABLES.—A NEW SET OF INTEREST 


TABLES, from One to Three per Cent. per Annum, calculated by Eighths per Cent. By 
WILLIAM THOMAS. 4to. [Nearly ready. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by Botton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn ou Wood, 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with Goldsmith’s Poems illustrated by the Etching Club, 21s. 
cloth; or, bound in morocco, by Hayday, 36s. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by ANTHONY 
Topp THOMSON, M.D. F.L.S. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 


ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure οὗ Diseases. By ANTHONY 
Topp THomson, M.D. F.L.S. late Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of 
Forensic Medicine, in University College, London. New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON.—TABLES OF INTEREST, 


At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of single Days; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. By JoHN THOMSON, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound. 


THOMSON.—SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; 


Or, Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Rosert DuNpAs THoMSON, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 


THE THUMB BIBLE ; 


Or, Verbum Sempiternum. By J. Tayxtor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition (1850), printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. Whit- 
tingham, Chiswick. 64mo. {s. 6d. bound and clasped. 


TOMLINE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and New Testaments. By GEoRGE 
TomLINE, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES: 


With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1838, inclusive. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Cen- 
turies. By THomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. Svo. £2. 8s. cloth. 
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TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES, AND OF THE STATE 


of the CIRCULATION from 1839 to 1847, inclusive: with a general Review of the Currency 
Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Acts 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32: being a continuation 
of The History of Prices, from 1792 to 1838. By T. ΤΟΟΚΕ, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


TOWNSEND.—MODERN STATE TRIALS. 


Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By WiLL1AM CHARLES TOWNSEND, Esq. 
M.A., Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield; Author of “ Lives ot Twelve Eminent Judges of 
the Last and of the Present Century,’’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


TOWNSEND.—THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 
of the LAST andof the PRESENT CENTURY. By W.CHARLES TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 


late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of the House of Commons.’ 32 vols. 
8vo. 28s. cloth. 


TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By SHARON | 
TURNER, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. SYDNEY TURNER. 8 vols. 
post 8vo. 818. 6d. cloth. 


DR. TURTON’S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 


WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By Jonn Epwarpb Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cloth. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO: A TALE. 


By the Aathoress of “ Letters to my Unknown Friends,’ “Some Passages from Modern His- 
tory,” ‘*Discipline,’’ and “ Letters on Happiness.”? Fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth. 


TWINING.—ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING: 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise; comprising Asthetics in reference to Art—the Appli- 
cation of Rules to Painting —and General Observations on Perspective. By H. TWINING, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 


Considered with reference to the Law of England and the Law of Europe. With an Appendix 
of Documents. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., of Doctors’ Commons; Fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; and Commissary-General of the Diocese of Canterbury. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


TWISS.—THE LETTERS APOSTOLIC OF POPE PIUS IX. 
| 
| 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 


Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By ANDREW URE, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; Mulii. 
&c. &c. New Edition, corrected. S8vo. with 1,241 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth.-—Also, 


SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. withWoodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


Chiefly Ornithology. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Wanderings in South 
America.”? With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of-Walton Hall. New 
Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 148. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Separately—Vol. I. (First Series), 88.; Vol. II. (Second Series), 6s. 6d. 
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ALARIC WATTS’S POETRY AND PAINTING.—LYRICS OF 


THE HEART, and other Poems. By Avaric A. Watts. With Forty-one highly-finished 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Painters and En- 
gravers. 
In One Volume, square crown 8vo. price 815. 6d. boards, or 4:5. bound in moroeco 
by Hayday; Proof Impressions, 6838. buards.—Plain Proofs, 41 Plates, demy 4to. (only 
100 copies printed) “92. 2s. in portfolio; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 
50 copies printed), 45. 5s. in portfolio. 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping: as, The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them—A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Matcrials— 
Duties of Servants, &c. &c. &c. By THOMAS WEBSTER, F.G.S.; assisted by the late Mrs. 
Parkes. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


WESTWOOD. — AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 
CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS ; founded on the Natural Habits and compounding Organi- 
sation of the different Families. By J.O. Westwoop, F.L 5. &c. &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous [itustrations, 442. 78. cloth. 


WHEATLEY.—THE ROD AND LINE; 


Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, Grayling, &c. By 
HEewetr WHEATLEY, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Nine coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


WILBERFORCE.—A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIL- 


ING RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By Wm WILBERFORCE, Esq. 
M.P. New Editions. 8vo. 8s. boards; or fcp. 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. 


So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History. and to the 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 1663). 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. New 
Edition; in Two Parts. Square fcp. 8vo. 88. each, boards; or 188. each, bound in morocco. 


YOUATT.—THE HORSE. 


By WiLurAM Youarr. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numerous Wood 
Engravings, from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


Ca Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 


YOUATT.—THE DOG. 


By Wi.tLiam Youatt. A New Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by William Harvey. ὅνο. 6s. cloth. 


*,* The above works, which were prepared under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge, are now published by Messrs. Longman and Co., by assignment 
from Mr. Charles Knight. It is to be observed that the edition of Mr. Youatt’s book on the 
Horse which Messrs Longman and Co. have purchased from Mr. Knight, is that which was 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new work. The 
engravings, also, were greatly improved. Both works are the most complete treatises in the 
language on the History, Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animals of which 
they treat. 


ZUMPT’S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


Translated and adapted for the use of English Students, with the Author’s sanction and 
co-operation, by Dr. L. Scumitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh : 
with copious Corrections and Additions communicated to Dr. Schmitz, for the authorised 
English I'-anslation, by Professor ZUMPT. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


[Marck 31, 1851. 
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